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ABSTRACT 

Published twice annually as a forum for the critical 
review of proposals, programs, and practices in Florida's community • 
colleges, this journal provides articles by community college 
practitioners analyzing issues and showcasing exemplary practices. 

The first issue of volume 1 includes the following articles: 

"Starving the Solution*' (Robert H. McCabe and Clynne L. Morgan); "A 
Critique; State Higher Education Systems and College Completion" 
(Cathy Morris and Herman I. Brann) ; "Benefits of Effective 
Developmental Education" (Jay R. Bushnell); "The Influence of the 
CLAST on Faculty and Students in a Community College English 
Department" (Don Meagher); "The Florida Education Lottery: A Lotto 
Nonsense or a Wise Bet for Florida's Community Colleges?" (Susan 
Robinson Summers, M. David Miller, and David S. Honeyman) ; "Florida's 
Responses to Reduced Fiscal Support" (Edward M. Henn) ; "Cost-Plus 
Budgeting's Long Term Effect on Horizontal Fiscal Equity" (George W. 
Harrell); and "World Community College; Using Technology To Provide 
Interactive, Comprehensive, Personal Learning" (Maxwell C. King, 
Albert Roller, and Steve Eskow) . The second issue presents the 
following articles: "Local Control through Local Vision" (Lawrence W. 
Tyree); "The Responsibility for Selecting a President" (James L. 
Wattenbarger) ; "The Expanding Role of Community Colleges in the 
Transfer of Technology to Their Districts" (R, Bruce Judd); 

"Students' Success: Does Technology Have a Place?" (Kamala Anadam) ; 
"Why Do Many High School Graduates Require Basic Skills Remediation 
in College?" (Pat Smittle); "Organizational Climate and Job 
Satisfaction: What's the Connection?" (Susan K. Chappell and David S. 
Honeyman); "Leadership Principles for America's Future and for 
America's Community Colleges" (Marshall W, McLeod; "Applying the 
Florida Plan for Community Colleges to Poland" (David Marzak) ; and 
"Computer Mediated Learning" (Maxwell C. King, Tace T. Crouse, and 
Bernard R. Gifford). (HAA) 
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DR. BURT HARRES 
1995 FACC PRESIDENT 

A pn>l(.\ssion;il a.ssociation can use numerous 
criteria to ascertain its clCcctivcncss. St>mc associa- 
tions boast of lart>c memberships wiiile others take 
pride in iheir diversity. lixcellent tniinin^ opportu- 
nities aa* the trademark ol'.sttme associations. Main 
profcs-sional associations pain prominence for effec- 
tively intluencinp lepislalion that affects their mcm- 
hers. 

The 1'loridaAs.sociaiioii of ('ommunity Caillepcs 
can lay claim to eacli oftlie pre\ ioiisl\ iden- 
tilled measure.s of succc.ss. However, in one area. 
i'AtX; lias hcen lackinp. I nlikc many other jirofes- 
sional asst>ciations. I-ACC has not produced a journal 
in which issues of vital concern can lie published 
and wideh' dis.seminated. With this is.sue of 
^TSIONS. this deiicienci' has been addressed. 

VISION.S; the Journal of Applied Rcscareh 
for the Florida Association of Community 
CoIlepe.s i.s the idea of [>r. Ilarri Alliertson. I•■A^X■■^ 
new Hxeeutive Direetor. l)r. Alliertstin reasoned that 
numerous i.ssues are eon.sidered by the l-lorkia 
Ix'piskiUire and critical dcci.stons arc made based on 
flawed, inaecurate, inetmiplete and/or hia.sed data. 
Dr.Alben.stin contended that IvU'.C needed a vehicle 
by which it could proimiipalc apjilicd research in a 
ri'ader friendly formal. He envisioned a journal that 
would contain anicle.s written by community col- 
lepe professionals which accurately analyzed critical 
is.siies and showcascxl exemplary practicc.s. 

In the sprinp of I WS.an ad hoc committee 
was lormed to explore the po.ssihility ofe.stahlishinp 
a journal lor 1-A(X:. I'nder the leadership of Dr. 

James Wat tenbarper. the foliowinp educattir.s paih- 
ered tin luimertnts oeca.sions, laid the groundwork 
lor l-ACC's journal. and enmpri.sed the jnurnal s lirsl 
editorial boaix.1: 

Dr. Janies Wattenharper. liditor 
Dr. Harry Albert.son 
Mr. David Arnistronp 
.Mr Howanl Campbell 
Dr. Tom Delaino 
Dr. hurt llarres 
.Mr. Preston HowartI 
Dr David I.e.Mie 
Dr. John l.osak 
Ms. .^larparel .Mas.sey 
Dr Catherine .Morris 
Dr.Amie Mulder 
Dr. lelTei'} Stiickmaii 
Dr. i.:irry Tyrei- 
Dr. rheodtiri' Vi l iplit 

With this iiuiiiptinil issue, the l Atx: loiirn.il ot 
Applieil Reseairh w ill proviile a Ibriim lor the erili 
cal i‘c\ic\\ o( proposals, pnipr.inis and practices, 
file journal will also pmvkle one of the key inprcili 
enis lo KMXi's success and enable tiiir Association lo 
siT\c tx-ller its members and otir students. 
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THEFtORIDA 
ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMUNITY COULEGES 

The Florida Association of Community Colleges (FACC) is the pro- 
fessional association of Florida's 28 public community colleges, the 
Division of Community Colleges, their boards, employees, retirees, and 
associates. The mission of the Association is to promote actively, repre- 
sent democratically, support and serve the individual members and insti- 
tutions in their endeavors to provide their students and the citizens of 
Florida the best possible comprehensive community college educational 
system. 

FACC is governed by a 31 member Board of Directors, and the 
Association's administrative offices are located in Tallahassee, Florida. 

For additional information about FACC, inquiries should be addressed to; 

Dr. Harry T. Albertson, Executive Director 
Florida Association of Community Colleges 
816 South Martin Luther King Blvd. 

Tallahassee, FI 323Q1 
FACCEXCDIR@AOL.Cont 

1995 FACC Board of Directors 

Burt Harres, President and Board Chair; Gaius Bruce, President- 
elect; trmgard Bocchino-Henderson. Vice President for Regions and 
Chapters; Margaret Massey, Vice President for Commissions; Eva Marie 
"Pattr Hysmith, Immediate Past President; Richard Stallworth, 
Administration Commission Chair; Donna George, Adult and Continuing 
Education Commission Chair; Renee’ Cummings, Career Employees 
Commission Chair; Laurie Culbreth, Curriculum and Instruction 
Commission Chair; Joy Ruff, Equity Commission Chair; Roger Breen, 
Faculty Commission Chair; Preston Rosser, Financial Aid Commission 
Chair; Lucy Miller, Institutional Advancement Commission Chair; Robert 
Eberley, Institutional Effectiveness Commission Chair; Jimmie Anne 
Nourse. Learning Resources Commission Chair; Richard Nelson, 
Occupational Education Commission Chair; Thomas Henkel, Retirees 
Commission Chair; Jane Miller, Student Development Commission Chair; 
Mark Browning, Trus^'^es' Commission Chair, Michael Bussell, Region I 
Director; Barbara Jessie, Region II Director; Beveriy Boothe, Region III 
Director, Barbara Hergianto, Region IV Director; Peter Townsend, Region 
V Director; Norman Shepard, Bylaws Committee Chair; Bob Austin, 
Finance and Human Resources Committee Chair; Larry Bracken and 
Clifford Colman, Legislative Committee Chairs; Carleen Speno, Member 
Services Committee Chair; Ed Sloan, Membership Development 
Committee Chair; James Olliver, Planning and Development Committee 
Chair; and, Lee Young, Retirement Issues and Planning Committee Chair. 
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EDlTOR»S COMMENTS 

When a new adventure is 
undertaken, there is always excite- 
ment. We arc all excited at this 
time because VISIONS has 
become a reality. The community 
colleges of Florida have long since 
proved their value to the people of 
this state and have provided educa- 
tional opportunities to more than a 
million persons each year. They 
have provided partnerships to a 
myriad of community businesses 
and other agencies in the twenty 
eight districts that cover the .state. 
The professional competence of 
their teaching and administrative 
faculties has been recognized not 
only within the state but in nation- 
al forums as well. Florida citizens 
have attested to this competence 
by their job performance and by 
their continuing college work at 
Florida’s four-year colleges and uni- 
versities as well as those in other 
states. This issue also illustrates the 
contributions that the Florida State 
University System is making in 
cooperation with and support of 
the community colleges in the 
state. VISIONS now provides an 
avenue to present the research that 
every college carries out in its reg- 
ular operations as well as through 
.special studies and doctoral disser- 
tations. These reports of research 
and practice will add to the basic 
knowledge that enables the col- 
leges to continue to improve pro- 
grams and to provide the best pos- 
sible educational opportunities to 
the citizens of Florida. These 
reports of research and practice 
will also be valuable and helpful to 
the 1 300 other communin' col- 
leges in the other 49 states. 

You can understand 
our excitementll!!!!!!! 
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Dr. James L. Wattenbargcr, 
Editor 

Dr. James L. 
Wattenbarger, the Editor 
of VISIONS, is a 1941 
graduate of Palm Beach 
Community College 
(Florida's oldest commu- 
nity college} and 
throughout his long and 
distinguished career in 
higher education he has 
continually affirmed his community college 
roots. In 1943, he graduated with High Honors 
from the i 'niversity of Florida with a Bachelor of 
Arts Degree in Education. After service as a nav- 
igator in the United States Air Corps during 
World War II, he returned to the University of 
Florida to complete a Master and Doctoral 
degree. His doctoral dissertation became the 
basis for Florida's Master Plan for Community 
Colleges, and most historians regard 
Wattenbarger as the "father" of Florida's 
Community College System. 

Or. Wattenbarger has held a variety of 
leadership positions in higher education. He has 
served as a high school teacher and assistant 
principal in Rorida, as well as a university pro- 
fessor in Rorida, Missouri. Iowa. North Carolina, 
Virginia, Illinois and Arizona, From 1955 through 
1957, he was the Director of the Florida 
Community College Council, and in the following 
decade he senred as the Director of Florida's 
Division of Community Colleges and the 
Assistant State Superintendent of Education. 

More recently, Dr. Wattenbarger retired 
from the University of Florida after twenty-four 
years of service. Dunng his tenure at the 
University of Florida, he served as a Professor of 
Higher Education, Director of the Institute of 
Higher Education and Chair of the Department of 
Educational Administration. After his retirement 
from the university, and in recognition of his 
accomplishments, the University of Florida and 
the Florida Board of Regents bestowed on him 
the title Distinguished Service Professor 
Emeritus. 

Dr. Wattenbarger has served on the Board 
of Directors of the American Association of 
Community Colleges (AACC), as Chair of the 
Community College State Director’s Association, 
and as a member of the AACC Futures 
Commission. In 1987, he was awarded the pres- 
tigious AACC leadership Award, and in 1991 
he was awarded the Leroy Collins 
Distinguished Community College 
Alumnus Award by the Florida Association of 
Community Colleges. A noted author and 
researcher, Wattenbarger has recently co- 
authored America's Community Colleg es: 
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CONTRIBUTING AUTHORS 




Dr. KolTcrt McCabe , wlio recently retired us district pres- 
ident of Miami-Dude Community College (MDCC). is now the 
first senior I'ellow lor the [x*apiic of Innovation in the 
Community CoIIckc. lie will direct Reinvest in America's 
Community Colleues . a jTrojeet with an objective of helping 
community colleges nationwide as they oi^anizc local efforts 
to build support that will result in increased pri\ate fundrais- 
ing and in increased locul/siate appn)priations. Dr. McCabe 
has demonstnitcd repeatedly his liigh commitment to tSic 
open door ct .icept. Clynnc Morgan has .served as ilie 
Adnunisirathc A.ssistant for Dr. McCabe and has assisted him 
in the dcveUjpnicnt of this report. 





Dr. Cathy Morris and Dr. Herman brann are in the 
Institutional Research Department at Miami-Dade 
Community (xjllege. Dr. .Morris ser\cs as Dean and Dr. Brann 
as the Senior Researeli A.ssoeiaic. Dr. .Mt>rris receiveil her 
advanced degrees from the I nhcrsity of Miami and began 
her professional career as an evaluator for the University of 
Miami St luxjl of Nursing where she worked ftir three years 
before joining MDCC as a Re.scarch Associate in 1979. She 
serves on a number of local and state committees ctmccrncd 
witli data gathering and interpretation; her competencies in 
these areas is tin questioned. Dr. Brann ixccivcd his B.S. and 
M.S. degrees in Agriculiund Econoniics from the University of 
the We.si Indies and Cornell University and his Eh.D. in 
Economics from the University of the West Indies. Since 
I9~2, he has taught courses in lieonomies, I'inunce and 
Statistics at the University of the West Indies and Prairie View 
A&M Uni\’crsity, and was a I'ullbright-Hays Pmfe.ssor at Iowa 
Stale University in 19^6. Me served as the Research Associate 
for the Children's Ser\'iees Council in Palm lV.aeh County 
before joining the .MIXIC re.seareh sialf in 19.^3. 



Dr (ieorge VC'. Harrell is Assistant Vice ( )Iianeellor for Business Affairs at Hast 
Carolina University. Me is also a member of the leaching faculty of the School of 
Hdueaikm in the IX'panmcni of I-.diicational Leadership at East Carolina. He was for- 
nierh' on the staff at the Unix ersity of Florida ami received his doctoral degree from 
the Unixersity of 1-lorida. 



Allhough iltea* are a number of po.ssible special columns that may be ailded in 
future (Tulilieations. only one is axiiilable at this itnie. A special scclk)n on EXEM- 
PLAKY IMlACriCES in (airricuUim and Instruction has been prejiared Itv Dr. Uiiiric 
Ciilhreth. Prores.sor of EnglislT.Cliipola Junior College. Dr. ( ailbreih has selected for 
this first issue examples from Brevurtl Ctimnuinity College. I’aseT>-Mernamlo 
(iomnumity Ci>llege, .Miami-Dade (Community College, (iulf (^oa.st (^immunity 
College, am! N'aleneia Comnumity College. Euture issues may pnixkle examples 
from other colleges in Eloritla. 
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COMTRISUriMG AUTHORS 



Dr. htv Hushndl has taught at Daytona [Jcach (!ommunit\' 
College (DUCC) during the past 2K \cars, ’[’caching anthro- 
pology. st)ciology. American history, and .social science, he 
learned that some students did not haw the reading skills to 
succeed in such courses. 'I he completion of his doctoral 
degree in Higher I-dueation from the I niversily of I'lorida 
pro\ ided him with the opportunity to test a generally held 
assumption about developmental reading courses: there is 
great benefit to students who take such courses in assisting 
them to gain the skills required for eompleiing liieir eduea- 
tioiial programs and in encouraging them to continue their 
degree programs in order to become eontribuiing eiti/.ens in 
tlieir eommunities. Dr. lUishnell s interest in developmental 
reading has led him to accept the respon.sihiliiy as a Title III 
Activity DirecttJr for (airrieulum and Insirueiion for 
Developmental Education at DH(X; uuring the past two \ears. 



Dr. D on Meauher is a graduate of a coni- 
muntly college in .Nonvalk, California. 
He recei\'ed two .Master's degrees, one 
in Reading from .Nijva I nivcnsity tliat 
enabled him to leaeli in elementary 
school and one in iaiglish ((ireativc 
Writing) from the I niversily of Miami 
that pre|vared him to teach in tlic com- 
munity college. In 199.^ he completed 
his doctoral degree in higher etlueaiion 
from the I'niversitv of .Miami with a dissertation focused 
upon perspectives tin literacy in a community t.'ollegc. Dr. 
Meagiier prc-sently teaches college-prep reading anti writing 
at .MDCC. He is currently working on a critical reading text- 
hook under contmei with Hareoiiri brace. He is also working 
on a bt)ok of tirigiiv.il retellings of creation myths for chil- 
dren. 



Dr Hdward .M, Hen n is a native 
I'loridiaiT who grew up in the 
Melbourne area. He earnetl his 
degree from the I'nivcrsiiv of South 
I'lorida in Applied Music. 1 lis early pro- 
fessional career was in the enterlaiiv 
meiit ind list r\. working for Walt Disney 
World as a perftirmer tlireetor and pro- 
ducer He continued his education 
with an MBA from I'lorida Institute of'l'cehnology in Bu.siness 
Administration and a doctoral degree i'rom I’lorida 
International Hniversiiy in Community College reaching. He 
has served as a department chair at both the North Caminis 
and South Campus of Hniward {amimimity (killege (IWitb 
and is eurrently the head of Business Administration. 
Aieouniing aiul l,egal Assisting Deparimenis at the South 
Campus. He has been aetivel) involved in tlie application of 
edueaiitinal technology U> facilitate learning aiul is develop- 
ing an educational film in cooperation with Anheiiser-Buseh. 




Dr Sasan Summers is Division Chair. 
Eixtended Studies. Lake City Community 
College, .iicr work in community college 
finance has been recognized by her col- 
leagues. She received the first James L. 
Wattenbarger Information Systems of 
I’lorida ('ommunit\' College Leadership 
Award from the I niversily of I’lorida. She 
also reeeiwd the Roe L. Jolins'fravel and 
Jean Flanigan Di.s.sertalion Awards from 
the American Fdueaiion Finance 

ft As.soeiation. She is recognized as one of 
the nation's experts in the area of the 
influence Umeries upon support for 
education. Dr . David Honeymoon is a 
professor of Fdueaiional Leadershi[i at 
ihe Cniwrsity of Floritla where he teaeli- 
^ cs in the area of Higher Fdueution 
I'iiianee. He i.s currently pre.sident of the 
American l-dueation Finance 
Association. M. D avid Miller is an 
.\ssoeiaie Froles-sor in the Department 
of I'oundations tif Fdueaiion. He speeiali/es in p.syelionieirie 
methods and applied researeli methods. 
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Dr. .Maxwell R in g, Dr. Albert Koller. an d 
Dr. Steve Fskow are unmng the nation's 
experts in the area <if International 
Hdueaiion as served liy eleeironie tech- 
nokigy. Dr. King is IVesident ol Brevard 
Community College (BC('.) and has 
served as a Florida eommunily college 
president longer than any other person, 
more than .^0 years. He is a doctoral 
graduate of the I niv ersily of Florida and 
is reeognizetl as a national leader in 
International Fdueation. Dr. Koller is 
Kxeeutive Director of Community 
(lolleges for International Developniem, 
Ine. ami Associate Vice i^resident for 
International Flduealion/Qualily 

Management at BCC. He has been active 
in this area for a mimlier ot years am! 
provides leadership to the consortium 
of eommunily colleges. Dr. liskow is 
FresitleiU of Fleeironie I'niversily 
Network. San Fntneiseo. and consults 
with colleges ami eoriiorations on etlu- 
eationa! technology, distance learning, 
and iniining networks. 
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Starving the Solution 

Robert fl .McCtibe and Cfynne L Morgan 
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Source: Miomi-Doj* Commimrtjr Cdleje, Diririct AdminlihtrtiQn NmloHtr, November, 1994 



T he gn)\vini' under- 
class olinclivitluals 
who are cle[)endem 
on society is threatening tit 
ewell-being of all 
FU)ridians. Our state i> 
becoming cn erwhelnicd by 
the cost of sustaining this 
dependency, 'fhe number 
of persons receb ing Aid to 
Families w ith Dependent 
Children (AFIX:) has been 
rising at a rate of 20 per- 
cent a year S”'cc 1988. l‘lie 
state' s 1990 Medicaid 
expenditure skyrocketed to 
almost two billion dollars 
by 1990 and o\x*r S4. 1 bil- 
lion by 199.4. This was 
equal to the state general 
revenue budget in 1980-81. 
l:xpendittires tin pri.son and 
law enforcement are e*sea- 
lating exponentially. In 
Dade c;ounty alone, nearly 
one quarter of our eiti/ens 
are receiving public assis- 
tance in housing, health 
care, or food .stamps. 

Florida has exceptional 
prospect.s for a bright eco- 
nomic future us the btisi- 
ncss connector to the 
emerging nations of tlic 
Caribbean and Central and 
.Sotith America. 1 lowever. 
the loss of cmr human 
resotiree.s. because of lack 
of skills and the cost of stis- 
taining growing luinihcrs of 
indiviiluals in a dependent 
status, threatens to destroy 
that potential. 

1‘Iorida's protluiaive 
and efneietit eommunity 
colleges have been the pri- 
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niary aeee.ss uj college and 
post-secttmlary education 
for tiur resitlciUS. 
Commuiiit)' colleges are 
uniquely positioned t<i help 
dejiendent indi\ iduals gain 
the skills to become 
self-sufficient , tlius pnwid 
ing business and industry 
with a much needed quali- 
ty work force and sa\ ing 
Fktridians literally billions 
of dollars. Despite the 
community colleges' exeel- 
lein record of performance, 
the state has consistently 
reduced the rc.sourees a\ ail- 
uble per .student that the 
community colleges receive 
in order to pmvide es.sen- 
tial .services to our commu- 
nities. Over the history of 
the community college sys- 
tem, the income per .stu- 
dent has been reduced 
from 50 percent more to 
22 peaeiit less than that 
provided for public 
schools, grades K through 
12, In I994-9S. community 
colleges received just o\'cr 
lialf as ninch jier lo\\ er 
division student as the state 
universities. 

The current lc\el of 
I'untling for community 
colleges threatens their 
capacity to earr\ out their 
mi.ssion. Indeed, the very 
mission itself is being 
(iireatnied Florida is. in 
efieet. a.UMitg the most 
pnmiising solution to tlie 
problem of reducing the 
nuinbiT ordepeiulent indi 
\iduals by ilen\ ing the col- 



leges the resources they 
need to help these individ- 
uals gain the skills they 
need u> be produeth ely 
employed. 

Supporting 
dependency has high 
costs and high risks 
to society as a 
whole. 

Thea- are indiviilu:ils in 
our own neighborhoods, in 
this land of plenty, who li\e 
in terrible eireiimstanees. 
I'iie growth of America’s 
iindealass — fueled by 
increasing poverty', drugs, 
unemployment, and break- 
down In famil>' life — is 
causing our .social strui ture 
to crumble. Values we 

(i imliiniat mi />in>c 51 

s 



Community college 
funding per full-time 
student as a per- 
centage of public 
school funding. 
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The top school 
disciplinary prob- 
lems in the nation 
have taken a drastic 
turn since the 1940s. 



once held in Iiigh esteem 
;ire no longer relevunt to 
<iur daily life which is 
plagued by crime, vio- 
lenee.and disregard for 
basic rights. Our underpin- 
nings of honor and 
duty — oiir good citizen- 
ship — .seems to be mean- 
ingless to increasing num- 
bers of our young people. 

All Americans are 
deeply concerned about 
the escalation of mindless 







Talking out of turn 


Drug Abuse 


Chewing Gum 


Alcohol Abuse 


Making Noise 


Pregnancy 


Running in the Halls 


Suicide 


Cutting in Line 


Rape 


Dress-Code Violations 


Robbery 


Littering 


Assault 



Source: The Florida Council of 1Q0, ComiDineE on the Justice System, November, 1994 



''Pcjvert}' costs the 
s(K'iety its sense of 
ivel(-bei7i^ and its 
himian resources." 
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violence and increasing 
numbers of incarcerations, 
in 1994. for the first time, 
there are over one million 
Americans ineareerated — 
the highest rate of any 
country other than Russia. 

Mtjst Americans per- 
ceive that life has become 
fraught with danger. 

'flic sight of homeless 
persons begging on our 
.streets lias heeome com- 
mon. and their cardboard 
homes disgrace us all. Our 
poor coinnuinities are 
breeding grounds for di.s- 
ease, CTinie. and drugs, all 
of wiiieh directly impact 
our li\ es. 

in Florida, the rate for 
all c rimes has been steadi- 
ly climbing since 1989. 

I'he Florida Council of 
lOO’s Committee on the 
Justice Sy.stem filecl a draft 
a’port that showed the 
impact of crime on Florida 
businesses, which were 
victims of more than 
l.^b.(KM) reported crimes 
resulting In billion in 
losses. 



There are wide-spread 
initiatives to increase fed- 



eral allocations to fight 
crime. Mieh as the S.-VO bil- 
lion Federal anti-crime bill, 
but according to Alfred 
blum-siein, former pre.si- 
dent {)f the American 
Society of ('Criminology. 
"Starting in the next >car 
(I99S) or beyond, demo- 
graphies will start to wtirk 
against us as the numher 
in the higb-erime age 
group inerease.s."* The 
higli-erime age group to 
which he refers is from IS 
to 19 years old. 

James Alan Fox. dean of 
the (College of (Criminal 
Justice at Northwestern 
Cniversity, was even more* 
hUmtr'Ib prevent a blood 
bath in the \ear 200S. 
wlien we wiii have a flood 
of IS-year-olds, we have to 
do something today with 
the 5-year-old.s. But when 
push comes to shove, pre- 
x'ention programs often fall 
by the wayside in favor of 
incrL*as-ed ineareeration." - 
Flic problem is dnimat- 
iealb illu.strated by the 
/99.J K/DS COfW'/ rank- 
ing of the K) SRKB states 
which showed that only 
Florida and Louisiana were 
below the national avenige 
on all ten indicators relat- 
ing to the status of chil- 
dren. The percentage of 
change from to 199U 
is equally foreboding. 

Based on national data 
from the National Center 
for Health .Statistics, the 
Bureau of the (Census, the 
I’-.S, Department of 
Hdueation. and the FBI. our 
stale steadily increased in 
I>irths to single teens, chil- 
dren living in poverty, chil- 
dren in .single parent fami- 
lie.s, teens not in school or 
the workforce, teens dying 
h\ violence and who were 
arrested for violent t rimes. 

Fhe most signilleant 



change was a 9'’ii decrease 



in the high .school gradua- 
tion raie.^ 

I'nftjminately, our soci- 
ety has become more and 
more reactive instead of 
seeking ways to deal with 
the most basic root cause 
of erime— poverty. In Dade 
(County alone, almost 
one-third of our 145 neigli- 
borlioods are considered 
"high poverty” areas. In 
Florida. 41% of black males 
between IB and .52 are 
under the control of the 
courts. This is an over- 
w' helming loss to the eoni- 
m unity. 

There are many por- 
traits of poverty— hungry 
and abused children, 
homeless families, young 
people witli no hope ft>r a 
productive future. 
I'nbearable living condi- 
tions create enormous 
emotional and economical 
pressures that explode in 
outrageous acts of vio- 
lence. The recent riot.s in 
Los Angeles, and those in 
Miami in 19H0. make it 
very clear that the prob- 
lems of the underela.ss 
impact ail of us. 

The costs of poverty 
are more than monetary. 
Poverty is the leading 
cause of shortened life 
expectancy in America. 
Poverty costs society its 
sense of well-being and its 
human resources. 

The cost of 
maintaining a state 
of dependency is 
astronomical. 

I'he 1990 (Census 
reported that there were 
.541 .2 1 (i persons, one t)f 
each six residems in Dade 
(County. living in poverty. 

In Florida. l i.T'o of our citi- 
zens — 1 .B96.000 person.s — 

(niHfOtitfd fni /}U)S' 
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mam 


Human Services Administration 


5,994,925 


Hospitals 


490,008,755 


Other Health Service Facilities 


48,268,706 


Health 


198,664,525 


Childrens' Medical Services 


11,103,990 


Alcohol, Drugs, Menial Heallh 


46,733,300 


Health Insurance Benefits (disabled] 


110,000,000 


Health Insurance Benefits (aged] 


1,040,000,000 


Total Human Service 


4,183,666,982 



Source: Boseline ProlEte for HeigHwdiood rronilomwlion, DEVPLAH, !nc., Hovember, 1 994 



Over $4 billion 
was spent on 
Human Services in 
Dade County 
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were living in poverty. Of 
:ill the children in 1‘loriUa, 
19.9‘’n \\ ere living; in pover- 
i\. 

The I WO ( '.ensu> also 
reported that the a\ent}ie 
iHinilxT ol AI'IK: recipients 
in Horida was .^OK. jSK. 

Tile costs and the mimhcr 
of persons needinj; assis 
tance ha\ e most certain K 
risen in the ciisuinfi In’c 



\ ears. Dade Coiinu s 1093 
expendiuires (or just ^^^•o 
profiranis— food stainp.s 
and Aid to I’amilies \i iih 
Dependent Children 
(Al'DO-iotallcd 
SrO.^06.6^2. Almo-si hall 
a million persons. 
one-c|uarler of our counix 's 
population, receiwd Al'DC 
and/or food .sianiiis; the 
aveni};e time focid .stamps 
andAI’DCare received is 
two years. 

W hen determining; 
the cost of maintaining; 
persons in a dependent 
condition, public housiiif; 
is another important factor. 

'I'he Depart mem of 
Health and RehahiliiatiNe 
Services tells us (hat the 
a\ eraf>c- stay in public 
housing; is 13 years. 

liven if children suc- 
ceed iti e.scapinj; from a 
life of poverty, they will be 
in the health care system 
until they are out on (heir 
oN\ n;many people \i ill slay 
in the health care 



system— the cost of which 
aniounied to $2 IS million 
in Dade Counts for unreim- 

bursed care in 1093 (or 

their whole li\ es. 

There are niati\ ser- 
vices other than those lor 
food and shelter that dra- 
matically increase the real, 
total ct>st of depeiidenc)' 

Crime and education- 
al deficiencies go 
hand in hand. 

Direct correlations can 
he drast n between lesels of 
education and careers in 
crime: the national data 
show that most persons in 
ourjirisons have less than a 
hij*h school education. 
Consider (his: most crimi- 
nals lx‘j;in their careers as 
ju\ e tides, with an averaj;e 
of six juvenile olCenses. 
The>‘ ma>’ have turned to 
crime for many reasons, but 
thc> haw one conitnonali- 
i>: they are a tremendous 
financial drain on the rc.st 
of stxicly, 

Ctirccr critninals in 
Dade Ctxinty. profiled in a 
study by the (Program 
Analysis and Cram Devel- 
opment Di\ ision of the 
Mctro-Datle Deparmiem t»f 
Justice Assistance, impose a 
shocking aggregate d«>ll:tr 
co.st on our resident.s. The 
.study sho 'cd conlhuious 
costs incurred by l.HOd vit)- 
lent career 

criminals— whose histories 
include rearrest. rcprosecu- 
tion.and 

reinciirccnit ion— including 
costs a.ssociutcd \\ ith '.-ase 
processing, .sca'cning hy 
the .stale auornc>\ arraign- 
ment, and any i\ pc of 
pre-trial hearing, averaged 
SI 1 1.319 per criminal. ' 

W hile the cost of 
maintaining our criminal 
justice system should he ol 
greui concern, ^^■c should 

10 



be equally disturbed when 
we examine the lifetime 
patterns of the career crim- 
inals profiled in this study. 
W'hat. for instance, was 
their educational level? 
Coii.sidcr the following: 

Their mean age is onI> 2 t. 
On average, they had six 
prior juvenile convictions. 
‘They liuil an average of 1 i 
prior ctin\ iciions for misde- 
meanors, felonies, and \ io- 
leni lelonies.’l hc) had 
three prior robbery 
charges. 33 total prior 
charges and 19 prior 
arrests. Their ai'cragc sen- 
tence for all convictions 
N\as 1 I years, 2 months, 
■fheir average time scr\ed 
for all con\ ictions was 3 
years. 3 nionihs.'^ 

The Florida Council of 
100 reports that a juvenile 
is a^re^:llxl every six min- 
utes in Florida and that 
most haw skills i-3 years 
bchitxl their actual agc.‘‘ 
W'liai with lime spent Ibr 
arrest, Ixxtking. pre-trial jail, 
screen ing, arraignment, 
other hearings, trial, .sen- 
tencing, jail, and condilnmal 
release-, it \\ ould be .sjifc to 
.say tha( ihe-sc I.KOO care-c-r 
criminals .sjx'iu little time 
in .school. In fact, the 
1-loritla Department of 
Corre-ctions Annual Re-port 
for 1992-93 indicate-d that 
of 3‘* ^30 inmates, the aver- 
age amount of education 
claimed was H 1 ye*ars ami 
tlic me-dian s\ as 9.0 ye*ars." 

In the Horiela State 
Prison S\-.stem alone, \\ iih 
30.003 inmates in 1993.” at 
an ope-rational cost of 
S20.000 per inmaie,‘' the 
cost to Florida taxpasers is 
calciilaicel at 

$1.313,0"H.OOO. 'i’hc annu- 
al cxpcndiuire- on prisoners 
is ne-arly ten time-s ihc 
expenditure (or a full-iiinc 
stuelcnt in a community 

(anittfiiu'd *>u Imac 
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college. These expendi- 
tures ua' havinj* liitle effeet 
on the rate of recidivism; 
most released criminals art- 
back in jail within lliree 
>ears. 

We are fating tiie 
frightening pnispeet of an 
ever-increasing biialen oti 
society and tlie loss of 
important human 
resources. 

Members of the 
Information Age 
workforce need a 
higher level of 
skills. 

in the 21st century, 
tlif socially deprivetl. 
undercducateti person will 
he at an e\ en greater disatl- 
vajitage. Busttiess anti 
industry Icatlers art- 
expressing tleep ct)neerns 
about tile neetl for workers 
with high quality skills at a 
post-seeomlar\- 
level. Persons with minimal 
skills, even thougn ihey art- 
willing to wtiik. will find 
there are fewer available 
jobs, 

Toilax, |•)usint-ss and 
industry leaders tell us that 
only 2(>"u of new jolis art- 
for the unskilled or 
semi-skilied; K()‘’ii will 
require some post-see- 
ondary eiltieation. In 
tilt- In.stittile for Futuix- 
Stiidics at Macomb 
Community Ciollt-ge jiiilv 
lishetl a iloeument eontain- 
ing this iiuiieator of work- 
force transformation; "A 
Hiitlson Institute study 
reported hy eltild advocate 
Sylvia Ann 1 iewlett intli- 
caies that “...jobs erealetl in 
the 1990s will ivt[uire 
almost a year’s more eUui a- 
lion than jobs generated in 
themkl-l9Hns.'"* 

Ceorge A. baker. Ill and 
l.fSter\V, Iteed.Jr.. auiluirs 
of CnuHinii u 
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\X'orU(-CUts$ Vihrkfonv. aft 
to the heart of the issue: 
■Amfriea s problems tan in 
fact he traced to a prime 
eau.se — and a curt- exists, 
rhe root eau.se. exaet-rbat- 
ed l^y rapid growth in 
.social and entitlement pro- 
grams. is the inability i>f the 
r.S.eeonoiin to expand 
suincienih to cover ilu- 
eost of inereasetl spending. 
At the core of the t-eonom- 
ie situation is a large, under- 
prepared work force tliat 
cannot or tifien does not 
ehoo.se to compete effee- 
tively in today's economy. 
I*artit'ularly in the produc- 
tion of soj^histicated pmtl- 
uets. an unde rprepa red iir 
unmotivated work foree 
has no hope of meeting the 
t’hallenges of tlie future... 
Without a restrueuiretl edu- 
e:itional process to create 
this workforce, all of our 
efforts to combat social ills 
are doomeil to he losing 
bailies.’" 

Our husines.ses and 
industries must have a 
workforce of the liighesi 
quality in order to sueeeetl 
in the world marketplace. 
W'e are already seeing a 
grti.ss mismatch between 
the capabilities of imlividu- 
als attenipling to enter the 
job market and the needs 
of employers. The gap 
between the skills needed 
aiul those possessed by the 
workforce eoutinues to 
grow, seriously handicap- 
ping American business and 
industry. 

Floridians are 
underskilled for the 
Information Age. 



( )ii a statewide l^a^i^. 

‘S i”i. of ^uu.lents entering 
I lorida s ennimuniiy col- 
leges test as aeatleinieally 
underprepared. ( auTeiilly 
at Miami-Dade. "i".. ol 
entering high school gradu- 
ates, anti of those from 
tin- lop 20"). of high st hoo! 



graduates, reqihrctl reme- 
dial wtirk just to he able 
to do basic entry-level 
college work. 

On a nationall\ stan- 
dardized le.st.-t I*'.) of 
Dade tentli grade stu- 
dents were in tlie last 
quart ile in reading. In 
addition, it is clear that 
the entering immigrant 
population adds even 
more tindeqirepartd .stu- 
dents to Florida's schools. 

In 1 9«9. the I ’..S. 
Department t)f Ivduealion 
reporied that Florida led 
the nation in high school 
dropouts, ^’oung people 
who daip out of high 
.school before gnuluaiion 
are virtually unemployable 
in any but the most menial 
jobs. According to the 
SFKVF Report. "Florida and 
(ieorgia. for example, offer 
lots of jobs tlmuigh 
tourism, which provides 
minimum wage and "work- 
ing poor" positions for higli 
.school tlropouts and 
well-paying jobs for college 
graduates in business, com- 
puter. Iinaneial, and profe.s- 
sional services. 




All 

Students 




Top 20% of 
High School 
Class 



SGiirce; Miami -Dade Commumtv College, 
Disinct AdniiDislralion. Spring 1394 



At Miami-Dade 
Community College, 
nearly 3 of 4 of all 
entering students, 
and 4 of 10 from the 
high school top 
20%, are academi- 
cally deficient 



Higher 

education leads to 
higher pay. 

The I-Tortda Depart- 
ment of ('.ommeree report- 
etl data from 1991-1992 
ll.S. Department of 
Comnieree and I'.S. 
Department of laUior stati.s- 
ties. comparing Florida to 
the Ollier -i9 states. In aver- 
age annual pay. at 521,991. 
Floritia ranked well below 
the national average of 
52 In average hourly 

earnings in mamilactiiring. 
Florida was .sixth Ifom the 
hotidiii of the .scale, at 
S9.hl per hour. 



(continaai mi ffUi’c <S9 
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Average Anneal Eenringe in 1992 lor g ju^atjon jj 



High School Dropout 


$12,809 


High School Graduate; 


$18,737 


Associate Degree: 


$20,866 


Bachelor's Degree: 


$32,629 


Advanced Degree: 


$48,653 



Estimated lifetime earnings 
education levels; 



the answer. 

It :ippc;irs 
that children 
undergo a grad- 
ual disillusion- 
ment. 'llic fresh- 
ness. the eiiriosi- 



High School Dropout: 

High School Graduate: 
Associate Degree: 

Bachelor's Degree: 

Advanced Degree: 

>oiirn- I S Di pjmm'ni ol eiinimc-ni’. 



A national study 
released in July by 
the U.S. Department 
of Commerce found 
that higher earnings 
are finked to higher 
levels of education 



5609,000 

$821,000 

$993,000 dren. begins to 
$1,062,000 disappear as 
$2,142,000 they learn more 
tjl lile's realities, by the 
time they are old enough 
to enter middle school, 
many young people— par- 
ticularly tho.se who arc 
attempting to ri.se from 
poverty —hu\ e becom e 
completel)' defeated by a 
system they iXTceiw as 
uncaring and unsupport ive. 

They despair of ever 
finding a way out. They are 
stuck in the Ixig of puhlie 
a.ssLstanee. Stmte will strug- 
gle in low-paying jijb.s and 
accept their fate while try- 
ing to maintain a .sense of 
worth and pride. t)thers 
will decide tt> take what 



they want, regardless of the 
tenets of law and order. A 
ft^rtunatc few will get the 
encouragement and sup- 
port they need tt> reach 
tiieir goals. 

The e'ards are stacked 



against the undeq^repared. 
A person who has dropped 
out of school, or even >e 
with a high'SChooI diploma, 
will not be equipped to 
enter the new wttrkforce. 

I be community colleges 
haw a record of helping 
the underprepared to attain 



siieee.ss. 



Communi^ colleges 
are the bridge to 
independence. 

lalior Secretary 
Rohert Reich rceenth' said 
it hesti 'Comnuuiity col- 
leges are the unsung heroes 
ol the natioti's middle 
class."' ' 



Community colleges 
arc the primary’ acce.ss for 
the es.scntial posisecondary 
education that leads t<i johs 
and self-sufficiency. For sub- 
.stantial numbers of 
Floridians, community col- 
leges arc tlic bridge to inde- 
pendence. Florida's com- 
munity colleges have often 
been acknowledged as 
among the best in America. 
For most minoritie.s, these 
institutions arc’ the only 
opportunity to gain a 
post-secondary educat ion 
and a better future. At 
Miami-Dade, for in.stanee, 
we have the most Blacks. 

1 iispanics. low-income, and 
IISL .students of any college 
or university' in ilie ct>un- 
try. By the .same token. 
MDCC has been rated as 
the best at teaching and 
learning, providing the 
most innovative programs, 
and bolding the number 
t>ne ranking among the 
community colleges in 
America. 

As an example of 
what can be achieved 
when there is a serious 
commitment to help all 
individuals develop fully. 
Miami-Dade is the producer 
of mo.st regi.stcred nursc’s in 
Dade County. In the past 
two years, the Medical 
('enter ('ampiis graduated 
just over fiOO nurses. 
Two-thirds were minoriiies, 
(mly 6 percent of whom 
would ha\’c Ixen eligible 
for state university admis- 
sion; almo.st half were acad- 
emically dctieient in basic 
skills. One third of the 
graduates were white 
non-Hispanics. only 1.5‘'o of 
whom were eligible I'or 
state universities: more 
than two-thirds were ueatle- 
mieallv deficient. 

'fhe graduates, after a 
two-year pnjgnim. sit for 
the same state licensure 
examinatitm as graduates of 
four-year university baehe- 
lor degree nursing pro 
gnims. At the most recent 
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examination, 217 nurses 
from Miami-Dade took the 
tc.st with 107 from the 
State Diiiversity Sy.stcm. Of 
first-time candidates, of 
Miami-Dade .students 
pa.ssed as did 92% of stu- 
dents from the university 
bacca lau reate programs . 

That is truly remarkable 
considering that less than 
10% of the Miami-Dade 
graduates would have ini- 
tially been admitted to the 
Slate University Sy.stcm. 

Opening the doors 
to independence. 

lising tlie education 
they liave received at 
.Miami-Dade, thousands of 
citizens ser\'c the commu- 
nity in very special way’s, 
riicrc is an abundance of 
ixrsons who are gaining 
succe.ss and scif-suffieieney 
every’day. 

.Single parents who 
struggle to attain an educa- 
tion. sometimes against 
overwhelming odds, 
deserve .special mention. 
About 28 percent of 
Florida's children are niised 
by more than 700,000 sin- 
gle parents, a rate suqiassed 
by only the tuber states. 
Florida’s community’ col- 
leges have provided child- 
care and other supportive 
prt)gram.s to 'assist single 
parents, thus moving entire 
families to sclf-.sufficiency. 

Po verty-.st rieken si ngle 
parents have an enormous 
task in simply providing 
sustenance for their chil- 
dren, Imagine the near 
impossibility’ of accessing a 
post-secomlary education 
under those circumstances, 
'fbose who try and, to an 
even deeper extent, those 
wlio succeed, are truly 
American liert»es and hero- 
ines, 

( 'ur/in/trf/ on 
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Florida has aban~ 
doned its commHinent 
to higher education in 
general and to the 
community colleges 
in particular. 

iTom IWKtn IW.i. 
1‘lorkla s pciuTal rc vciuir 
:itul foniiiiimity I'olkj'fs' 
enrollment increased hy 
about the same perccmaj’c. 
But the Mate appropriaii<iii 
to ediieati()n w as much 
lower, and the community 
col lej»es‘ port u)u was 
mituiscule. When the (ij;- 
ores are corrected for in na- 
tion, slate revenue was still 
up. but the tainmuniiiy Col- 
lettes appropriation w :ls 
down hy moa* than l^”... 
This spread is even more 
sturtliuft when viewed on a 
per-stiident ha.sis. W hen 
adjusted lor inl lation. the 
decrease in the appropria- 
tion per Mudeui was .^8’u. 

-AUhoiijth l-lorida's lot- 
tery funds were inu iided 
for t|ualil> enhancement, 
they, in fuel, have been used 
to supplant general rev- 
enue. Iwen when these 
funds are added hack into 
the niix.thea is an apjiro- 
]‘)riation decrease of t.r.i 
per student, w hich is a 
decrease of when 

cora-cted for inflation. 

Vi llen the education 

pictua* is looked at as a 
whole.it hceomes olivious 
that I'lorida has not gi\en 
priorit\ to education aiui 
that comnmnily colleges 
ha\e fared most poorU of 
all. 

Community colleges 
are a bargain. 

Community colleges 
throughout Anieriea have 
been elTeciivrly serving 
their towns and cities hy 
enabling citi/ens to 
become prodiieii\e atul 
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indepeiidein. Why then, is 
financial support for coni- 
nuiniiy colleges deerea.siiig 
lo the point of major cri.si.s> 
The cost ofe'duealicjii. 
w hen compared to the cost 
of maiiuaining persons 'M 
dependency is, as ilic old 
saying goes.ehc'ap at tw ice 
the price, ('ommunity c'ol- 
le*ge c.xpenditurcs in 
1992-93 w'cre S.T.^bl. 18 for 
the eeiuivuleiu of each full- 
time student. In 1992-93. 
I'lorida .spent approximate*- 
ly $26,000 for each prison- 
er incarcerated in our pri.s- 
ons. ■'X'hcn we iliink in 
wider terms of the debilila- 
titni of our stxrial hc‘alth 
tlirougit rising crime and 
ineren.se*el de|x*ndcnce on 
the systeni.it is clear that 
major dianges nuisi be 
made in our list of priori- 
ties. If posKsecondarj e‘du- 
eation c’arries such positive 
implications, does it not 
make .sense to supptirt the 
very college's that have 
been engaged in this war 
against poveru since their 
inception!' 

The State of Florida 
is Starving the 
Solution. 

riiere are ilrn'c .salient 
points to consider — Tlic 
growth of the uiKlerelu.s.s is 
destruetive to the health of 
our society; in a world 
economy. America needs a 
epiality w tirkforce with 
high skills: the cost of main- 
taining an underclass in 
dependency is escalating 
and iniolcralile. 

(loinmunitj colleges 
can provide a w'ay out of 
hopelessne.s.s ami a niad to 
self-sufficiency. It would lx* 
far better to spend our 
resourc'es on e'duealion 
than lo permit people to 
fall into permanent dejicn- 
deney to lx* siipporied for 
their lifetimes. ( ioninmnity 
eoliegt'.s aix' essential lo mir 
economic fuuiiv:ihe\ arc 



productive: tlicy are cffi- 
eient: hut. they are under- 
valued, underappreciated, 
and underfunded. 

For many years, finan- 
cial support for Florida's 
comnuinily eolle-gc's has 
been stc'adily declining, (hi 
top of gradually declining 



appropriations, colleges 
have been faex-d w ith major 
cuts in support over tiie 
[last five years. At ilie same 
lime, the exist of maintain- 
ing grtiwing numlxTS of 
dependent individuals has 
bexm stexidily increasing, 
■niere is ample, ineoniro- 
vertible evidence of the 
abilit\ to a.ssist men and 
women in moving from 
dependenc\ to self-suffi- 
eirney timmgh our eduea 
lional programs, laiek of 
support has placed the 
eonmnmity eollege.s on the 
very edge of being able to 
carry out their mission sue- 
exssfully. 

(anifinuai on 10) 



The majority of 
entering students 
are underpre- 
pared, yet they 
succeed in Miami- 
Dade Nursing 
Programs 



Florida Community 
College System 
Funding Per FTE 
(30 Credit Hours) by 
Delivery Systems 
1994-1995 
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Black 



Hispanic 



WhitaNan-Hispanic 



University Eligible 
] Acodemicoliy Prepared 
Acodemically Unprepored 

Source: Miami-Oade Comniunitv College, District Administration, Spring 
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Hvn-yoiu* is dcqily 
conccTiii'd iihout ihc“ many 
issues ihai impact oiir soci- 
ety s well'lteinw. hut there is 
one umleih in^ issue 'I’hat 
lends to lx- ignoird— the 
exjx-nse ol staying on tlie 
current path. Il iheeosts 
o( crime and wcHare ]>ro- 
giam> eontiiuie to increase, 
and most predictions otTer 
m» indication otherwise, 
reduced funding for ectn- 
structiw assistanee will 
lieeome a pattern, and the 
quality of life for I'lorida's 
citizens w ill continue to 
decline. Floritia could so«>n 
lie sa\ itig tlte early ‘‘)0s 
were “the good okl days." 



"rioricki fs on the 
i of invMci 'cibh • 
dnnia^ifig fho connnn- 
nity c()Uci>es' cdluu'ity 
to he a const nidi re 
resource for the people 
of onr state." 



It is time 
to invest in 
Florida s fulnre 
by rcinrestbv^ 
in Florida s 
Comntatiily 
Coilei^es. 



A Call to Action 
for future Florida 
Legislatures 

Not one of Florida's 
public cducalitinal institu- 
tions is well-funded, but 
the underfunding <»f coni- 
munii\ colleges has 
reached a critical circuni- 
.stance. If the comiminit\' 
colleges w ere hospital 
patients, they would he in 
intensive care. The symp- 
toms are ominous— a 
rapid increase in scciitnis 
taught by part-time faeul- 
l\, a decrease in support 
personnel, inadequate 
funds Kj stay current \\ itii 
teehnical equi[>ment and 
lil>rary tnau rials. and 



non-competiii\'e .salaries. 
What has happened is 
the equivalent of .star\ iiig a 
prttmising .soluti(Hi to tlie 
most seritms jirohleins fae 
ing our slate. Fhe passage 
of Fntposition 2 and the 
resulting ctjnstiuilionul 
amendment se\ea-ly 
restricts spending by future 
legislature's. Ne\ertlieless. 
it is im]X‘ntii\e that the leg- 
i.slature gi\e a priority to 
beginning the process of 
helping the recovery of the 
community colleges. Our 
suite cannot afford the 
lojig-lerm ctjsi of 
inaction — in lost human 
resources, a !ess-prc|^arcd 
workforce, and increased 
costs to support more 
de pendent individuals. 
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A CRITIQUE: 



State Higher Education Systems and College Completion 
Cathy Mortis Herman t. Braun 



Community college critics agree that students 
who begin at two-year colleges are at a disadvan- 
tage when they aspire to a baccalaureate degree. 

A few years ago, a study by Gary Orfield of Harvard 
University and Faith G. Paul of the University of 
Chicago appeared to confirm this notion. They sub- 
mitted their findings to the Ford Foundation in 
November 1992, and the results were featured in a 
Miami Herald article headlined "Study Questions 
Junior Colleges: Few Students Get 4- Year 
Degrees." The authors argued that states with a 
heavy reliance on community colleges (including 
Rorida) are not efficient or effective in producing 
bachelor degree graduates. With respect to 
Floridd, Orfield told the Herald reporter that die two- 
plus-two system is becoming an educational dead- 
end because: (1) There are not enough nearby 
b-ansfer universities: (2) There are too few spaces 
in university programs that lead to desirable 
careers (business, nursing, etc.J: (3) Community 
college transfers are not prepared for university 
material; and (4) The CLAST is a clear obstacle to 
transfer. 

Tliis article reviews the main findings and limi- 
taticns ot the study. Data from the original report 
are summarized and critiqued, Orfield and Paul, 
however, give no systematic explanation of the data 
source used for many of the rates presented in their 
tables. While general sources for each state are 
cited at the end of the report, these are not specific 
enough to go to a particular reference page and 
verify the base data from which the ratios were 
formed. Even if the data are correct, some of the 
conclusions drawn by Orfield and Paul are not logi- 
cal, In general, this review concludes that the study 
used poor operational definitions, flawed data, and 
faulty logic to draw sweeping conclusions about 
the community colleges' role in higher education. 
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Educational Structure in the States 
Selected for the Study 



F lorida. 

(!:diforiiKi. 

Indiiina 
und Wiscoll.^in were 
•sdccicd (or du- 
st iidy. 

riitTc were 
major dltferenees in 
tile reliance on coni- 
immiiy eolle}>es in 
these ll\e slates. 
Florida and Calirorn- 
ia were eliaraeter- 
i/.etl b\- a hea\ >' 
relianee on commu- 
nity colleges; while 
at the other 
extreme, Imliana and 
W'i.seon-sin were 
eharacieriy.ed by lit- 
tle or no relianee on 
eomnuinity eolleges. 
Illinois was eharae- 
leri/ed as having a 
lialanee between 
eoinnninity eolleges 
and rmir-\ear piil^Iie 
and pri\aie in.stitu- 
lions. 

linrollnient 
spaees for I'reshmen 
in the lonr-year eanv 
puses in l-lorida and 
California were 
re(>ortetl to be \ er\ 
limiletl, with I’htrida 
aeeepting only 
twehe pereenl of its 

15 
/ / 



high sehool gradu- 
ates direetly into 
f( iLi r-y ea r cam j ) u.ses 
eacli \ear, and 
CaHIbrnia accepting 
thirty percent. 

( lonsequent ly, access 
to the tbur-> ear cani- 
pn.ses in these stales 
was reported lx- 
highly .seleeti\ e with 
tin adverse impact 
on minorities, 
Problems of access 
were exacerbated liy 
the fact lliat Florida 
rec[iiired the siieeess- 
ful eonipletioii of an 
enlranee examina- 
tion for eomnuinity 
eolleges und four- 
year eanipusi-s, and 
another examination 
(the CLAST ) tor pro- 
gres.sion to upper 
division courses at 
rour-year eamjxiM-s. 
The authors stated 
that (leorgia was the 
only other stale in 
the nation that 
ret|iiired .similar 
examinations. 

On the other 
haixl, Illinois, with a 
moderate balance 
between eomnuinit)' 
e<d leges aiul aeeessi- 



hie public and pri- 
vate four-year eam- 
puses. accepted 
almost fifl\ percent 
of il.s higli scTiooI 
gnitluaies directly 
into four-year institu- 
tions. while Indiana 
and Wisconsin, witli 
no community col- 
leges. relied essen- 
tially on four-year 
institutions. 

Wisconsin was I'ur- 
iher eharacieri/cd 
by tile develo(mient 
of a netw'ork of twt>- 
year academic cen- 
ters that were fully 
integrated with the 
four-year campuses, 
aiul a separate set of 
voeatioixd centers. 

College- 
Going Rate 

Among die five 
states .studied, the 
authors reported 
that stales witli the 
heav iesl relianee on 
eomnuinity col- 
leges— 1-Torkla and 
Calilbrn-ia — had a 
low proportion of 

(continncii ntt IJ> 
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Table I* 

Percent of In-State High School Graduates Going 
on to College 



State 


Reliance 

on 

Community 

Colleges 


19BB 

College 

Going 

Rate 


Florida 


High 


55.0 (63.0**) 


California 


High 


57.1 


Illinois 


Moderate 


76.9 


Indiana 


Mone 


44.5 


Wisconsin 


None 


73.7 



* From Table 19 of the original study- 

** College-going rate given in The Florida Statistical Abstract 

(State of Florida, 19901. 

hij^h sdioul j;rattuau.s comiiuiin}* 
their education. The stales with litlle 
or no reliance on coniniunity eol- 
lejtes— Illinois and Wisconsin — had 
the hij;hest i-noporlions t>I‘ hij;h 
school i^raduaies eonlininnjt their 
education (Table 1). The authors con- 
clude tliat eollege-}»oin^ rate itself is 
influcneed by llie .structure of the 
state hijiher education system. ].o\v 
cost aeeessilile four-year eainpu.ses 
presumably provide more incentive 
for students to continue their educa- 
tion than do eonimunity colleges. 

Flawed Data It is not clear who 

was included in the college-going 
rate. T'he Florida Statistical Abstracts 
indicate that of graduates contin- 
ue their eilueaiion eitlicr in state com- 
munity colleges or universities, an 
out-of'State college or university, or a 
technical or trade sehi)ol. The authors 
give a State nf Flt>rida reference, but 
do not cite a page number or indicate 
wlietlUT all forms of higher etliication 
were included. 'This is esix'cially cru- 
cial when comparLsons are made to a 
state like W^i.sconsin that has an elabo- 
rate system of two-year academic cen- 
ters integrated into their university 
.sysieni as well as separate vocational 
centers. Also, the college going rate 
of only i i.S"’!. for Indiana serms much 
too low to be rea.sonable. Again, one 
wonders ifonh’ a partial tlaia source 
was ii.setl. 

Fau lt y Log i e Fven if one were to 
accept tile college going rates pre- 
sented h> the authors, the fiiulings 
reveal a paltern that runs eounier to 
the It>gie of tlieir argument, That is. 
1‘lorida ami California should have the 
lowest college going rates. Indiana 
sliould have a rate similar to that of 



W i.seonsin since it ha.s few comnuini- 
IV colleges. Illinois, w'ith a halanec 
between eomnnmity colleges and 
Ibur-ycar eanipiuses should have an 
intermediate college-going ratc.TTie 
aulliors really do not deal with this 
anomalous data pattern, hut simply 
laud the systems present in Wi.scon.sin 
and Illinois. 

Freshmen Enrollment at 
four-year Campuses and 
Bachelor Degree 
Attainment 

The authors eoneluded that stale.s 
with the large.st proportiimal reliance 
on community colleges — Florida and 
Calil'ornia — frequently had low fresh- 
man baccalaureate enrollment and 
much lower liaelielor tlegree attain- 
ment rates (Table 2). 

It is not surprising that .states 
with heav) reliance (mi eomnumity 
colleges should have a low jiropor 



Table 2 

Proporation of Freshman at Baccalaureate Campuses*, 
and Bachelor Degree Attainment** 



State 


Reliance 

in 

Community 

Colleges 


1988 

Freshman 

Enrolled 

at 

Baccalaureate 

Campuses 


Bachelor 
Degrees 
as % of Total 
Higher 
Education 
Enrollment 


Florida 


High 


23.3 


7.2 


California 


High 


37.9 


5.8 


Illinois 


Moderate 


39.4 


8.1 


Indiana 


None 


77.0 


11.7 


Wisconsin 


None 


51.6 


9.6 



"From Table 20 of the original Study. 

** From Table 22 of the original Study, See text for discussion of 
problems with this calculation. 



tion of freshmen enrolled at four-year 
campus. TTiat is the way these sys- 
tems were constructed. The authors’ 
attempt to link the pn)portion of first- 
time fre.shmen enrolled at baccalauix*- 
ate campuses to the eventual bache- 
lor degree attainniem rale for the 
states has some clear problems, 
l- auhy De llnit ion s TTie authors 

(confinuce/ on 

I i ‘ 
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Florida and 
California 
were 
character- 
ized by a 
heavy 
reliance on 
community 
colleges. . . 
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It is not 
surprising 
that states 
with heavy 
reliance on 
community 
colleges 
should have 
a low 
proporation 
of freshmen 
enrolled at 
four-year 
campus. 
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noted 11 mimher of ditTieulties in try- 
inj> to mciisiire badielor decree 
atuiinnicnt. Diun liniiliiiions rec[uircd 
that they use aj»itrci*ate enrollment in 
higher edueution as the student base 
for eoinputing degree auainnient 
rates. Thus a suite's degree attainment 
rate was eomputed by dividing the 
niimher of baehelor degrees awarded 
at the end of an academie year by the 
total enrollment in higher edueution 
in the fall of that year. Tlie authors 
elaimed that this enrollment data pro- 
vided degree attainment rates that 
were similar to the rates estimated 
using ennjllnient data lagged for the 
p^e^'ious four, six. eigiu or ten years. 

Fiiriher, it was not possible to 
separate the regular degree credit 
enrollment from the non-degree cred- 
it enrollment for Florida. And. while 
both public and private higher educa- 
tion data were used for other states, 
only public college and university 
data were used for Florida. Finally, 
the aiuhtirs included enrollces .seek- 
ing two-year terminal occupational 
degrees in their ba.se for the bachelor 
degree attainment rate. 

The.se differences in the I'lorida 
data clearly lead to [Hoblenis. Non- 
degree-seeking credit students arc 
more than 10"i. t>f the total communi- 
ty college enrollment in Florida. The 
claim that the.se enrollments could 
not he removed for Florida is puz- 
zling. Data in the Florida Community 
College Fact Hook (.State of Florida, 
1992) clearly .sejxirate non-degree- 
sceking credit students, as does 
IFF.DS national data for all of the 
states. The inclusion of students 
seeking two-year occupational 
degrees is also problematic. Once 
again, in i'lorida. one-fifth of the 
degree-seeking students are in oeeii- 
palional programs. I'he authors 
assume that the rate of transfer of 
occupational students is "inereasing-" 
A study done at Miami-Dade 
Community College (Belcher, lyS”) 
founil that less than a lliird of two- 
year oeeupational degree .students 
enrolled in the .State liniver.sity 
Sysleni within the .sul7sc‘<.|ueni live 
years after obtaining their oeeupa- 
lii>nal degree. Slates like Florida with 
a broad missitm for their eommuniiy 
e«illcges are penalized hen career 
oeeupational students and non- 



degree-.secKing credit students are 
included in a denominator which 
purports to measure bachelor degree 
attain mem rate. 

Finally, the count of bachelor 
degrees for Florida is also undere.sli- 
inated. By using t>nly public college 
and university data.eommiinity col- 
lege transfers to private universities 
in Florida do not contribute their 
baehelor degrees to the fniul count 
fur the state. At Miami-Dade 
Comnumity College, fully of A. A. 

graduates transfer to local private uni- 
vcrsitic.s (Belcher. 198"'). And, there 
arc few private two-year colleges in 
Fh)rida u> add their transfers to die 
eventual public universiiy bachelor 
degree count to offset this loss. 

Faulty logic The pattern of the 
data in the five .states .simply does nt)i 
support the argument that a higher 
proportion of tlr.st-timc students at 
baccalaureate campuses leads to a 
higher proportion obtaining bachelor 
dcgrec.s. ('criainly the data ftjr ihc.se 
five states, however flawed, docs not 
show such a clear pattcri..Tlic pro- 
ptmion of first-time .students ctirollcd 
in haccalaureatc campuses isalmo.si 
identical for < California and Illinois, 
yet the suppo-sed bachelor degree 
attainment rate is much lower for 
Califiirnia. Florida, with the lowest 
percentage of first-lime freshmen 
enrolled at haeealaureaie cam(^u,ses 
has a higher baehelor degree attain- 
ment rate than California and a rate 
com]iarabIe to Illinois. 



Bachelor Degree 
Attainment by Ethnicity 

In spite of the problems with the 
way OrllekI and Paul calculate haehe- 
Ujr degree auainnient, tlieir findings 
on ethnicity arc noteworthy because 
they were unable to draw firm con- 
clusions about the relation.ship 
between ethnicity and ilcgrcc attain- 
ment rates. 'Fhe data in Table ^ reveal 
that Indiana had the highest degree 
attainment rates for each of the eth- 
nic groups compared, while 
(California had the lowest. However, 
i'lorida had the second highest 
degree auainmeni rates for Blacks 

(C(ntUniw(f ou f -n 
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Tabre 3 

Bachelor Degree Attainment for Minorities* 
Reliance 

on Bachelor Degrees as % of Total 

Communitv Higher Education Enrollment for 

State Colleges Blacks Hispanics 



florida 


High 


4.8 


5.5 


California 


High 


3.0 


35 


Illinois 


Moderate 


4.3 


3,0 


Indiana 


None 


6.5 


9.3 


Wisconsin 


None 


iVa 


n/a 



* From Table 18 of the original Study. 



rni\XTNity System in EUjritU IkkI their 
orij»in in :t eomnumity ertllefte 
(Heldier. 1991). Vl hatever this table 
i.s trying to argue, the aetual ininsler 
etmiribution in l-lnritla is \ ery high, 
rite transfer rate of two-\ear gradu- 
ates into pulilie utiiversilies is 
ap|in>xiiiiaie!y "0"«. within the year 
ftillowing gradiiatirm. 

Funding Capacity and 
Bachelor Degree 
Attainment 
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and i lispanies. Ibllowed liy Illinois, it 
is unibrtiinate iliai we do not ha\e 
data for Wiseonsin. (t)rfield and Paul 
stale that elhnie tlaia were not avail- 
ahle.) but given the data that are tlis- 
pla\ed. Florida and California sliould 
have the lowest degree attainniem 
rate. Illinois siuuild he higher than 
either of these two states, and Indiana 
and Wiseonsin should have the liigh- 
est rales, 'i'hc fata that Florida, with a 
heavy relianee on eoninuiniiy col- 
leges. ranks seeond on this table 
meant that OrFiekl and Paul were 
unable to draw <\n\ etmelusiotis aliout 
liigher education strueture and 
degree attainment rates of ethnic 
minorities. Apparently, the Uigical 
ineonsisieney in this data patiem wa.s 
apparent even to them. 

Transfer Rate 

Orlleld and Paul purj^oiT to show 
"transfers from the two-year colleges 
to the public and private haeealaure- 
ate eampuses." They u.sed a "iransfer 
rate" that is eonsirueted by dividing 
the mimher of community college 
iransiers by total higher ediieaiion 
enroihueni. This gives a "iransl'er 
ralc Tliai is deeeptiveh low aiul that 
wxnild very likely mask any patterns 
iliai aeuially exist. Al.so. the data for 
Morida include transfers to pulilie 
universities only. Recall that at 
•Miami-Dade fully 1 of two-yea r 
graduates iransfer to pri\ate universi- 
ties in the local area (belclu r. 19H“) 

It is difUcult to know what to say 
about litis table. T he measure is very 
ix*euliur. It appears as if few students 
transfer to haeealaureale eampuses in 
ITurida. And yet.""”., of all students 
in upper division at the .Stale 



OrfiekI and Paul ecmeluded that 
differences in funding did not deter- 
mine degree attainment rates. T hey 
reporietl that states such as Florida 
and C-alifornia had the highest lax 
capacity, the largest higher edueai ion 
appropriatioti (ter student, the lowest 
uiitioti as a percent of appropriation 
plus tuition, and the lowe.st bachelor 
degree attainment rates. On the 
Ollier hand. stales such as Illinois. 

Indiana, and W isconsin had U»wer 
appropriations, higher tuition, and 
higher bachelor degree attainment 
rales. 

Faulty Logie . OrliekI and Paul 
higiilight the lindings (or tax ea|taei- 
ty, even though data are presented 
that sln>w that Florida's tax eflbiT 
(actual lax revenues as a percent of 
capacity) is the lowest ol the live 
stales studied. In fact. FU>rida s tax 
effort is i tth in the nation, while 
WTseonsin’s is till (Research 
A.ssoeiates of Washington. 1992), 

It should also he noied that the 

Table 4 * 

Transfers From Two-Year Colleges 
to Baccalaureate Campuses 

Reliance 

on 

Communir/ Transfer 
State Colleges Rate 



Florida 


High 


2.2 


California 


High 


8.3 


Illinois 


Moderate 


4.2 


Indiana 


None 


n/a 


Wisconsin 


None 


9.9 



* From Table 21 of the original Study. 
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Hij^licT Kdiiciiion A|>pn)pri:iiions ]x*r 
Miiilciit 4 Ui)lccl for each state is the 
statewide averajte aeross eomnumiiv 
eolleges and universities. I'se ol 
sueli (igiires gives a pariieularly mis- 
leading picture of the plight of eom- 
munity colleges in Florida. Funding 
per student in Florida universities 
compares more favorably to national 
nttrms than does funding per stn- 
dent in Florida community colleges. 
\\ hieh ranks in the lowest 
nationwide (Jt>ne.s & lirinknian. 

I WO). 

Faulty data . Finally, the Floritki 
data for Higher l-ducatic»n 
Appropriations per stiick-nt are sim- 
j>ly incorrect from lyK.VHt onward. 

I he state switched to a tO credit 
F'FF after 1980, and the Slate Higher 
Fdueation Finance OlTieer (SI IHF'O) 



reported "reduced” F'FF. totals rather 
than re-eon\eriiiig hack to .^0 cred- 
its as had heen rcapiested. i'his 
inflated the dollars per F'I'H report- 
ed. 'Fhe review’crs confirmed this 
w ith hoth Research Associates of 
Washington (the source ol' the data), 
and the current FUtrida SlMiFO. 
When the data are converted, the 
Fhirida number for 1 989-90 is aliout 
S 1.300. Thu.s. California and 
Wi.seonsin have the highest a|ipro- 
priaiion [ler student. 

Orlield and Paul were not aware 
ol this error in F'FF. (ii\en that 
Wisconsin's tax effort is tlh in the 
nation and that it ranks above 
Florida in higher education aj^i^ro- 
priations per siudeiu. it is possible 
that funding is related to degree 
aitainmeni. 



Summary 

Tlie Ford Foundation study by Orfield and Paul 
argued that systems with a reliance on community 
colleges w'ere not effective in producing bachelor 
degree graduates. .Vn examination of five of their 
conclusions demonstrates several problems. Data 
used to determine College-going rate are flawed, and 
the authors do not cite a complete enough reference 
lo determine the problem. Fhe pattern of finding.s lor 
the stares studied does not fit their conclusions for 
l)oth College-Going Rate and Bachelor Degree 
Attainment. In addition, faulty definitions are piesent 
in most measures, but especially in Bachelor Degree 
Attainment and Transfer Rate. Their study drew 
sweeping conclusions from these poor data. 

Have Orfield and Paul reconsidered some of 
these tlndings? Tlie reviewers of this entique thought 
so. However, the author has not seen anv recantation 
Quite the conirary.in a July 1995 Miami Herald arti- 
cle headlined ’‘Ouismaned: System Discourages 4- Year 
Degrees.’ Faith Paul was quoted as saying that “the loss 
out of the community colleges |tn Florida | has to be 
enormous. This conclusion was drawn from a single 
“Statistic"— the number of bachelor’s degrees per 
100,000 working residents. Fortunately, the 
Postsecondary Education Planning Commission 
(PEPC) is beginning a longitudinal study of bachelor 
degree attainment in Florida. If the study uses a proTV 
er research design and controls for entering level 
skills, we w'lU finally have some believable data on 
the coi inbution of community colleges to baccalaure- 
ate degrees. 
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Benefits of Effective 
Developmental Education 

Jay R. Bushneil 



With an open-door policy, community 
college educators face the challenge of serv- 
ing increased numbers of students not acad- 
emically prepared to succeed in college. 
There exists legislative resistance to support 
funding of developmental courses for these 
students. The results of this study suggest 
that there are at least three benefits from 
effective developmental programs: 

1. students do acquire the skills to 
succeed in college courses. 

2. students will continue with their 
college careers, thus making reten 
tion an important form of enrollment 

3. society benefits from individuals 
who are skilled and well educated. 

In short the benefits from effective 

developmental programs justify the costs. 

The operative word here is "effective." In 
working with at-risk students to develop an 
effective program, community college educa- 
tors have the opportunity to take a proactive 
lead in teachiri/learning innovations. This 
study demonstrates why an effective devel- 
opmental education program is an appropri- 
ate component of the curriculum of a com- 
prehensive community college. 
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he COriKTSlOIK^ 

lo the com- 
munity col- 
lcj>c mcivcini'in hu.s 
been the o]x*n-door 
polic)- tliai gives all 
students an opporiu- 
niiy to succeed in 
higher education. In 
dealing with iliose 
students who lack 
die basic college 
level skills of ivad- 
ing, writing, or niatli. 
coniiniinilv college 
educators have Iieen 
shifting from a phi- 
losophy that these 
student^ have the 
Tight lo fail" u> a 
philosophy that 
these students have a 
Tight to succeed’, 
l oday there appears 
to he professional 
awaixaiess among 
many e<imnumii\ 
college edue’utors 
dial with the appro- 
priate curricula, 
iiislrueiional tech- 
niques. and asse.ss- 
ineni methods, a sig- 
iiincant number of 
students who are 
academical ly ;u-risk 
can succeetl in eol- 
lege, 

/ (} 



IVrhaps equally 
important to tliis 
shift in phiktsophy is 
llie recognition that 
at-risk students now 
represent a [iiaj«)rily 
of the pre.sent da>‘ 
ctininiunity college 
.student body. 'I'o 
support enrollment 
levels, many four 
year colleges and 
imivensiiy are also 
ailmitiing students 
who lack the basic 
college level reading, 
writing or math skills 
Historically, 
cotnmunity colleges 
have provided the 
most coniprc'hensive 
environment for 
meeting the needs 
of the.se academical- 
ly at-risk stiulcnt.s. 
Within higher edu- 
cation. coniiminity 
college educators 
have had the niosl 
experience in w« irk- 
ing witli these stu- 
dents. With Mich a 
history, one might 
expect that commu- 
nity college educa- 
tors have mastered 
the art ol working 
with these students. 

20 




’let critics have 
seicreh- qucsiioncil 
the value of past 
developmental 
courses in communi- 
ty colleges. Zwerling 
( 19'’6>. one of the 
severest critics, 
lahcleil developmen- 
tal programs as 
•remedial ghettos' 
wltere students are 
tnieked for failure. 
While this eonelu- 
•sion is harsh, it 
underscores the 
need of eomiminity 
college educators to 
caR-fulIy evaluate 
their developmental 
education courses. 
This is especially 
true since many leg- 
islators ami the gen- 
eral public are 
becoming im]-)atieni 
with the general idea 
of offering develop- 
mental education 
courses in a college 
.setting. As Roiieclie 
and Ihnieche ( 1993) 
suggc.st, there are 
indicators that the 
friendsliip hetweeti 
higher education and 

(cffutinmuf tn{ /></,(•(' l^) 
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the pubJic has cooled over the issue of poor 
results front developmental education pro- 
gnims. To prevent further intrusion by lej»isla- 
ti\'e bcidies, ctMumvinity eolIe^c educators must 
demonstrate that developmental programs are 
effective. 

Benefits from effective developmental 
education 

rhere are at least three benefits from an 
effective develo()menlal education program. 

'fhe first benefit Ls' tiie [ihilosophical and pro- 
fc,s.sionaI satisfactUm of knowing that the cor- 
re*ct gtiidance and learning climate has been 
provided tor the development of these stu- 
dents. Students placed in developmci.iiil 
courses have every right to expect that they 
will benefit from their experiences in these 
classes. Community ctillege educators .should 
expect no less of themselves than a complete 
comniitmenl to the sueec.ss of these at-risk stu- 
dents. 

A second benefit of an effective deveU^p- 
menlal education program involves an 
assumed economic payoff to society and to 
sttidcnls. As first suggested by Sehullz (1961 ) 
and Weisbrod ( 1962). tlie public support for 
higher education results in higher productivity 
to society and higher earning jiower for the 
individual. If a developmental etliication pro- 
gram contributes to the academic sueec.ss of 
students in college, then this henefit may have 
been realized. 

Finally, there* is tiie benefit ti> the eoninui- 
nity college. If the results of a recent study 
(Bushnell. 1992) are generalizable. students 
who complete effective developmental educa- 
tion courses tend to remain at the college sig- 
nificantly longer than citlicr students not need- 
ing remediation or students who do not sue- 
cessfnlly complete effective developmental 
courses. 

The challenge ' — to identify 'effective' 

rhe challenge for devekipniental educa- 
tors is to determine what constitutes 'en'ceiive' 
developmental ediieation. Classroom a.s.si*ss- 
meni as outlined hy Cross and Angelo ( 1988) 
and Angelo and Cross (1 99.^) provides a means 
for in.structors to evaluate instructional tech- 
niques. Yet the more basic question is whether 
students succeed in col lege- level e<nir.ses 
because of skills acquirexl in developmemal 
courses. Longitudinal tracking of students 
who complete developmental courses jrro- 
vides a means for answering this qne.siion. 

Opportunities for community 
college educators 

It is ct)mm«Mi kimwledge that a large per- 



centage of students coming out of high school 
today are* ill prepared to academically deal 
with college. Hell's (199.-S) recent revisitation 
of .1 j\€tUo}} fit Risk makes it <-lrar ilvat the 
ct>ndition.s are not likely to improve in the 
near future. It is aiso generally accepted that 
large numbers of older students will continue 
to enroll in community colleges. Having been 
out of school for several years, many of these 
older students need academic refre*sher cours- 
es. The challenge for community college edu- 
cators is to view working with these at-risk 
students as an opportunity to discover what 
constitutes effective learning. Since these 
effective learning stnuegies for developmental 
students may he applicable to all .students, 
community college educators have the oppor- 
tiinih' to become leaders in learning thetiry 
and application. Opportunities also abound to 
demonstnite hmv .student.s actually contribute 
to suciety once they .succcs-sfully complete 
developmental courses. 

('learly, the assumption 
is that students who are 
academically poorly 1 1 
prepared are 
at-risk t)f not 
completing 
their college 
education. 

1 1 Is assumed 
tlv.u lacking 
the skills to 
read, write, or 
compute at a 
college level would 
hinder their ability to 
succeed in college-level 
courses. Placement intr» and 
completion of dc\elopmcnial 
courses is \ iewed as a \\"iy t)f 
reducing the ri.sk for these students. 

Yet if developmental courses fail to 
deliver as many critics have .suggested, ■ 
the open-door becomes a revolving 
door with lhc.se students ei'irolling one 
.semc.sier, hut gone the next. To avoid 
ihe revolving dr)or, community college 
educators must carefully reconsider and 
continually ussc.ss their developmental 
ccUication program. 

Comnuiniiy college educators must 
also consider that time and nione\' spent 
on education will provide economic bcnc-| 
fils to both sodeiy, us well as. the siiidcni. 
When applied to developmental education, 
the quc.siion is whether titc financial support 
provided through funding <»f ilcvclopmental 
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courses (iro\'idcs iin udcqiKitc rcliirn to sociciy. 
Uc|ually iniporianl is whctlicr tile smdeiil beiie- 
fits from his/her financial conirihution. N\»t 
only ck) sluileills incur the expense liiition, 
books, and living expenses, but they also incur 
a loss of earning power while aticiuling these 
classes. 



about an instructor's skills to ‘teach' or pnn'ide 
an erfectivc learning environment, but also it 
would be highly benencial to ascertain the 
degree of learning that has bei*n aeetunplished. 
(.)f course, this devclopnienial altitude about 
teaching applies to all college teachers, not just 
developmental education instructors. 



Are developmental courses academically 
effective 

Most research that lias evaluated dcvelop- 
nicntal programs has focu.scd on traditional 
aciidcniic iiicasurcs of success, such as degrees 
earned, grade-point averages, retention rates, or 
credits earned. The general assumption has 
been that academic success translates into life 
siiccc.ss. A rc\’icw of tlic literature suggests 
mixed results as to whether studems actually 
benelil from the eo.iiplelion of developmental 
courses. In many eases, llie* critics have just 
eau.se for their eoiieerns about ineffeelive treat- 
ment of developmental sludenls. While there 
are inilieaiors that some .students are not likely 
UJ sueeceil rc'gardle.ss of the strategies 
employed, most .students, as suggested by 
Moore ( 1 ‘rO). Cross ( 19^1 & 1 ^rb). Roueehe 
and Snow ( 19"’"'), and Maxwe-ll ( 19"'9).ean sue- 
eced under the right cireunisianecs. .Moreover, 
there are some clear indiealitins as to what 
eonstiuiies effective developmental edueaiion 
programs (Roueehe & Roueehe. 199 O. The 
research sugge.sts that failure of student sue- 
eess with developmental edueaiion has Ix’cti 
due mostly to the poor dc.sign of developmen- 
tal courses and not tlie students’ deficieneies as 
is .so often a.ssumed. 

I'hc challenge for eoniniuniiy college edu- 
cators is to determine the optimal cireuni- 
stanees for siiceess. No longer should place- 
ment into or e\en completion of developmen- 
tal courses he used us the measure of effeeliw- 
nc.ss. Do siiidenls exit developmental courses 
iieettuse the\ ha\e mastered the necessary 
skills for future sueees.s’/ Are there clear objee- 
live eritcrion-refereneed assessments of 
whether studems have mastered these skills? 

Do eonimunily college educators longiuidinalh 
track the.se students as a means of formaiiwly 
evaluating their developmental courses? In 
short, comiminity college educators need to 
provide a total t|uality managenient (Cross 
199.S) approaeli to developmental edueaiion. 
Thea- is a need to follow students who com- 
plete developmeaitul courses out ihe college 
door and into society in an effort to mea.sure 
the quality of instruction. I’lie objective is to 
continue to .seek ways of niainiatniug or 
improving quality. Not only wtiiild it be profes- 
sionally sound to take a deveUipmental attitiiile 
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Results of the study 

lb le.st the aeadeniii- The general assumption has 
effeeiivene.ss of develop- been that academic success 

mental reading at translates into life success. 

Daytona Beach 
Community College 

(DB(,C). Bu.shneirs study (1992) examined the 
aeademie results of students who eompleied 
dewlopmenial reading in the 19"9-H0 school 
\car hy maiehing their pedbrniaiic'e to that of 
a demogntpliieally similar cohort group of stu- 
dents not placed in reading. Being tested was 
the assuinpti(Mi that on completion of develop- 
menial reading courses, .sludenls .shijukl be 
able to sueeessfully compete with those .stu- 
dents not placed in developniemal reading. 

Roth groups were tracked through the fall 
term of 1991 or until the student eompleied a 
degree or degrees at the eomnuinity college. 

While the group who eompleied dcvck'pnien- 
lal reading liad a sigiiifieaiuly Iowct CJPA (2.6-t 
v. 2,90) for all their academic work at the eom- 
muniiy college ( Table I ). there was no signili- 
cant diiTcTcnee between the two groups in 
terms of degrees earned or credits earned per 
semester. Inieresiingly. the reading group aeiu- 
ally had a higher percentage of .students earn- 
ing degrees from the community college with 
■tT'n earning either Associate of Arts degrees or 
Associate of Science degrees compared to 29“!. 
of those not required to take developmental 
reading. Hven nu>re surprising was the di.scov- 
ery that the students completing developmen- 
tal re-ading remained enrolled at the communi- 
ty college twice as long and carried the same 
comparable course load. This may help explain 
the higher percentage of developmental reatl- 

Tabla4-1 

Composite acadamic comparison of Group #1 

(those who completed developmental reading) and Group #2 (those 
who did not take deveiopmantal reading) 



Characteristics Group #1 (n 1 13) 


Group #2 (n 95) 


Mean semesters attsnded/studentS.2 


4.1 


Mean credits attempted/stysemester 


1010.7 


Number students earning dagrees46 (41%) 


28 (29%) 


Number of degrees earned 51 


31 


GPAsatDBCC 2.64 


2,9 
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ing students i^etting degrees. Of course, this 
higher retention rate of developmental stu- 
dents also represents an important source of 
college enrollment. 

The study also examined llie issue of 
long-term economic bendlts. As stressed by 
Schultz ( 1961 ) and Weishrod (1962). it is 
assumed that mcrcased education provides sig- 
nificant economic 
returns to society and 
the individual. It is also 
assumed that there are 
many immeasurable 
noneconomic benefits 
from a higher education 
that exceed the mone- 
tary heneiits. The problem is how to mea.sure 
such economic benefits. In the past, <mc could 
intellectually debate this issue. However, the 
economic conditions of recent years has creat- 
ed a climate where higher education must pnj- 
vide concrete pnK)f of such benefits. 

Ix.*gislalors are beginning to require proof that 
financial support for developmental education 
programs is warranted. 

The Biishnell (1992) study addre.s.sed this 
i.ssue by comparing the economic performance 
of both groups during the fourth quarter of 
1991. C.omparisons were made in terms of 
fourth quarter earnings, weeks worked during 
die quarter, and types of industries empltjyed. 
C.leurly, one course taken eleven years prior 
cannot be u.scd to explain an> economic pat- 
tern, hut the assumptum is that completion of 
dcNxIopmcntal reading should help contrihiite 
to later success in as much as it helps the stu- 
dent master reading skills needed for success 
in college and future employment. Although 
the group not placed in developmental reading 
liad higher average .salaries, the difference was 
not statistically .significant, 'riius both groups 
were comparable in terms of earnings for the 
quarter. Interestingly, 
despite the reces.sion 
conditions for the 
fourth quarter of 1 99 1 , 
both groups were* fully 
employed. Finalb', hoth 
groups were equally 
represented in indiis- 
iries as listed in the 
Standard Industrial ()las.sincation Manual of 
I9H8, All this evidence suggest a favorable 
return to st>ciety for its financial support of thr 
dc\ ^'lopnicntal ct'orscs. 



Community college educators 
need to accept the responsibility 
for what they do have control 
over and plan to provide opportu- 
nities for all students to achieve 
success at the community college. 



The economic condition of 
recent years has created a cli- 
mate where higher education 
must provide concrete proof of 
such benefits. 



A proactive opportunity 

There is no point of lamenting the good 
old days’ when students were prepared to do 
college work. This train of thought not only 
tends to gio.ss over conditions of the past.it 
lends to impede pn>active solutions for wiiai 
community college educators now face. 

'Fherc is also no benefit with blaming oth- 
ers for the academic condition of these at-risk 
.students. There is enough blame to go around. 
Again, this train of thought fails to be proac- 
tive. Community college educators need to 
accept the responsibility for what they dt) have 
contrt)! t)ver and plan to provide opportunities 
tor all students to achieve success at the com- 
munity college, 

rile bad news is that there are many stu- 
dents entering through the open-door not aca- 
demically prepared to .^iiccccd in college. The 
good news is that this will provide exciting 
opportunities to discover cfteciive learning. In 
their st'areh for ‘effective’ strategies, develop- 
mental educators have the opportunity to di.s- 
ctner and evaluate new innovations in learn- 
ing. Whether the instructor utilizes da,ssn)om 
asses.sment, thematic instruction, cooperative 
learning, critical thinking .skills, learning styles, 
nuillicwlliirali.sm, .supplemental instruction, or 
individualized instruction, he/she will be in the 
forefront of a leaehing/learning revolution. 
With the ability to demonstrate that sludenis 
actually do benefit from the completion of 
developmental ctuirse.s. community college 
educators would be in a better position to 
address the financial and political concerns of 
legislators. By demonstrating the benefits of 
developmental education, perhaps the love 
affair between Iiighcr education and society 
that has been lost (Roucchc and Rt)ucchc. 
199.^) can be rekindled. 

An institutional eominitmem to effective 
de\eU)pmenial education makes everyone a 
winner. 'I'he ctjllcge benefits by demonstrating 
Us ability to sueees.sfully fulfill its mis.sion. 

Mt)s1 imporuinlly, the student is given a real 
chance to succeed and bec<jme a contributing 
memlxT of society. The college also benefits 
not only from the satisfaction of doing a good 
joli. but they lx*nefii with belter .students in all 
classes, a growth philosophy about what con- 
stitutes learning and a more stable student 
population. 
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Tlie Influence of the CLAST 

on Faculty and Students in a Community College English Department 

by Don Meagher 



T hose who have been 
v(Kal in their oppo- 
sition to the CL/VST 
have cited its dispropor- 
tionate effects on minority 
and second-language stu- 
dents and have questioned 
the expenses involved in 
administering the test. 

With the recent legislation 
offering alternatives to the 
(;iAST. perhaps some of the 
uigenc)- has been removed 
from arguments against it. 
However. I would like to 
add to tliese objections by 
suggesting a pedagt)gical 
reason for eliminating the 
(HAST, particularly noting 
the effects it has had on 
the teaching 
of read- 



ing and composition. 1 will 
base r ly suggestions on an 
interview study I conduct- 
ed with community college 
faculty and .students con- 
cerning their attitudes 
toward college-level literacy 
(Meagher, 1993). 

I conducted this study 
at a Florida community col- 
lege that for the sake of 
anonymity 1 will refer to as 
“Everglades Community 
College." I wanted to gain 
an understanding of how 
both faculty and students 
c\>neeive of college-level 
reading and composition to 
see if their comments 
would suggest improve- 
ments for the 

teach- 
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ing and learning of these 
subjects. Thnjugh an analy- 
sis of interview transcripts, 

I was able to draw what I 
think arc some interesting 
coneiasions concerning the 
meaning that both groups 
ascribe to literacy, especial- 
ly as this involves the influ- 
ence of the CLAST, 

As one would suspect, 1 
found both similarities and 
differences in the views 
expressed by the students 
and faculty. One similarity 
was that faculty and stu- 
dents seem to agree that 
there are many practical 
and personal benefits of lit- 
eracy. Also, both gi\)ups 
view literacy as a hierarchy 
of increasing complexity. 

On the other hand, the 
main difference I found 
was that the students inter- 
viewed tended to empha- 
.size matters of correctness 
and organizational clarity, 
while faculty tended to 
emphasize the more criti- 
cal, social, and cultunil 
aspects of literacy. In addi- 
tion, comments made by 
both students and faculty 
suggested that the overrid- 
ing influence of the ClAST 
exam has imposed a .specif- 
ic sense of purpixse on all 
()1 those involved in the 
(coutifuwd an page JJ) 
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leaching and learning of reading and 
composition. I concluded that this 
has not only influenced whai is 
tiHight in the Knglish anti reatling 
classes by forcing a focus on the 
mechanical and organii^ational skills 
tested on the Clj\Sl-Iike departmental 
exams, but has also limited the leach- 
ing of social, cultural, rhetorical, and 
literary asper ts of reading and compo- 
sition that the faculty value as well. 

In this article, I will first discuss 
some of these findings and their 
implications and then t)ffer some .spe- 
cific recommendations regarding the 
\\ ays reading and composition arc 
taught and assessed. In .short, because 
of wliat I feel ha\ e been limiting influ- 
ences on the English curriculum. I 
suggest that the CIjVST be completely 
eliminated, that college admini.stnttors 
allow English departments to deter- 
mine their own assessment processes, 
and that faculty devise assessments 
directly reflecting what they teach 
and value. 

The Teaching and 
Learning of English 

While few of the students that 1 
interviewed at Everglades mentitmed 
the .social or cultural dimensions of lit- 
eracy. almost all of them mentioned 
the importance of grammar, mechan- 
ics, and form. Students frequently 

mentioned concerns 
for the importance 
of grammar, punctua- 
tion, format, and clar- 
ity In their writing in 
general, and for writ- 
ing the .standard five- 
paragraph essay and 
the research paper 
in particular. 

Despite a common 
observ'iition of the 
foreign-horn stu- 
ilcnls that American 
students don't .seem to have acquired 
an ailcciuatc foundation in grammar, 
all of the student.s scenieii to agree 
(hat these things are important to 
learn, especially in relation to the 
communicative aspects of literacy. 

On the other hand, mu.st of the 
faciilly 1 intcr\ icwed tended to stress 
the more rhetorical and critical 
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dimensions of literacy, such as the 
abilities to express understanding in 
writing with adequate support from 
rertiial s<nirces and to evaluate what 
is read according to criteria of validity 
and relevance. The.se critical skills are 
more intellectual abilities applied in 
purposeful situations than tliey are 
matters of mechanical com]ietence. 

.Some facility participants also 
expressed a concern for the cultural 
enrichment of the individual and the 
ability to make aesthetic judgments. 

Others .strc.ssed the importance of 
ethical and social questions involved 
in literacy and the need for students 
to beet>me cx>nscious of .social reali- 
ties and to be able to analyze complex 
.social problems, especially tho.se 
faced by minorities. Some faculty par- 
ticipants seemed to conceive of litera- 
cy as a way for a person, especially 
minority individuals, to assimilate into 
main.strcam society. 

In one .sense, it may not seem sur- 
prising that many more faeulty would 
express views uf literacy that include 
much le.ss of the mechanical and tech- 
nical and more of the critical and cul- 
tural dimensions than students did. 
especially considering the differences 
in age, maturity, and educational back- 
grounds. Nevertheless, noting this dif- 
ference in perspective rai.scs the qiic.s- 
tion of why this is .so given the 
attempt that teachers make to influ- 
ence their .stiulents. 

At Everglades, the English faculty 
are definitely committed to the effec- 
tive teaching of what they feel is real- 
istic and practical under circum- 
stances of institutional and academic 
limitation. However, it seems that the 
requirtmiem to prej^are students— 
especially those who are nontnidition- 
al or academically underprepared — 
for the CLAST exam has encouraged 
the teaching of reading and composi- 
tion in ways that exclude aspects of 
literacy and of the disc’oline of 
laiglish that are valued by the faculty. 

This situation may in part account for 
wlr.it seems to be a studcju orienta- 
tion toward English as language .skills 
that arc learned and applied in the 
writing of clearly organizeil e.ssays. 

While this perspective on English has 
probably been one that most of the 

(amtiuucd on 
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To address the need to 
prepare students for the 
departmental exam, one 
teacher described how he 
requires students to write 
imclass timed essays "to 
familiarize them with the 
kind of topics that they are 
going to get. " 
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Grammatical correct- 
ness and organizational 
clarity are the main crite- 
ria for passing the exams 
because these are the cri- 
teria for evaluating the 
CLAST essays. 



studciu.s Icurnccl in dcmcnury und 
scc'imdiiry schools, ii seems to have 
been reinforeetl in their eoniimini'.y 
eoIlej;e ex[ierience by a sequence of 
rcadiitg and coniposiiion courses that 
in effect comnmnicaics this same way 
of thinking by requiring exit exams 
rcc| Hiring such limitcti language use. 

Howcnct. the comments of faciii- 
t\ participants suggest deeper ilKt>rei- 
ical pcrspcciivcs that arc not being 
iiieluded in this tyj^e of assessment, 
l-or example. se\ eral of the faeult> 
u.scal the lei nis' ihe reading proee.ss" 
.intl ' ilte w riting procc.s.s'“ to refer to 
I he w a\ in which the\ teach siutients 
to approach th“ ta.sks of compa-hend- 
ing and eompo.sing 
texts, t )ne faculty 
member tlescribed 
t[uite explicitly how 
she itikes a pnjcess 
approach in her 
classes: “I start out 
talking about the 
writing process, and 
we tio :i lot with 
that, like brainstorm- 
ing a lit! what makes a got)d essay." 

riiese and other references by 
the faculty ixirticipants suggest that 
tiespite w haleter else the\ may eon- 
teiitrate tin in their ela.sscs, and 
tiespi’.e how sttidents wiil he asse.ssetl 
at the end. a process approach in 
stuiie form is used to icaeli tlifferem 
a.speets of rcatling and writing. and 
much oftlie icaeiiing and learning is 
tliought of in terms refleeiing a cogni- 
tive or developmental orientaikm. In 
respect to the depart mental exams, 
this orientation llnds nt) expression in 
w hat sUKlenis are asked tt> do when 
tlu*\- write what esseiilially is a rough 
draft til' a li\ c paragraph essay in sixty 
minutes. Not only is it impossilile for 
suidenls to go through the steps of 
prewriiing, w riting, and revision in any 
more tlian ahhre\ i;ued ways, hut also 
students are not expected to write in 
complex rlietorieal forms. 

(irammatieal eorreetties.s ami org;tni/a- 
lional elarit) are the main criteria for 
passing tile exams because these are 
the criteria for e\:iluating the (;i,ASr 
ess.iys. 

i'iie faetilty also express oilier 
opinions and values that are not 
reflected in the highU .si rtiei ureal 
skills-orientetl departmental exams. In 



fact, one 1-ngli.sh leaclier expre.s.sed 
serious douliis about a skills approach 
to teaching writing and staled her 
belief lliat "Sometimes we deprive 
them beeau.se o( our locus" and "Vie 
forget what reading and writing is all 
alioui." She also suggested a jireter- 
eiiee for allowing stutlents to feel that 
tlicN really tIo have .something intelli- 
gent to say, that we re not just putting 
them through this, like a herd of eat- 
tie." 

Another teacher made it clear 
that one of the things .she wants Iter 
simlems to experience is the use of 
writing as a way "to gain some per- 
spective on themselNcs." She stated 
tliat she sees college as a place to 
"help them .specal along in this 
process of self-diseover\-." Site also 
stated that she tries to ]iel]-> lier stu- 
dents w ith attempts to "get .students to 
tliink about their positionality in soci- 
ety that we live in" and "to make them 
look inwartlb' or to make them look at 
human nature." This teacher seems to 
see literacy as a wa>’ to untlersiand 
social issues and as a liberating oppor- 
tunity, e-speeially. as .she emphasi/ed. 
for minority students. 

In addition to tliesc emphases 
that go beyond universall\ applicable 
skills and organi/ational logic, mam' of 
the faculty attempt to bring liteniiure 
into the core of ilieir eour.se*s. For 
example, one faculty memix'r who is a 
published poet ami writer of short sto- 
ries. stated Iiow lie tries to emphasize 
the subtleties and complexities oflan- 
guage in literature. Another teaeiier 
dearly stated how he tries to iniert.‘st 
simlems in the literary tradiiiim in a 
way that “goes against some of llie 
current erhieal trends, where there is 
no inlierem value in any work." A 
third leadier liolds an aesiheiie \ iew 
of literautre and requires .students in 
one of Iiis dasses to write a semester- 
long eririeal analysis of one literary 
work. Ic“ading "tiiward value judg- 
tiienis' and a eritic'al evaluation of ilie 
author and the w'ork. 

The emphasis on cognitive dcNC'l- 
Dpment made b\' virtnalb- all of ilie 
faeulty, the social perspeetb e 
expressed by .some, and the use of lii- 
eraltire mentitjiied b\ most suggests 
approaches to the leuehing of l-.tiglish 
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Not only is it 
impossible for students 
to go through the 
steps of prewriting, 
writing, and revision in 
any more than abbreviat- 
ed ways, but also students 
are not expected to write 
in complex rhetorical 
forms. 



I'.i.il :IU- iliDCf 
jIu- •.;!!!'. o! .41.1*11 
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l- C' .il V i \ -niv, 

cohcTciic’c* tlial a'v 
MrvssfO on llu 
CLAST-likc dcpuri- 
nicmul 

1 110 ced. most oI iIk- 
lacully particijianis 
expressed \ ie\v.s 
dial confiieied 



ihe limiled perspec- 
ii\e reHeeled in the CtAST skiL>. 



One teacher exemplified this ohje*. 
tion when she expressed her len 
thai a departmeniai exam enipha.s:, 
ing liigbh stmtiiireti essai.s .aul 
grammatieal eorreciness may cause 
holh laculiy and students u> lose 
sight of more meaningful reasons for 
reading and writing. In fact she star 
ed her doubts aliout an empliasis on 
just such formulaic writing: "We 
know that they fiave to take a depart- 
mem exam, so we locus on writing, 
^^■riting. writing, and the magic ftirmu 
la." 



Another teacher seemed to agree 
and staled that students completing 
the hnglish courses need to be able 
■'to WTite something in standard 
Hnglish.put their ideas together in a 
logical, colierent wu>’ . . . kind of ^^’ha^ 
CLAST tries to do." She stated that 
what “the department articulates for 
us is that students have to gel out of 
here writing standard Engli.sli sen- 
tences and standard formula essays." 
However, she also made it clear that 
she is uncomfortable with what she 
sees as "a very vocational philostiphy 
of teaching ' and that she hopes "oiir 
students can gel out of here \^■ith a 
little more than knowing how to 
write standard .sentences." 

'I'o address the need to prepare 
students ftir the departmental exam, 
one teacher described how he 
requires students to write in-elass 
timed es.says'Mo familiarize tliem with 
the kind of topics tlial they are going 
to get.' Despite his acceptance of 
this approach. he feels that the 
linglish faculty have come to teach 
what he "used to think might be 
appropriate for junior or high school 
level reading and writing skills" rather 
• ban what was more iratlitional for 
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.icMltelie goals lor I’leir !mi‘. 

that now flic most reahsii-. gx..: i-. 
that siiidenis 'slioulu tie abie U) pa:.- 
the Cl.ASr and “.should he luneiumal 
l\ literate" 

One laenli\ pariieipani tieseriheJ 
iu)s\ he eonecniraie.s on reading eoni- 
prehension, essav orgamzaiiun. and 
“of course, on ilie limed essay skills 
because of liie ueparimenia! lexamj. 

In addition to liavmg suitieni.s read 
what l ie eonsitlers sophisueaieti ai'x.i 
compie.x non-iieliou. iic ivr;.s; 
meei the oepaumenui ihai 

requires timed in-class wninigs ou 
topics lie enoo.scs that are iieei Li 
with the reaieliiig inn are phnise*d in a 
(.iAS'l type Ivirmuia . . . m such a 
ifiai can be lielpiui to prejiure i\o 
(dAST'and liiat are pretty mueli on 
the same level as the C.lAS'i" 

Anenher leaelK'r expre*.sseel in no 
einequivoeal terms his le*eling about 
the eleparimental exam; “1 ve been 
tning to remove this abomination, 
this earbiinele from tiie siele of the 
English department e■^'e‘r since it start- 
eel." nteHigh stating his willingness to 
proviele his students with writing 
experiences similar le> whul the 
CLAST requires, this te^ae-lier 
expres.seel the view that the depart - 
mental exam is "an inieHeetually, eelu- 
e'ut ion ally invuliel idea” that is 
"destructive to the eoiirse . . .a rip-off 
to the stiielenls. as 
well as the depart- 
ment" and is "an 
insult to the faculty, 
lie also stated that 
the presence of the 
(HAS'^r exam in the 
aeademie lives of 
students has forced 
him to use Cl AST 
standards as "the minimal require- 
ment for all the gniding that I do . . . 

()ii the nuelianieal end of their 
ixtper 'and to "read their papers in 
light ttf how I think they could tlo on 
the CLAS'l'," He siigge.sted that 
because this focus is shared by the 
linglish faeulty.il has reinforced the 
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Indeed, most of the 
faculty participants 
expressed views that 
conflicted with the limited 
perspective reflected in 
the CLAST skills. 
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■;;d^cO. NiiKicm comiiifiu> 

•cemed to support this view, i or 
fxumplc, one student siateo her feel' 
.nj» that students should lie prepared 
.n their iinglish courses for what is 
.equired Iw the (^i,AST, She also slated 
her appreciation for a teacher wito 
pro\ides that preparation lt)r students 
heeause tf they re* expected to do that 
un the CLAS'r, hut they ha\en t 
learned that in the i lassrooni. then 
that s not fair.' This student clcariv 
set's the eiirnciiUim as prepantlion tor 
the CIAS'I'. 

.\nother student explained how 
the focus in one of his [tn^lLsh classes 
was specitlcallv on preparation tor the 
-,L\ST. He also described how he 
had completed the entire Etijilish 
sequence before takinj> a reading 
cla.ss. which he .said he took “just to 
help me pass the (HAST lest.' One 
student mentioned that in one of his 
English classes, everything he was 
a.sked to do was all in preparation for 
the departmental exjun. Other stu- 
dents mentioned the central impor- 
tance of the departmental exam in the 
English courses. One student 
expressed her pride in scoring highh' 
on the departmental exam in one of 
her English classes after the many 
essays written in class and after the 
"limed essays, which prepared us for 
the departmental." 

In fact one student described liow 
in one of her English classes .she 
learned tt> write an essay, which .she 
dellned quite sueeinctly as tjf the elav 
sic five-paragraph variety, the sort held 
as the ideal on the CLVS T and that 
would most certainly lead to success 
on the departmental exams: 

>b// sfiirf with the itthodtu:- 
{iov:you state the thesis in ]'onr 
hitnxfHction. as irell as the potats 
)'oa 'iv fioin^ to he talktfi}i ahtmt, 
au{f yoft then jolhur it leith the 
body whieh eouM be tiro tti Um'e 
l}iira^r(tl}hs, delJendiu^ on hole 
many tietit/fs yoa stated in the the 
sis. l:aeh ftaraarafth mast start 
with a tof)ic sentence to *'e fnl- 
Unveit hy tlelails to sn^tport the 



n‘/n't. Hu 'itu.iyiulJw <un^t 
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'hi n it(> a a e/osintt 

.Uateinc}}! that refers hack to the 
rwsis. 

This siuileni has indeed learned 
her lessons w ell. And so has another 
siiident. who came to Iw'crglades after 
coming up through the Hrilish ecluea- 
tionul .s>'.stem in Jamaica. This student 
iiad to accept that the English teach- 
ers at Everglades "graded more for 
\ ()ur style than for your content, gram- 
mar to a ceriain extent" and that the 
main idea must be at the beginning 
or the middle, that kind of thing." 
Similar to several 
other Students, he 
described how one 
of his English elas.ses 
had concent rated on 
"the basics," which 
for him was some- 
what of a surpri.se 
,ifier the content ori- 
ent at H>n he had 
become used to in 
Jamaica. 

Never theles.s, he went on to explain 
how he came to .see the importance 
of this focus ‘in the sen.se that I think 
going back to that kind of ba.sies 
helj^ed me a lot." And once he started 
to write with the atieniion to .strue- 
lure and meehanies that he was being 
shown, he explained how iliere have 
been “A' s.and "rve had like really 
good eommeiits fnmi leachers." 1'his 
same student had a similar experience 
in another of his English cTa.sses. 
which again he felt at first was focus- 
ing too much on format in the 
research paper, but which he came to 
appix'ciate 'when I looked at it in 
another perspective." 'I'his "other per- 
spective" allowed him to see that the 
process of writing is "all about stan- 
dards" and that, as he stated," I have to 
admit that 1 thought it was rkUculous, 
but after a while, I learned to appreci- 
ate that." This student has done well 
and has Ic.irned from his teachers at 
I'A’crglades to value "standards" more 
than content. 

The.se examples from participants’ 
comments are certainly not meant to 
suggest that attention to grammar and 

teontinned on j)af>e J6; 



"As a faculty member 
myself, I argued for years 
in favor of CLAST- 1 ike 
departmental exams and 
have written departmental 
exams and practice CLAST 
reading tests for college- 
prep reading courses. " 
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mechanics, icachiiiji the siandard fivc- 
paragraph cssa\. and cnipliasizing Ibr- 
mat and sirucuirc in ihc research 
paper are noi valuable, even neces- 
sary, aspects ol an cducaiion in col- 
lege composition. llowever.it is 
doiibilul that many Hnglish teachers — 
and certainly none at liverglade.s — 
would SLiggcsi that these arc the most 
signirieani goals of an Hnglish educa- 
tion. lit fac'i.the dc.seriptions by the 
faculty participants of what they 
value in such an education included 
much more than what most of these 
students suggest they have received. 

Recommendations 

Any diseu.ssions of the curriculum 
necessarily involve issues that arc* 
highly charged with pedagogical, the- 
oretical, and political implications in 
any acatlemic department. I'lie 
linglish Department at Everglades is 
no exception. Indeed, the issue of tlie 
dejtartniemal exam is one that has 
polarized faeully and caused friction 
between the faculty and tltc adminis- 
tration. 

As a facult)' 
member myself. I 
argued for years in 
favor of CLAS'l-like 
departmental exams 
and have written 
departmental exams 
and practice ('lA.S'l’ 
reading tests for eol- 
lege-prep reading 
courses. 1 iia\e also 
structured my read- 
ing ctnir.scs specifi- 
cally to prepare stu- 
dents for the CI.AS'1* 
skills, and for many years I conductetl 
CIAST preparation workshops. 
However. I have been gn>wing 
increasingly uncom fori able with siteh 
a limited focus anti have felt it neee.s- 
sary, especially after considering the 
views exprcs.sed by faciiliv and stu- 
dents in m\’ study, to reeon.sider an 
api^roaeh that limits sliulenis tt> these 
skills at the expense t)f more aeatlemi- 
cally a]>proprijue. Lntelleetuall) chal- 
lenging. and per.sonally relevant read- 
ing anti writing experiences. 

In this light. 1 would like to offer 
the following suggestions ft>r improv- 
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ing tile teaching of reading and com- 
position in an attempt to move closer 
to fulfilling lilt* s|iecial mission of a 
community college — to bridge the 
academif gap between w'liat .students 
from a variety of backgrounds and 
levels of preparedness wuiil and wliat 
faeully know and belie\e to be inijior- 
tani. 

t he CLA.ST requireme nt. Even iliough 
the legislature recently approved 
•some alternatives to the OLA.S'r. these 
alternatives will not apply to most 
.students who are entering underpre- 
paretl for college anti who in some 
coiniminity colleges amount to a 
majority of the entering .students. 

I nle.ss the state coiiipleteiv diniinates 
an a.s.se.ssinent requireniem that 
implicitly defines reading and w rit ing 
as limited mechanical and organiza- 
tional skills, it will he difficult for 
English departments at sonic coniiiiu- 
niiy colleges to justify basing asscs.s- 
nicnt on the more rhetorical, critical, 
and literary aspects of atadeniic litera- 
cy that they value. 

2. Ooniniunitv (lollene admini.s- 
trators .should allow English 
Departments to determine their own 
a.sscssnicnt pn>ccss . The depart men- 
tal exams at Everglades were admit- 
tedly designed to serve institutional as 
well pedagogical ends, including uni- 
formity tjf instruction and accounl- 
ability. However, the benefits of such 
mandated iiicasurcs arc perhaps le.ss 
than (he costs in shaping the currieu- 
lum to conlbrni to <;iAST-Iikc con- 
ceriis for graiiiniaiical correctness and 
organizational clarity. This is certain !y 
not to suggest that these are* undesir- 
able or unnecessary skills; quite the 
contrary, but it is my opinion ba.scd 
on ni\’ understanding uf the views 
cxpres.scd by the faculty participants 
in this study, and on my own experi- 
ence. that this is not enougli. Indeed, 
common criticisms made by others 
about <'l,AST-likc essay a.ssc.ssniciiis 
suggest that the time constraint 
makes it extremely difficult if not 
impossible for students to apply tlie 
wriijng-a.s-proces.s approach tliai they 
have learned in their composition 
cla.s.ses (Killings-wortli, 199.^;WoIcott. 

198“^). and that the desired five-pura- 
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Even though the 
legislature recently 
approved some alterna- 
tives to the CLAST, these 
alternatives will not apply 
to most students who are 
entering underprepared 
for college and who in 
some community colleges 
amount to a majority of 
the entering students. 
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If as far as students 
are concerned the 
ultimate goal of an 
English course is to 
master what their 
grades are based upon, 
then it is our responsibility 
to construct assessments 
that include what we 
know students really need 
and what we ourselves 
value. 



graph .structure i.s 
incnnsLsicni witli 
forms that actual 
academic w’riting 
usually lakes 
(Cox well. 1 99 1: 
Newkirk. 19K9). 

I'he Knplish 



collette-prep. shou ld 
de\ ise assessment 
jir oces.ses that 
directly reflect what 
they teach and 
value . U seems clear 
tliat in adtlition to the aspects of 
reading and writing that invohe 
mechanical correctness and t>rgani/.a- 
lional clarity, the faculty value the 
writing process, literature, writing 
based on the reading t)f complex 
ideas, critical thinking, and the u.se of 
reading and writing to explore .social. 



political. and cultural experience.s. It 
also seems clear liiat for teachers of 
both reading and compo.siiion, some 
more Imaginative assessment proce- 
dures can be created that would 
'.nclude more ot what the discipline 
I ' atglish offers in the \vn\ of tradi- 
tional and recent inno\ative practices 
(Wolcott, 1987; .Simpson & Nist, 

1992). 'I'his would undoubtedly help 
students do more than ]irepare for an 
examination and for functional litera- 
cy ta.sks. Indeetl, it would help initiate 
them into ilie kind of writing valued 
in the academic world. If as far as 
students are concerned the ultimate 
goal ol an Knglish course is to ma.stcr 
w-hat their grades are based upon, 
then it is our responsibility to ctin- 
struet assessments that inclutle what 
we know students really need and 
what we <jur.sel\ es \’alue. 
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The Florida Education Lottery: 

A Lotto Nonsense or a Wise Bet for Florida's Community Colleges? 

Susan Robinson Summers M. David Miller 

David S. Honeyman 



Tiiis paper examines the fiscal impact of the 
Horida Lottery on community college funding. The 
ourpose is to determine whether being earmarked 
to receive lottery funds resulted in greater rev- 
enues for the community colleges. The authors 
conclude that community colleges did not benefit 
from the Florida Lottery, and in two ways were 
ciearly harmed: general revenue share was lost 
while student fees rose both in dollars and in pro- 
portional share of total per-student funding. The 
authors propose two alternatives: either restrict 
the community college lottery allocation to fund 
student scholarships; or, remove ail restrictions 
and use the Florida Lottery as a revenue stream 
for the general revenue fund. 



T lic Horida 
LJiication 
Lottery has 
been in operation 
since 198". [t IS time 
5 ? assess whether 
the lottery has been 
a wise bet as ptihlie 
policy and as a 
method of Iimdinj* 
education. In this 
paper, the lottery Ls 
assessc*d within the 
ctmtext of the ftnan- 
eial status of one seg- 
ment of education, 
Florida’s 2H-mcmbtT 
public community 
college system. John 
Dewey's insights into 
the democnilic 
prtKwSS lend struc- 
ture. 



efficac:y of the 

LOTIT.RY AS PUB- 
LIC POUCY 

'.Jewev s 

of democracy pro- 
po.sed that the scien- 
Ufic method of 
in<iiiiry be used to 
assess the efficacy of 
public policy 
(lliidrc'd, 1991: 
Rainer. 1939). Dew'cy 
advocated that citi- 
zens in a democratic 
sStatc should objec- 
tively weigh the con- 
.sequcnces of pt>licy 
and instigate a 
change in policy 
when prolongctl. 
undesirable ct>nsc- 
quences were 
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observed. According 
to Dewey, tile policy 
sliould be treateil a.'« 
an experimental 
hypothesis. The test 
of the hypothesis 
was Its elTcetiveness 
in solving a public 
problem, as mea- 
sured [i\- observable 
outcomes or conse- 
quences. 

Here, the social 
j)rolilcm addressed is 
the critical need for 
better funding for 
the Florida commu- 
nity colleges (Jones 
& Brinkman. 1990). 

'The experimental 
hypothesis is that the 
Florida Lottery prtv 
vides enhancement 
funds for Florida's 
community eoMeges, 
as in fact it was 
intcndcti to do (Fla. 
Const, art. X. see. 

1 's.e. 1 ; Fla. ,Stat. .see. 

2 j).TIie policy out- 
comes, or conse- 
quences to he mea- 
sured. are changes in 
the level of commu- 
nity college funding. 

'Hie conclusions are 
drawn fnim observa- 
tions as to whether, 
ami to what extent. 

(i nnUfuwr/ on /wifi* 29) 
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1'iK‘i*'.’ V ' ;!l li,( i '.V.! ;f lull.! 
in,c;t(lLi 'ill' ui'-iik-iiUPUitiuii o! i!»r 
J-iumt.i l.iiiit :d ton l.oiu-fv in 

WHO Kl'NUFnsV 

Wno ht-ju‘!n.i iMni (he* )‘iori«.l; 

l.iuttT\ ■ F\ns\vt'i> lo iliiN (.jiic'Niioi; 
tcntl in l;i!i inin one oi iliive eamp-> 
nro-lotliTV ;nili-lolUT\. aiKl \vU;il \> 
be UTtiKd ii.e t'Npi'ilicni 
whicli liniti.s ihai llK- )nlkT\ is a no:' 
lax rcvfiuie .>uvam wIioh* productiv 
n\ outweif^hs any mom' o'ok-cIioi ' 
rcl'.mxi !o tiK' riK'ihoif 

!a»ltcr\ Mippnrlfi' an tnuni,! 

:u. •-tFss U'O ioiinlrv. Mules aiul ihe 
District <'i ^ioliinmui cuiTcntb nave 
lottery o! .sonn- lorm. In laei. lejtai- 
i/.eti f4ambluif> bei;an a 'A-urUltviOe 
resiiryenee in ilte I9tnr.s as a mivern- 
mcni icvcmie suiiree that is also a 
ibrni <>1 ciUcTtaimnent t(,lottelicr 
<,ook. 1991 ). Ine licofii-aphieal pm 
gression oi 20ih-ccniury state loiter 
ies is sliown in Tigiire t . 

Florida Lottery supporters arjtue 
that the tottery is a sure bet lor edu 
cation because il provides siibstan- 



Tabia I 

Per-siudeni tunding irom general revenue tund iGRFl lottoiY (LOT)* and 
student tee sources, FY 1981 - FY 19M, expressed in currant doilare. 



F:' 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87 
83 

89 

90 

91 

92 
S3 
94 



GRF 

2027 

2036 

2348 

2572 

2678 

2B26 

2893 

2936 

2818 

2640 

2262 

2249 

2396 

2539 



STU 

LOT FEES 



0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

!37 

242 

446 

468 

667 

633 

645 

712 



832 

650 

662 

708 

721 

761 

738 

807 

807 

847 

994 

1084 

1134 

1134 



TOTAL 

S'FTE 

2659 

2685 

3010 

3280 

3398 

3587 

3829 

3384 

4071 

3956 

3924 

3971 

4175 

4385 



EXPRESSED AS % OF TOTAL 
GRF LOT STU FEES 



76.2 N/A 

75.8 N/A 
78.0 N/A 

78.4 N/A 

78.8 N/A 

78.8 N/A 

75.6 3.6 

73.7 8.2 

69.2 11.0 

66.7 17.7 

57.6 170 

56.6 16.1 

57.4 15.4 

57.9 16.2 



233 

24.2 
22.0 
21.6 
212 
Z\2 
2a8 
202 

19.8 
21.4 
2S3 
213 

27.2 

25.9 



Source: Sta© oi florida Board of Community Collegas, 1994; State or Rorida Oapartment 
Of Education Division otCommuniiy Colleges, 1993. 

Notes; All sums expressed per FTE FY 1981-1993 represents actual data. FY 1994 repre- 
sents estimated data based on the 1994-95 appropriation, with estmiated lottary and stu- 
dent fee revenues. 



Figure 1 



1960s 

IS70e 

1980s 

ISSDs 
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tial, .sorely-need enhaneemem lunds. 
In Tact, the Florida I.oiiery of the 
1980’s was lueraiive. Florida was ihe 
only Southeaslern stale to operate a 
lottery uniil the 1990'.s. when 
Cieorgiu and I.oui.siiina joined the 
trend. While both Florida and 
(jeorgia loueries are earmarked to 
fund public education, (ieorgia lot- 
tery allocations are eniiivly categori- 
cal. The Cfcorgia Lottery posisec- 
oiularv alloeaiion funds student 



scholarships and classroom technolo- 
gy (C'.hristenson. I99s; W'inhiisli. 

199S). Sonic of the highe.st-selling 
lottery vendors arc located near the 
Florida .state line; no doubt, some 
(ieorgia Lottery ticket sale.s are t<i 
erstwTiile cu.siomers of the Florida 
Lottery. Neverthele.s.s, lotteries arc 
well tloeumenied as liiglily unstable 
revenue sta^ams (llrandon, 199.^; 
Mikesell & Xorn. 19Sb. !98Hj.ln fact, 
the ITorida Lottery peaked in FY 
1 989 in gross res enucs awarded to 
education, as shown in F'igure 2. and 
a shortfall oecurrtxl in the F'V IV / i 
projected lottery allocation 
(Fullerton. 199S; Mann, 1995j, 

Opjionems argue that tlie true 
beneneiary of a state lottery is the 
supplier of lottery hardware like 
eompuicrs and blank tieket.s 
(.Mike.sell & Zorn. 1988; Ko.se. 199.-^). 
.Second, opponents .say that educa- 
tion has not benefited liecause lot- 
tery dollars supplanted other public 
funds tborg & Mason. 1988. 1990: 
Urandon. 1 99.V Fullerton. 1995: Jones 
& Amairnano. 199 i; Stark. Wood. & 
lloncynian, 199I:Thonias & Wehh. 
198 il. rhird, opponeni.s diarge that, 
ihrough the lottery, the government 

(font/nut-r/ nti /m}ic Mi) 
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promotes a model of siicc'css earned thn>uj»h luck rather 
than personal industry and instills a taste for gambling on 
a si>cioeconomicatly needy segment of the population 
(Clotfclter & Cx>ok. 1990; I.ongman, 1994). 

The expedient point of \ tew argiie.s that the worth of 
a loiter)’ is its ability to generate funds. Those who take 




Fiscal Year 

Figure 2: Florida Lotter/ allocations to the Department of Education and to 
the 28 Florida Community Colleges. FY 1987*94. 

Source: State of Horida Department of Education, 1994, pp. 5-20. 



allocation data for all 28 community colleges, for I’iseal 
Years 19'^2 through 199.'!. The results <jf the stud)’ .suggest- 
ed four eonclu.sion.s. whielt taken in sum.. showed that the 
fiscal .status of the Florida community colleges declined 
after ihe lottery allocations commenced. .Spceificalh'. the 
results indicated that (I ) as lottery dollars increased, com- 
munity college year-end expenditures 
deerea,seil. which was interpreted to mean 
that less money was available for expenili- 
Uire:(2) lottery funds were not u.sed for 
enhaneemeni .since they supplanted general 
revenue funds C<JRF);(3) the proportion of 
eommunit) college expetiditurcs funded h\ 
CiKF declined o\'cr lime at a rate that acceler- 
ated after the introduction t)f the Florida 
I.ottcrt' in FY 198"': and <4) the CiRF alloca- 
tion declined as local di.scretitin increased in 
lottery lund expenditure, meaning that the 
community colleges received the large.st (.RF 
allocations when the ItKicry allocation was 
ino.si restricted. 



thks po.sition sometimes argue that toiiay s state lotteries 
were necessitated by unfunded federal mandates and vot- 
ers' opposition to new taxes (Blackley & DeBoer, 1993: 
Mann, 1993: Swartz & Feck. 1990). Some argue that a state 
lottery' is non-tax re^ euue becau.se consumption is \ olun- 
tary ami they draw an analogy between state lotteries and 
state litjutir stores. The counter argument is that excise 
taxes are taxes, whether consumption of the taxable protl- 
uct is voluntary or not. Since the Florida Lottery returns 3l) 
cents (m every SI ticket in prize money, the essential tax 
rate is a steep SO".., Second, .state 
liquor stores minimally ;Kh erti.se 
and are not intended to promote 
alcohol consumption, whereas state 
lottery agencies are speeifically 
charged with maximizing ticket 
siiles ami, hence, revruiting new ami 
more vigorous players (Clotfclter & 

Cook, 1990, 1991 . Jones & 

Anialfitano. 199t). 



t4000r 



12000 



10000 



GRF Share 

The erosi(jn of llscal suppt)rt was not 
limited to the community college.s. but 
extended across all levels of public education. However, 
the community college share declinetl at a greater rate 
than for eilucation a,s a whole. Figuiv 3 shows that the j)ro- 
portion of CRF awarded to the entire Florida Department 
of FzUieation (DOF.) declined over the past deeatle. as ilid 
the proportion alloeateil to the community colleges. In I'Y 
198 i. the DOE received 61.48‘.'ii of the total (IRF allocation, 
while the ctxumunity colleges (C'C) received 3.32"u of the 
total, By FY 1994, l)(^E received only SO. 42% of t<jtal (IRF. 
which was ii loss over 10 years of about 18" i>. .Mcanw'hile, 

Ft GRF Allocations FY 1984-C4 
Total. Oopt. of Education, & Community Colispei 



THE FIX)R1DA 
COMMliNHY 

COLLEGES AND LOTFERY FliND 
ING 

A recent I niversity t>f Florida 
study shed light on the liseal eon.se- 
quenees the community eollc'ges 
incurred after being earmarked to 
receive Flttrida Ltittery funds 
(Summers, 1993: Summers. 

Iloneyman. Wattenbarger . & Miller, 
in press), rite .study im'olved regression 
analysis over time of expenditure and 

I' / .V / (f u s 
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■ Total 
■I DOE 
□ CC 



Figure 3: General Revenue Fund allocations: To all agencies (TOT). Department 
of Education (DOE), and the community college system (CC), FY 1984-94. 

Source: State of Florida Board of Community Colleges, 1994; State of Florida Oepartinent of Education, 
1994, p.45; State of Florida Department of Education Division of Community Colleges, 1993, 
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in FY 1994, the CC systc*m 
received only 3.6i\% of all (iRF. 
which represented a 10-year loss 
of (iRF share of nearly 32%. 

Despite beins earmarked to 
receive 1S% of the lottery pn)nts, 
state dollars fiimled the comnumi- 
ty college n‘E at only half the dt>l- 
lar value of a fa\shman or soplio- 
more KI'F at tlie state univer.siiies 
(Florida State Foard of Community 
Collejies. 199S). 

LOTTERY 

SUPPLANTATION OF GRF 

'I'he ilata used in this study 
began with F'^’ 19"'2 when all 2H 
members of the Florida communi- 
ty college system were in place. 

Figure -i sIkjws that the colleges 
received a larger GRF allocation 
each year frtjin F\' 1 972 until FY 
1990. wiihotit controlling tor 
enntllment. Since VY 1991. the lot- 
term' s contribution to the state alloca- 
tion to community colleges has been 
as great as 17% of the total funding. 
From one perspective, the Florida 
Lottery supportetl the eommunit)- col- 
leges at a time when GRF was erod- 
ing. for a net mode.st gain in total state 
.support. In the long run, however, lot- 
tery funds supplanted GRF, causing an 
erosion in GRF share. Because lottery 
funds eomprise a relatively small rev- 
enue stream, the lottery ptxifits were 
too small to compensate lor the .su|)- 
pl anted GRF, 



GRF and Lottery Allocations, FY 1972- FY 1994 
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Proportaional Funding per FTE, FY 81-94, 

Exprossed in Current Dellars 



4,500 



s s s = 

Micil Y«>l 

Figure 4: General Revenue Fund (GRF} and lottery (LOT) allocations to Florida ^ commu- 
nity colleges, FY 1972 - FY 1994. 

Source: Summers, 1993, pp. 130-142. 



STUDENT FEES AND LOTTO FUNDS 

In-state fees for community' college students in Florida 
have traditionally been low in comparison to other states. 
Tabic 1 shows that since FY 1981, fees have comprised any- 
where from 19.8% to 27,3% of total fiinding per full-time 
equivalent (FFE) student. Student fees per FFE rose by 79% 
fn)m FY 1981 until FY 1994, while GRF rose by only 2S% 
during the same period; the share comprised of CJRF and 
lottery funds combined grew by 60%. In state tuition for 
community college students is intended to cover 23% of the 
cost of instruction. However, when enrollments exceed pre- 
dictions and there is no state funding for the additional stu- 
dents, student fees effectively compri.se more than one- 

fourth the total .share, as has been true 
for each year .since FY 1991. Thus, in 
the search ftir greater community col- 
lege funding, student fee.s have risen at 
a rate that cxeeed.s gains in state sup- 
port. even when lottery funds are fac- 
tored in. 

lagure S graphically depicts the 
proportional changes in per-FTE fund- 
ing comprised of student fees (STT! 
FEES), lottery (LOT), and (iRF sources. 
Note that from FY 1981 until FY 1989, 
the value of an ITE steadily inea'ased, 
and the student share remained fairly 
steady, even though (iRF declined 
alter FY 19HH.The 1990's have seen a 
pRjportional decline in state support 
and a rise in student fee.s per FTE. 




87 88 89 90 

Fiscal Year 

Figure 5: Proportional funding per full time equivalent, FY 1981- FY 1994, from stu- 
dent fees (STU FEES), lottery funds (LOT), and the general revenue fund (GRF). 
Source: State of Florida Board of Community Colleges, 1994; State of Florida Department of 
Education Division of Community Colleges, 1993. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Has the Fioridu 
Lottery improved 
the financial condi- 
tions at Florida's 
public community 
colleges? We think 
not. We concur with 
Fullerton (1995), 
that the real culprit 
is the method by 
which the State of 
Florida i,s funded, 
wherein the lottery 
trickle is just one 
small part of the 
total financial 
stream. However, 
education's loss of 
GRF share is of seri- 
ous concern, and 
community colleges 
have lost GRF 
ground more rapidly 
than the other sec- 
tors <jf Florida public 
education. State lotter- 
ies are small sources 
of state revenue rela- 
tive to other 
.sources, so the 
Florida Lottery itself 
cannot be expected 
to fill the funding 
Riip. 

With John 
Dewey as our philo- 
sophical guide, we 
have applied the sci- 
entific method of 
inquiry to a public 
policy. We conclude 
that the Florida 



Lottery as public 
policy has been a 
lotto nonsense. It is 
time to modify this 
])olicy.The political 
climate may not sup- 
port Fullerton’s call 
for additional taxes, 
and we concur that 
3 personal state 
income tax i.s unlike- 
ly to attain voter 
approval. We .suggest 
two alternatives to 
the present lottery 
policy. First, we rec- 
ommend following 
the Georgia model 
by making all lottery 
profits categorical — 
in particular, using 
the postseeondary 
portion for student 
scholarships. 
Alternatively, we rec- 
ommend redirecting 
the lottery to 
become a GRF rev- 
enue stream, rather 
than earmarking U 
for education us is 
currently the case. In 
the short term, the 
community colleges 
might lose funds. 
However, in the long 
run, we predict that 
the que.st for ct)llegc 
funding would be 
aided if the lottery 
trickle ceased to 
muddy the waters of 
the revenue .stream. 
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Florida’s Responses 
To Reduced Fiscal Support: 

Changes in Connnnunity College Budgets 



Changes In patterns of eorpenditures at 
Rorida community colleges during a period of 
reduced resources were examined The changes 
In percentage of available funds allocated to spe* 
cific categories were calculated for each of two 
academic years and compared. The results 
showed an overall consistency of responses 
within a highly diverse system and were calculat- 
ed for indhndual institiitions as well as for the 
community college system as a whole. While 
changes in expendIturB patterns generally con- 
formed to accepted practice, variations did exist 
Issues raiating to these findings include: 
•Tin inderiying causes of variations in 
expendhurepaflams 
• Ifossiito longi^ affects; and 
•Tin naad for fleodbffity in institutioih 
al responses. 
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T he finundul 
scenario of 
community 
colleges in Florida in 
the academic year 
1989/90 and the sit- 
uation which existed 
three years later dif- 
fered greatly. A lack 
t)f state revenue 
caused the legisla- 
ture to allow a 
greater percentage 
of total co.sts to be 
recouped through 
student fees. This 
strategy liad histori- 
cally lx*en imj^lc- 
mented with little 
detrimental effect on 
enrollments, but 
logic suggests a 
threshold of toler- 
ance be>’ond which 
higher tuition/fecs 
would catisc a 
decline in enroll- 
ments (lloncymaii. 



Williamson and 
Wattenbarger. 1991). 
W'hilc a relatively 
new sotirec of funtl- 
ing, the Florida State 
Lottery, had been 
implemented with 
the promise of 
adding to the pool of 
available resources, it 
failed tt> improve the 
overall level of state 
sui^port. A recent 
study indicated that 
lottery dollars tend- 
ed to supplant gener- 
al revenue funding 
ratlier than enhance 
it. in addition to fos- 
tering other condi- 
tions which might 
he dc.scribcd as unfa- 
vorable, such as cate- 
gorical funding. 
(Summers, 

Honey man and 
Wattenbarger, 199i) 
This situation was 



aggravated by the 
fact that many col- 
leges were experi- 
encing continued 
growth in student 
population. As a 
result, the total rev- 
enues (adjusted for 
inflation) for each 
full-time equivalent 
student (revenues 
pi r ri'E) dropped 
approximately 
twelve pereein 
( 1 2%) during u peri- 
od when the system 
experienced an 
eleven peix'ent (1 r’(i) 
increase in FTE. 
(Florida Stale Hoard 
of Community 
Colleges, 1992). 

As is often the 
ca.se wlicn organiza- 
tions aa* faced with 
budgetary con- 

(enntitwed o/t J i) 
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All of the possi- 
ble responses to 
periods of financial 
stringency carry 
the risk of necessi- 
tating a review of 
the mission and role 
of the community 
college. 



straints, many units within 
each community college 
felt burdened by an inordi- 
nate share of these budget 
cuts. 'Hie purpose of tliis 
study was to describe 
where the cuts did occur, 
to determine if any patterns 
were observable acro.ss the 
s> stem, and to ascertain 
whether the changes in 
expcndiuucs which dcvel- 
<iped from the retrench- 
ment process matched 
those sogge.sted by the iit- 
eratiire. 

I Jnfortunately. Uteniture 
regarding rcspon.ses to the 
problems listed above is 
not difficult to find. The 
problem of flat or declining 
enrt)llments first surfaced 
as a nationwide concern of 
community colleges in 
19H3 (Watkins, 198-i) and 
had surfaced as an issue at 
some Florida institutions as 
well, (x)iiversely. many insti- 
tutions liave repeatedly 
faced reduced budgets 
combined with increased 
enrollments. This “double 
wbammy" of fewer 
resources for 
, more students 
has also b<ren 
^ experienced 
in several 
states (Collins. 
1994; 

acobson. 
199.4). 




Reduced state support 
is also a trend wliich is 
well documented and con- 
sistent. While actual dollar 
appropriations might 
increase, support in real 
terms and/or the percent- 
2 igc of total revenues 
tlerived from slate support 
has been steadily decrciis- 
ing. (California 
(Community (Colleges, 199.4: 
Wattenbarger & Mercer, 
l985;Honcyman. 
Williamson and 
Wattenbarger, 1991). This 
dictates that other source.s 
be utilized to ct)mpen.sate 
for the loss. The limited 
choices seem to be; 

• Increased tuith)n 
and/or student fees 
(Hayward. 1988: Jen kins 
1984; Report for Florida's 
0)tnmunity (k)lleges, 1992; 
Wattenbarger & Mercer, 
19H‘5;). 

• Development of 
other .sources of revenue 
((^atanzaro & Arnold, 1989: 
Kapraun & Heard. 1994,) 

• Retrenchment 
andA>r downsizing 
((^lagett, 1994; Hayward. 
1988). 

All of the possible 
responses to periods of 
financial .stringency Ciirry 
the risk of necessitating a 
review of the mission and 
role of the community col- 
lege. One unique function 
identified with community 
colleges since their incep- 
tion is the role of democra- 
tizing educational opportu- 
nities making them 
available to those who 
might' not have ()therwisc 
been able to afford higher 
education (Cohen & 
Brawer, 1982). This role 
clearly can be himlered by 
mandating increased stu- 
dent tuition and/or fees. 

Indeed, the role of the 
community college itself 
has been called into ques- 
tion in response to finan- 
cial constraints. These 



institutions have been 
characterized as trying to 
be “all things to all people" 
(Cleazer, 1980). Now. they 
may need to reevaluate 
their willingne.ss to take 
on ever widening roles In 
re.sponse to not only bud- 
getary concerns, but also 
the potential issue of over- 
lapping services provided 
by otlier agencies who are 
dependent on state and/or 
other public support 
(O'Bannion, 1994). 

Wattenbarger and 
Vader (1986) attempted to 
identib' strategies that 
community colleges used 
to deal with decreased rev- 
enues. Tlteir stud\- drew 
the following conclusions: 

• Tbe mt)st frequently 
employed strategies 
include deferring mainte- 
nance, across-the-board 
cuts, hiring freezes, reas- 
signment of faculty and 
staff, inereas-ed recruit- 
ment efforts, and inerejised 
use of part-time faculty, 
rhe possible long range 
negative ramifications of 
the.se strategies (particular- 
ly the first t^^'o) were 
noted. 

• Little quant itatbe 
evidence was found to 
support the chosen 
responses, other than that 
they .seemed expedient. 

# Instructional areas 
were perceived as being 
the highest priority in 
terms of program preserva- 
tion. 

# rhe characteristics 
of chief executive officer 
and the institution itself 
were determining fitetors 
in the choice of responses. 

The latter conclusion, 
that characteristics of indi- 
vidual institutions and/or 
the administrative teams 
affect tlic choice of stnitc- 
gie.s, wjus the impetus for 
the analysis reported on in 

(vofilfttucti (tH //ajiv .J5) 
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thi? j^apci*. Florida's com- 
munity colleges arc very 
Ui\ crsc‘, ius a K'sull of a s\ s- 
tem strucliirc that main- 
tains a great deal of local 
autotiomy. This lias rcsiih- 
cd in S(jnic of the institu- 
tions combining the \oca- 
tionai-tcchnical functitjiis 
with tltc traditional /WAS 
tracks, w hile other commn- 
nii\ colleges either omit 
these types of programs or 
oficr a substaniialh 
reduced number o( them. 
Florida's deanographies 
exhibit typiealh nne\en 
distributions, resulting in 
dra.stieall\- different sludetU 
populatii>ns. both in elhnie- 
ii\ and number As an 
example, the budget of the 
smallest eoninuinity college 
in the system is ecpial to 
approximately of the 
budget of the sy.steni's 
largest institution (Florida 
State Hoard t>f <]ommiinit>' 
Colleges, b. 1 992). The.se 
differing eharacteri.sties. 
ctnipled with the eommtm 
ihaatd of deereasing state 
rtwenue and liindlng, creat- 
ed the opptjrtimiiy to 
investigate the following 
questions; 

• What .systemwide 
re.sponses were eho.sen';' 

• Did patterns of 
res]ion.se.s differ ann)ng 
institutions when com- 
pared by geographic region 
and enrollment at the insti- 
tution'? 

Method 

Stihiects 

The in.stilulions exam- 
ined were ilie 2H eomnuini- 
ty colleges which comprise 
the Florida Community 
('.ollege S\slem. 

Materi als 

The doeunients used to 
produce the majority of 
findings were the Annual 
Financial Keports submitted 

vr / n ter / 9 9 5 



to the State of Horida. Slate 
Hoard of Conimunity 
Colleges by each institu- 
tion, in addition to the sys- 
tem-wide report produced 
h\' the Board it.self. 
i'indings deri\ ed from 
other sources will he iden- 
tided b\' appropriate cita- 
tion. 

Procedure 

Information regaaling 
c'xpendiuires from the 
imrestrieled and restricted 
eurretu fund by general 
ledger code for the fiscal 
years 1989/90 and 1991/92 
were entered into spne^ad- 
sheels. While some suheai- 
e'gories had to be com- 
bined in order to mesh the 
reports from different 



changes in allocation deci- 
sions were noted and com- 
pared. The decision to u.se 



Table 1 

Percentage of Systemwide Expenditures by Category 





89/90 


91/92 


Salaries 


78.19% 


79.23% 


Current 


19.18% 


17.82% 


Capital 


4.64% 


2.95% 



(errors due to rounding) 

pereeniage ol euneni tund 
as opposed to dollar 
change allowed patterns of 
shifting L'lnphasis to he 
eompaix-d heiweeii institu- 
tions of dissimilar ehanie- 
leristies. It should also he 
noted that the rwt> cate- 
gories of unrestricted and 

Figure 1 



PercentdQe Change in Proportion of Current Fund Allocated to Saleries. 89190- 
91192; Sysiemwids Average -t-3.09 




Florida's 2B 



years, the adjiislnienis weiv 
minor and did mil affect 
the totals in the three main 
categories of Personnel. 
Current and Capital expen- 
ditures. Once .spreadsheets 
were developed for each of 
the 28 institutions and the 
system as a whole, tlie per- 
centage t)f budget allocated 
to c'aeh category and siili- 
euiegory was ealeulaied lor 
each of the llseal years. 

Next, each year's per- 
eetilage was compared, and 



resirieted eurreni liind 
comprise apiiroximaielN 
of all funds. The cate- 
gories of auxiliary eiirreni 
liind. scholarship resirieted 
fund and unexpended plant 
which total approximatcK 
2(>">. t)l total funds wea* not 
examine'd. The dc'c-ision 
tiot to include these funds 
was partialh' a function of 
lack of a\’ailahilit\' i>f 
reeoals for 1989/90. and 

{a)iiU}iiied tm J(>) 
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Pcrtcnt»qe Change 




f'igiire I 

Percental Change in Praporiion of Currant Fund Allaeaie'' in Current Expenass. 89(30- 
3 1(92'. Sfstentvuids Aueruge - 1 .30 
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partly because the 
restricted nature of 
these funds did not 
-i lend themselves to 
1 an analysis of reallo- 
‘ cation. 
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Figure 3 



Pcrcentnqe Change in Proportion of Currant Fund Alloeeteri to Capiiel txpondiiurei, 63(90 
91(92; Sy«temwidoAva(ege-I.G9 




Figure -t 

Percentage Change in Proporiion o1 Current Fund Allocated to Admiiiistrotiue Salaries. 89(90. 
9 f (92: SYfitemwide Average -0.36 




Results 

l lic first ct)m- 
parison drawn was 
that t)f changes in 
overall expendiuires 
.systemwide from 
the year iy«9/9(> tt> 
1991/92. The 
cliangc.s reflect the 
strategy t)f adjusting 
noivsiilary expendi- 
tures as a first re.stjrt 
lltai was generally 
implemented. 

Next, the 

changes in expendi- 
tures b\' individual 
institutions were 
examined, rhe data 
were arranged by 
in.stitiuional size, 
then rearrangetl by 
gettgraphie region in 
an attempt to fiml a 
iieitd of expenditure 
responses. While 
the resptjnses were 
fairly consistent, 
thea- were devia- 
tions from the norm. 
'Hiesc de\ iations 
wca- not ob.scr\etl 
to be pretlietable 
when examinetl in 
light of tile above 
mentioned criteria. 
'I'he results below 
aix. presented in a 
random order. 

'I’he change in 
proportion ofexpen- 
dit vires for .salaries 
wea- genentily post 
live, with the maxi- 
mum increase being 
9.6.i"ii and the maxi- 
n .iin deerea.se being 
- 1 . 1 'Hie a\ erage 
change systemwide 
was an increase of 
.-^.OSV 



Conversely, the 
changes in propttr- 
tit)n of expenditures 
for current and capi- 
tal categories were 
generally negative. 

The largest decrease 
in current expendi- 
tures was -T9 2%. and 
the large.sl increase 
in this category was 
the a\cr- 
age change s>-s- 
temwide being 

-1 .36'!h. 

The same analy- 
sis for capital expen- 
ditures yielded a sys- 
temwide average of 
-1.69*’oahe maximum 
observed decrease 
being ibe 
largest increase 
It should again be 
noted iliat most capi- 
tal expenditures in 
Florida are not fund- 
ed from the sources 
examined in this 
study. Nevertheless, 
institutions do have 
the option to allo- 
cate eura*nl revenue 
mt>nies to support 
c'apiial projects if 
they so desire. 

As salaries 
showed the greate.st 
change and comjirise 
the lion's share of 
the total, further 
analysis yielded the 
ftillowing results. 
Administrati\'c 
salaries declined an 
avcnige of le.ss than 
one percent (-..-^CV..) 
wiili the largest 
decrease being - 

and the largest 
increase being 

Sysleniwide. 
i^,^l^uetiomll alloea- 
titms were up 1 .82"ii. 
rite largc.st iuerease 
was the 

largest decrease - 

(ennUnmui ou 3 
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Tnidc/clcrical 
salary allocations 
showed the most 
fluc'UiaLion, with die 
maximum increase 
hcitiK ilie 

larj»est decrease 
heinp ■ 1 .6V’,i and the 
systemwide averajte 
heitig an increase of 

Discussion 

1 lie shill of 
resources awa\' from 
non-salary exiXMidi- 
tures follows ihc pat- 
tern siij 44 csted Ii\' 
hoili the literature 
and convent ional 
wisdom, flic fact 
that the percctitage 
tif non-salary expen- 
ditures dmpped 
from 23.«l"<i i»f the 
total in H*>/9() to 
20,^-"., in yi/92 
mi}'ln seem insignifi- 
cum. hut funlicr 
inquiry should lie 
made into the long 
term ramilkations. if 
any. of this strategy. 

W hile forgtiing pre- 
ventive niaintenanee 
.seems highly expedi- 
ent in the slmri run. 
lack of the same can 
cause huge problems 
in plant and person- 
nel areas over an 
e.Meiuled jxriod, 

A decrease o! 

,^"<1 does not neces- 
saril) result in sub- 
standard mainle- 
fianee policy, howev- 
er. I'hese measures 
eouki have simply 
been implenieiitaii< >n 
of increase 1 control 
pn>ced tires, a reflec- 
tion of decreased 
need lor mainle- 
nam e due to 
improved equip- 
nieiil. W hile this 
inquiry diil not 



seek to determine 
this i.ssue. it is of 
iniea-.st. 

The variation in 
individual institution- 
al responses is al.so 
intriguing. While 
patterns of re.sponses 
wiiieli conformed to 
inMiuiiioii size or 
geographie/denio- 
graphie jxitterns 
were suspecleil, 
none surfaced. 
Instead, the varia- 
tions from the gener- 
al ireml appeared to 
he toialU' random. 
W-hile no attempt 
was made to discern 
the cause of these 
occurrences. tlie\' 
verv well may have 
resulted from simple, 
straigliiforward .situa- 
tions sudi as prior 
year conimitmenis. 
vacillating student 
populations, or a 
myriad of other po.s- 
,si hi lilies. Or, as has 
been sugge.sted b>- 
iilliers (Watienbarger 
&Vader. 19H(>) these 
respon.ses might 
reflect the styles 
and/or agendas of 
influential people at 
the insiilutioii. 
iiieUiding. hut not 
limited to. the chief 
exeeuiive ofliecr. 
This issue might be 
particularly intcre.st- 
iiig to examine in 
light i)f the differing 
dioices made in cat- 
egories (?f salary 
expenditures. 

W’hile tlie varia- 
tions from (he gener- 
al trend are interest- 
ing, the eontormii)' 
of the majority of 
re.sponses is surpris- 
ing. It is dilTiciilt to 
imagine a iiior* 
diverse set of inslit ii- 



Figurc 5 



Porcan(S||fi Choi qo in Praporliaii of Current Fund Allocated In tisiiuctionol Solaries. 89ISQ 
91f92: SYsloniwiilo Avoreo« * t-33 




Figure 6 



Poreontage Change in Piaporlioitol Current Fund Allocatad lo TiadeJCIoiicol Saloriee. 09/90- 
91/92: SYstomwido Aver ego +0.27 
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tions responding in 
a more uniform way. 
What still amiains to 
be determined is 
whether or not 
these deeisions were 
made as eon.se io us. 
inftirmed ehoiees, 
.supported by 
resea reh. The po.ssi- 
biliiy of state-man- 
datetl and/or local 
board mandated 
responses such as a 
ceiling on percent- 
age of expenditures 
allowed for admini.s- 
trative salaries, etc., 
must also be consid- 
ered. At this point, 
further re.seareh is 
planned to deter- 
mine what alloea- 
tk)n decisions will 
he made regarding 
restored funding. 

Another area of 
inquiry into respotis- 
es to budgetary 
eri.ses might include 
the issue of whether 
responses were lenv 
poran- (e.g. putting 
a freeze on iinfilled 
jiosilions until siieii 
time when funditig 
was restored or 



employees were 
reelassilled/reas- 
signed) or of a more 
permanent nature 
(elimination of po.si- 
tions, increases in 
faculty load, 
dcerea.sed salaries). 
Ihe que.stion ol' 
state supported solu- 
tions. such as 
eneoiiniging early 
relia^ment by creat- 
ing windows tjf 
opportunity in the 
retirement system 
might, also iiokl 
promise. 

A recent issue 
of Perceptions , the 
FA(X^ legislative 
newsletter (FACT.. 
1995) mentioned a 
project which etuild 
eventiiaUy Ikuc a 
direct impact on the 
ability of individual 
institutions to 
respond in a way 
which iK'st fils their 
partieiiiar liseal situ- 
ation. 1‘he projeei 
was described a.s a 
".study of the go\ - 
erning boards for 
the community col- 
lege system," with 
the stated purpose 



The flexibility that 
allows Florida's 28 
to be responsive in 
meeting local needs 
must remain intact. 
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"to determine the 
feasibility of parallel- 
ing the organization- 
al structure cjf the 
State University- 
System by eliminat- 
ing the exLsiing 
structure of 2H .sepa- 
rate hoards of 
rrusiecs.“The llnd- 
ings in this study, 
particularly the few 
examples of institu- 



tions whose 
responses ran 
counter to the gen- 
eral trend, would 
indicate that any 
such consolidation 
slu)ukl be earcfully 
examined tt) insure 
that the flexibility 
which allows 
Florida's 28 to he 
responsive in meet- 
ing Ujcal needs 
W'oiikl remain intact. 
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Cost-Plus Budgeting’s Long Term Effect on 
Horizontal Fiscal Equity 



George W. Harrell 



There are 49 different methods of 
financing community cotlegos among 
the fifty states, and a major concern in 
each state is the need to meet equity 
goals. While there are various defini- 
tions for various concepts of equity, 
this study focuses upon horizontal fis- 
cal equity and uses a number of statis- 
tical confirmations to determine the 
level of equity that exists at a particular 
time in a specified state. While the 
data used in this report are from 
Rorida,the methodology and proce- 
dures can be used with data from any 
state. 

A major conclusion is that while 
there is at present a high level of hori- 
zontal fiscal equity in the Rorida 
Community College Program Funding, 
the total is adversely affected by the 
addition of student fees and other 
revenues that are outside basic 
funding. 
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I n the past, comimmity collcj^c.s 
ha\c conccMit rated on oblaininf* 
additional funding to meet exist- 
ing and expanding need.s. lainding 
has generally increased due io enroll- 
ment growth, inflation adjustments, 
and the selected funding of new pro- 
grams. However, in recent years, this 
effort h:i.s included protecting exist- 
ing funding. As funding has tlghteited 
and the public has demanded effi- 
eieney and accountability, the que.s- 
liun of "fair share” has gained inipor- 
lance. No longer is equity being 
masked by annual increases to total 
funding. Jf we believe that horizontal 
fiscal equity is the “equal treatment of 
equal.s 'or ultimately the fair share of 
resources available to et)mnuinity col- 
leges. and if we beliex e that horizon- 
tal n.sea! equity dties not manduie 
absolute funding equality, then we 
can evaluate equity iLOd accommo- 
date arguments for varialnlity due to 
special programs, flagship institu- 
tions. or the ^'ery nature of the educa- 
tional pn)ee.s.s. 

T'his study examines whether the 
Florici.i (lommunity <k)I!ege Division 
has been meeting the reasonable stan- 
dard of per-stiident horizontal fiscal 
equity and evaluates the In)rizonia1 
fiscal equity trend of tlie eoinniiinity 

; . .19 jQ 



college s>slem <ner the lO-year peri- 
t)d 19««-«1 to 19«9-9U. T'his .study 
foeu.sed on tlie per-studenl total rev- 
enues that resulted from the distribu- 
tion of the major curretil genenil 
fumi revenue .sources < state founda- 
tit>n funding formula, student fees, 
and t)iher revenue) in the public 
community college system of the 
Slate of Florida. 

The utilization of the equity mea- 
suring techniques, prevjilem in evalu- 
ating K-12 public education per-pupil 
horizontal fiscal equity, to examine 
and analyze eommunily college per- 
studenl horizontal fi.scal equity was 
based on the .similarities tjf the two 
systems and the need to measure the 
distribution of per-student revenues 
and revenue .sources. 

T he purpose for e\ aluating hori- 
zontal equity >vas a response to llie 
generally recognized equity goals for 
funding community colleges 
(Hreneman & Nelson. 1 9b 1; Jones & 
brinknian. 1990: Kerr, 19b0: 

McKeown. 19H6; NeLson. 19H2: 
Wattenl->arger & Mercer. 19HS). Kerr 
( 19b0) indicated the need to niise 
“significantly the comparative level of 
financing of the least well-financed 

(confOincd on U>) 
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institiuicms" (p. xii). Brencman and 
Nelson (1981) in dtseussin)' coninui- 
niiy college financing slated that "eqiii* 
table distribution of educational 
opportunities" was better served by 
student equity than by taxpayer equity 
(p. 1 22). and tbai states should "reduce 
the disparity in Uical resources avail- 
able per (community college) student" 
(p. 12S). (larms ( 19'^"’) listed interdis- 
trict equity (ecpiivalent to intrastate 
equity) as one of tbe criteria for com- 
munity college funding. 

"Horizontal equit)'" was defined 
as the "equal treatment of equals ' by 
Berne and Stiefel (1984, p. 13). Jones 
(198*>. p. *S6). Jordan and McKeown 
( 1980. p, 102). and Wood. Jones, and 
Riley (1984, p. 4). Tile achievement of 
horizontal fiscal equity in community 
college per-student funding requires 
the ability to measure and evaliutte the 
effect of funding actions on communi- 
ty college sy.stems using recognizable 
teehniques. (Jurwitz (1982) .said that 
"to determine whether expenditures 
ha\ c or will heconie more equal and 
by how much, we need mea,sures of 
equity' (p. P9). Equit\- may he mea- 
sured using several different indexes, 
but the ha.sic eoncept is to compare 
distributions, (lurwitz (1982) further 
indicated the need to have a rcct)gniz- 
able method of evaluating "movement 
in the direction oreiiuality' and not to 
“strive for perfect expenditure* equali- 
ty" (p, I "^9). A 1991 draft recommen- 
dation by the Florida Division of 
Community Colleges listed "equaliza- 
tion of the ba.se” as one of the objec- 
tives of a proposed funding method 
change for the 1991-92 fcseal year. 

Overt^ieiv of tbe Methodolog y 

This study applied the recognized 
horizontal fiscal equity evaluation cri- 
teria for the purpo.se of examining and 
analyzing Florida's community college 
per-student revenue and revenue 
.source horizontal fi.scal equity trends 
over a 10-year period 1 980-8 1 to 1989- 
90, J'he per-student revenues for each 
in.stitution of the state for each year 
were used to calculate '.he range, 
restricted range, eoenicient of varia- 
tion, McLoone index, and federal range 
ratio. 

I hc major components of total 
current revenues were the 



(a)mmimity College Program I'unding 
(CCPF). student fees, and other rev- 
enues: other revenues included other 
state revenues, other local revenues, 
and federal revenues (State of Florida 
Bureau of Information Sy.stem.s. 1991). 

Linear regression of the time 
series for each measure was used to 
analyze the linear rtdationship of each 
indicator over the l()-\'car period of 
this .study. The algebraic sign of the 
.slope was used to evaluate the trend 
of the equity measure over 
the 10-year period. 'Hie rela- 
tive location of the time 
.series linear regression line 
and the slope of the revenue 
.source time scries linear 
regres.sion lines in relative to 
the total equity time series 
linear regression line for each 
indicator were* u.scd to evalu- 
ate the relative equity of the 
revenue sources. 



The major compo- 
nents of total current 
revenues were the 
Community College 
Program Funding 
(CCPF), student fees, 
and other revenues... 



Population of tbe Study 

llie population of this study con- 
si.sted of the 28 in.stiiutions of the 
.Suite of Florida Commiiniri* Collc*ge 
Sy.stem; the miniher of in.stitiitions in 
the sy.stem had remained constant 
.since 1972 (State ofFlorida Bureau of 
Information Sy.stenis. 1991). 

Enrollment (FIT), expenditure, 
revenue, and revenues hy .source data 
were taken from the Report for 
Florida (’omnuinity ('olleges (State of 
Florida Department of Education 
Divi.sion of Community Colleges, 

19^9. 1980. 1981, 1982. 1983. 198-1); 

Colleges. Part 1 (Stale of Florida 
IXpartmcnt of Education Division of 
(iommunity (Colleges, I9HS); the 
Report for Florida (Community 
Colleges. The Fact Book (State of 
Florida Department of Education 
Divi.sion of Ojmimmity (Colleges. 

1986. 1987): and the Report for 
Florida Community Colleges. The Fact 
Book (State of Florida Bureau of 
Information Sy.stems. 1988. 1989. 

1990, 1991). 

Thea* wa.s an a,ssumption made 
in this study that revenues closely 
approximated expenditurc*,s on an 
in.stitutional level based on the ohser- 
vaiions of Bowen ( 1980). The assump- 

on pa^v il) 
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lion was suhstantialed by comparing 
revenues, ex pendi lures, beginning 
fund halanee, and ending fund bal- 
aiiee for die period covered by this 
siudy. 'I'he elfecis of revenue and rev- 
enue sources on per-sludeni expendi- 
ture horizontal equity were intcrprei- 
cil based on the resulting per-studeni 
revenue lU)rizontal equity. Revenue 
horizontal equity and expenditure 
horizontal equiiy were con.sidered 
synonymous, and due to the fungible 
naiure of ihe revenue .sources, the 
components t>f revenues were consid- 
ered to have been the components 
of expenditures. 



1'he trend in horiztmial equity 
based on total per-,student revenues 
(or the lO-ycar period varied based lui 
the particular indicator and the 
aspect of horizontal equity that the 
equity measure was sensitive to mea 
suring. Talile I lists the horizontal 
equity measure, the slope of the time 
series linear regression, and the stan- 
dard error of the slope coefficient for 
each of the six horizt)ntal equity mea- 
sures. 



Table t: Summary of Total Per-student Revenue 
Equity Time Series Linear Regression Slope and 
Standard Error of the Estimate of the Slope by 
Equity Measure for 1980-81 Through 1989-90 



Table 2: Summaiy of Total Per-student Revenue 
Equity Trend by Equity Measure for the 10-yeer 
period 1380-81 Through 1983-90 

EQUITY MEASURE EQUITY TREND 



Gini coefficient 
Coaflicient of variation 
McUiona index 
Federal range ratio 
Restricted range 
Range 



increasing equity 
Increasing equity 
Increasing equity 
inconclusive 
Decreasing equity 
Decreasing equity 



Rerenue Sources Equity Trend 

Table ^ is the summary of rev- 
enue .source per-student equity time 
.series linear regrc.ssion .slope and stan- 
dard em)r of the estimate of the .slope 
by equity measurL- for the lO-year peri- 
od. With the exception of the federal 
range ratio slojie for the C^oniniunity 
College Program Funding (CCPF). all 
slopes were- indicative of conclusive 
trends. 

Table 4 is the summary of the 
revenue source pcr-.studenl equity 
trend by equity measure. TTie analy.sis 
of the slopes indicated increasing 
equity for the three revenue .sources 
except for the CCPF. Tlie CCPF equity 
trend was deerc asing ha.scd on the 
McLoonc index, and the CCPF equity 
trend was ineem elusive based on the 
federal range ratio. 



EQUITY MEASURE SLOPE STO.ERROR 

OF THE ESI 



Gini coefficient 


-0.00333 


0.00122 


Coefficient 


-0.00522 


0.00151 


McLoone index 


0.00267 


0.00213 


Federal range ratio 


-0.00753 


0.00937 


Restricted range 


34.626 


23.555 


Range 


95.177 


45.964 



Table 2 is a summary of the equi- 
l\’ trends for the six horizontal equity 
measurc‘s based on the time .scries lin- 
ear regrc.ssion results. T hree of the 
six measures had increasing equity 
trends: the fourth measure, the federal 
range ratio, also liad an increasing 
trend, hut the trend was statistically 
inconclusive. TTte other two range 
equity measures had decreasing equi- 
ty trends. 



Ret'enue Sources Relative 
Horizontal Equity 

Gini Coefficient 

In order by equity level, the C,CPF 
was the nio.si equitable revetiue 
.st)urce followed by student fees and 
other revenue based on the Cini coef- 
ficient, It should be noted that the 
rate of change of the trend was in 
exactly the rc* verse order with other 
revenue becoming more* equitable at a 
Caster rate followed by .student fees 
and the (X;PF 

In relationship to the total re v- 
enue equity, CCPF was more equital^le 
than total revenue during S years of 
the 10-ycar period and less eqititable 
during S years. Student fees and other 
rc-venue were less equitable than total 

(amthuwd nn ij} 
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Table 3: Summary of Revenue Source Per-student 
Equity Time Series Linear Regression Slope and 
Standard Error of the Estimate by Equity Measure for 
the 10-year period 19B0-81 Through 1989-90 



EQUirf MEASURE 


REVENUE 

SOURCE 


SLOPE 


STD.ERR0R 
OF THE ESI 


Gini coefficient 


CCPF 


-0.00161 


0.00072 




Fees 


-0.00345 


0.00096 




Other 


-0.01355 


0.00577 


Coefficient of variation CCPF 


-0.00539 


0.00116 




Fees 


-0.00807 


0.00181 




Other 


-0.01642 


0.01145 


McLoone index 


CCPF 


-0.00271 


0.00188 




Fees 


0.00803 


0.00185 




Other 


0.00714 


0.00410 


Federal range ratio 


CCPF 


-0.01154 


0.01256 




Fees 


-0.05832 


0.01474 




Other 


-0.15329 


0.06162 



revenue In ull 10 years of this study. 
The results are sumniari/ed in Tahle 5 
alonj; with the results from the either 
et|uity measures. 



Coefficient of Variettian 

In oaler by equity level, the CCPr 
was the most equitable revenue 
source ftillowed bv student fees and 



Table 4: Summarv of Revenue Source Per-student 
Equity Trend by Equity Measure forthe ID-year period 
1980^ through 1989-90. 



EaulTV MEASURE 


EQUrTY SOURCE 


EQUITY TREND 


Gini coefficient 


CCPF 


Increasing equity 




Fees 


Increasing equity 




Other 


Increasing equity 


Coefficient of variation 


CCPF 


Increasing equity 




Fees 


Increasing equity 




Other 


Increasing equity 


McLoone index 


CCPF 


Decreasing equity 




Fees 


Increasing equity 




Other 


Increasing equity 


Federal range ratio 


CCPF 


Inconclu^e 




Fees 


Increasing equity 




Other 


Increasing equity 



other re\eniies based on the coeffi- 
cient of variation. It should he notctl 
that the nne of ehanj»e of the trend 
was in exactly the reverse order with 
other revenue becoming more equi- 
table at a faster rate followed hy stu- 
dent fees aiul tlie (XiPH Botli of these 



a-Iation.ships were the .same as for the 
(liiii eoeffieient. 

In rclation.ship to the total rev- 
enue ec|iiity. (XiPF was more equitable 
than tcital awenue during 1 year of the 
10-year period and le.ss equitable dur- 
ing 9 years. Student fees and other 
revemie were le.ss ecjuitahle than total 
revenue in all 10 years of this study. 
Tliese results are summari/cxl in rahle 
S along with the results fmni the 
other equity measures. 

McLoone Index 

In order by equity level, the (XIPP 
was the most equitable revenue 
source followetl by other revenues 
and student fees ha.sed on the 
.MeLoohe index. Other revenues and 
student fees awersed order from the 
order in both the Oini eoeffieient and 
coefficient of variation. F'or the 
McLoone index, the pattern of tlie rate 
of change of the trend was different 
than in the finst two measures. I’he 
(X'.PF revenue source was becoming 
less equitable, the only ease in this 
•Study of an opposite trend fora rev- 
enue source fn>m tlie trend of the 
total revenue tor the same equity mea- 
sure. Student fee awenues were 
becoming more equitable at a I'a.ster 
rate than by other revenues. 'Hiese 
relation.ships were considerably differ- 
ent than ob.served for either the Ciini 
eoeffieient or the eoeffieient of varia- 
tion. 

Relative to total revenue equity. 
(X;PF was moa* equitable than total 
revenue during 7 years of the lO-year 
period and less equitable during ^ 
years. Student fees and other avenue 
were less equitable than total revenue 
all years of this study. The results are 
summarized in Table S along with the 
a'.'iults from the (]i1kt equity mea- 
.snres, 

Federal Rattle Ratio 

In tmler by equity level, the <X)PF 
was the most equitable revenue 
source followed by student fees and 
other revenues, ba,sed on the ledenil 
range ratio. 'This matched the order tif 
both the (Jini coefficient and eoeffi- 
eteni of variation equity oalcr, F'or the 
federal range nitio, the pattern of ihe 
rate of change of the trend was differ- 

(anttiuued on /jftge 
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Table 5 - Sunroaiy rflheBewoM Sources Bdadiw 
aitlf. 



i and Total Revenue, and Source I 
Comparison 
by Equity Measure 



Equity Measure 


Revenue 


Revenue Source 


Revenue Source 


Sources 


Compared to Total 


Relative Equity 




(Relative 


Revenue Equity 


Trend Comparison 




Equity) 






by Equity 


Measure 














Nbr-Yrs, Nbr.Yrs. 








Better 


Worse 




Gini coefficient 


(lltXPF 


5 


5 


Least increasing 




(2) Fees 


0 


10 


Increasing 




(3) Other 


0 


10 


Most increasing 


Coefficient of 


(l)CCPF 


1 


9 


Least increasing 


variation 


(21 Fees 


0 


10 


Increasing 


(3) Other 


0 


10 


Most increasing 


McLoone index 


(DCCPF 


7 


3 


Decreasing 


(2) Fees 


0 


10 


Least Increasing 




(3) Other 


0 


10 


Most 'increasing 


Federal range ratio 


(l)CCPF 


6 


4 


Inconclusive 


(2) Fees 


0 


10 


least Increasing 




(3) Other 


0 


10 


Most increasing 




cm than waN observed 


tor the pre\ i- 



ously discussed thR*e measures. Other 
a-venue had the best rate t)f eqiiit\' 
improvement followed by the CC^PF 
and .student fees. Fhese trend relation- 
ships were eonsider.ibly different than 
observed for the (lini eoeftleiem. 
MeLcione index, or the eoefdeient of 



variation. 

Relative to total revenue equit\', 
COPl* was more equitable than total 
revenue during 6 years of the 10-year 
period and less equitable during -i 
\ears. Student fees and other revenue 
were less equitable than total rc\enue 
for all \ears of this study. I'he results 
are summarized in 'Fable S along with 
tile results from the other equity mea- 



sures. 

'i he ivlationshipsof the re\cnue 
sources were found to be varied ba.sed 
on the equity measure. Table S is a 
.summary t>f three a.speels of the hori- 
zontal equity relationship of the 
sources of revenue, relative eqiiii)' 
order, R-lalive equity annual perfor- 
mance, and the equity trend of tlie 
three R-venue .st>tirees. CCPF ranked 
highe.st based on the four equity mea- 
St I res. 

Fee s ranked second in all except 
the Mel.oone index that is sen.sitive to 
the U>wer half of the distribution. 
Other reventie ranked lowest based 
on all meastJR'S except the MeLoone 
index where it ranked in the middle. 
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'Fhe conqTarLson of the annual 
equity meastircs ft>r total revenues 
with the revenue sources yielded 
the folluw'ing R'stilts, 'I’lie only R-v- 
enue source to have higher equity 
than the total revemie w'as the CCPF 
The CCPF was liiglier tUiring 5 years 
Ibr the (iini coefficient. I year for 
the coeflicient i>f variation. years 
Ibf the McLoone index and 6 years 
for the federal range raiki (see lable 
S). 

The CCPF’ was the revenue .source 
with the lowest rate of change in equi- 
ty during the study period ba.sed on 
the slope t>f the time series linear 
R-gression analyses. 'Fhe (X:PF had the 
least increasing slope based on the 
Cini eoefllcient.a decreasing slope 
based on the MeLtMme index, and a 
staiLstically ineondusive slt>(x- direc- 
tion based on the federal nmge ratio 




. Oi™ CotWitiert ^ CoBfnutitarViiatcn 

^ UctoonvMvti F»d*r*IR»nar Rvtjv 



Figure 1. Graph of the Gini coefficient, coefficient of variation, 
McLoone index, and federal range ratio for fetal per-student rev- 
enues for the period 1980-81 trhough 1989-90. 



horizomal equity measure. 'Fhe tICPF 
had the least incR-asing slope in two 
eases, a decreasing slope in one 
case, ;tnd a stalLstieally ineonelusi\’e 
slope in one ease. 'Fhe remaining 
t\vo revenue .sources, student fees 
and other, had slopes that indicated 
increasing horizontal equity at varying 
relative rales for all four Wood et al. 

( 1981) eriierion. 
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CoHclusious 

'riierc* is a statistically significant 
trend in the per-student total revenue 
horizontal fiscal equity for the State of 
Florida community college system. 

'Hie trend was significant for 5 of the 
6 horizontal fiscal equity metusures uti* 
lized in this study. For per-student 
total revenues, the horizontal fl.seal 
equity trend was toward increasing 
equity except for range related hori- 
zontal fiscal equity. The range related 
horizontal equity measures are* sensi- 
tive to the differenee between the 
community colleges receiving the 
highest levels of per-studeni revenues 
and the community colleges receiving 
the lowest levels of per-studemt rev- 



Figure 2. Graph of the range and restricted range for per-student total enues. The differenee is increasing 



revenues for the period 1980-81 through 1989-90. 



Total Revenue Equity Trend 

'I'he graph in Figure 1 depicts the 
per-student total revenue horizontal 
fiscal equity trend based on the slope 
of the time series linear regression 
analyses of the four horizontal fiscal 
equity measures: (lint coefficient, 
coefficient t>f variation, McLotmc 
indt‘X, and federal range' mio. The 
four equity measures have trends that 
indicate increasing equity over the 10- 
\ ear period; howevc*r. the federal range 
ratio was ,statistieall\' inconclusive. 

'rile graph in Figure 2 depicts the 
per-.sUident total revenue horizontal 
Rseal equity trend based on the slope 
of the time series linear regrc\ssion 
analyses of the range and restricted 
range horizontal fiscal etpiit\' mea- 
sures. 'rile two equity measures, range 
and re.strieted range, have trends that 
indicate de*ereiising equity over the 10- 
\ ear period. 

The three equity mea.sures. (iiiii 
coefficient, euefficient of variation, 
and McTaione index, have trends that 
indicate improving equity for the dis- 
tribution as a whole, the center of the 
distribution, and the lower half of the 
distribution respectively (.see Figure 
1). 'riie three range iiic‘asures, federal 
range ratio, range, and restricted range 
have equity trends that aR‘ decreasing 
(see 1'igua‘s 1 and 2); however, the 
equity trend of the federal range ratio 
is stati.stically ineonelu.sive. 



both numerically and 'as a ratio (with 
the low per-.siudent revenue levels as 
the denominator). I'his effect is math- 
ematically inherent in a cost-plus Inid- 
get appro'aeh as is utilized by the State 
of Florida to fund community col- 
leges. 

For revenue stiurce relative hori- 
zontal equity and equity trend, the 
CCPF provided high levels 
of horizontal equity and an 
increasing equity trend with 
the c'xception of the range 
problem, 'llie other two 
major revenue .sources, .stu- 
dent fees and other revenue, 
because of the con.siderably 
lower levels of horizontal 
equity, adversely aftected the 
total revenue equity Ie*vel 
and piirtially offset the high 
level of equity of the (X'PF 
'rile relatively Uiwer jiereent- 
age of revenue contributed 
b> the two R-vemie .sour'cs, 
a certain amount of inter- 
meshing of the various re\'- 
eniie conipone^nt.s, jind higher 
rates of change towaRl 
tiierea.sed equity of the two R*venue 
•souree.s, contributed to tlie resulting 
total equity. 

Analy.ses of the re.sults t)f tliis 
study indicate that the CX!FF generally 
exhibits high levels ofhorizontal per- 
student revenue cxpiity with a trend 
toward even higher levels of equity. 
The (X:PF shtnikl be continued but 



The funding method- 
ology used by the 
State of Florida has 
resulted in a temporal 
trend toward 
increased 

equity in the distribu- 
tion of revenues to 
the institutions in the 
system over the 
10-year period with 
the exception of range 
related horizontal 
fiscal equity 
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modified lo improve the range related horizon- 
tal fiseal equity. Student tee.s and other eurrent 
general fund revenuc.s were found to deerease 
the overall level of equity provided hy the 
(X)PF Speeial alloeations and education 
enhancement fumls are major components of 
the other revenue eategory. The t)ther revenue 
category was the least equitable revenue 
source, and efforts should be made to either 
control or at least recognize the effect of this 
allocation category on the total per-studenl 
horizontal fiscal equity. 

The funding metli(»doIogy used by the 
State of Florida has re.su Ited in a temporal 
trend toward increased equity in the distribu- 
tion t)f revenues tt) the institutions in the sy.s- 
tem ovenhe 10-year period with the exeeiv 
tion of range related horizontal fiseal equity. 

The foundation funding mediotiology (approxi- 
mately 65'Si of total revenues) usc-d by the Slate 
of Florida is predominanth' a cost-plus 
approach, 'fhe cost-plus approach to budget 
allocation inherently pn)duecs a broadening 
range, as was obscr\’ed in this study. lncR*asing 
both extremes of a range by the same pea'cnt- 
age, mathematically increases the range. Unless 
offset by some other funding action, range 
related horizontal equity will eontimie to 
deerca.se where* the co.st-to-continuc-pUis 
approach is utilized for annual funding. In con- 
el u.sion, the findings of the study provides tlie 
following insight into the FUirida <a)mm unity 
College System: 

1. Florida’s ('.ommunity C^ollege Program 
Funding (CCPF) pnwides a high level of hori- 
zontal fi.seal equity; however, the total horizon- 
tal fiseal equity is adver.scly afieetctl by the 
combination of the other two revenue compo- 
nents (student fees and other revenues). 

2. The (X’.PF component of total revenue 
will decrease equity among the community 
colleges unless the base is revised from time lo 
time. 

'fhe other rcNcmie categories must be 
eontnjlled or offset if eurrent levels of horizon- 
tal fiscal ec|uit)' arc to lx* maintained. 

■i, Kange related horizontal fiscal equity 
will continue the trend toward deea*asing 
equity unle.ss annual fimding inerea.ses are 
IxLsed on additional eouiponents other than 
just eost-to-eonliniu* adjustments ;md enroll- 
ment changes. 
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World Community College 

Using Technology to Provide Interactive, Comprehensive, Personal Learning 

Muxtre/l Kinii A/hert Ko/fer Slt'iv 



T his is the Ai>c ot Tninsforinaiion — of 
continiml reenj»ineering, rc‘striicuirini». 
and reinventing organizations and insti- 
tutions — with groNN'ing needs for inhirmation 
ueecss and better et)mmunieation.s. To be suc- 
eessfiil, people must remain current in key 
aspects technology, commerce, and global 
activities. Education has become a necessity, 
and colleges are turning to the information 
superhighway ~ “tlie Net" — to pro\ ide an 
interactive dimensioti of learning. It is a new 
paradigm, impacting luisincss and industry, gov- 
ernment, and education worldwide. 

World <-> Community College 

'lo benefit from the enormous power of 
this new medium, a concept called World 
Community College (WCC) has been created. 

It offers the viskin of a future educational 
process that is more inclusive, as jiersonal as 
indi\'iduals prefer, and as rele\ant as the work 
to lK‘ done. It is a ctmeept that affirms two 
es.sential roles of community colleges: Ujoking 
inward it) meet traditional community educa- 
tional needs, and looking t>utward lo link hu.M- 
nesses and institutions globally. 

fhe Mieeessfiil college of the future must 
he both a “world” college and a ‘ comniunit)' ’ 
college, de\eloping a network lt> share informa- 
tion and concepts among eontaets and part- 
ners e wry where. To be effective, these world 
<-> eommunily etjlleges mu.st link with olhtTS 
having similar goals and values. Ways niusl he 
loimil to provide services to one another and 
to the eomnuintlies served (H,skow. I W1 ). This 
grou]-) of eollegi s comprises “ World 
Community College avaikible on the network 



of international telecomputing services u> stu- 
dents. faculty. bu.sines.scs. and institutions t>f all 
kinds. 



Inclusive Access 

Any college can beet)me a "World 
Community College” by adopting the interac- 
tive approaches that characterize on-line 
work and Unking to the changing world in 
w hich all must operate. World 
Community College is an idea that has 
gradually grown from early dLstaiice 
learning concepts lo utiliziition of 
the technology now available to a 
majority of Americans and a 
growing number of people in 
nearly e\-ery country of the 
world. Access to information is 
the power base of soeiet>'. and 
bringing education to people 
everywliea* isWCCs mission. 

W'(X; is a eonsoriium of col- 
leges tliui offers the entire spec- 
trum of educational prognims and 
ser\iees “•on-line" through what is 
calk’d a ““virtual" campus. U.sing comput- 
ers and the telephone system. World 
CommunitN' College will bring the college cam- 
pus to the student — on the desktop at work, 
the tabletop at home, or the laptop w'hile trav- 
eling — anywhere in the woi >. The virtual 
campus w ill provide all the services of an\ 
“real" campus — elassnaims, library, student 
services, llnaneial aid, faculty offices, leetiia- 
halls, lounges — using hooks, tapes, comput- 
ers, cd-roms, video. gra]>liie.s. and the 
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world' wick* telephone network, It will provide 
access to every aspect of a traditional college, 
without the buildings, the classnioms. the 
equipment, or any of the physical plant. N(» 
Ionj»er will it be necessary to tntvcl to one 
location; the campus can c*ome to the suiclcm. 
Vi'CC has turned to technoloj>\ rather than 
brick and nnjrtar to minvent post-secotidary 
in.stituiions. racully 
and staff will learn and 
j>row along with t be- 
st udents and the com- 
munity using this new 
envin>nnienl to sene 
educational needs bet- 
ter than ever before, 

'Ib develo]! lliis 
concej^t. the 
Ce>mmunity ( Colleges 
for International 
Development (CCID) Iras embarked on a joint 
venture with the Elecln)nie liniversity 
Network (I:l'N) to create WC.'C. rounded in 
19"’(v <X'ID is a con.sortium of seventy D.S. and 
(Canadian eommonity, tc clinieal and junit)r col- 
leges providing economic and human resource 
develoj^ment thn^iigh international post-.see- 
ondary e*ducation (Humjilms and KoHer. 

1 W’4). El-N is an educational service provider 
that has been active in on-line W(ji*k since 
1 987. developing and offering on-line courses 
and educational services, logether the.se orga- 
ni/atit>ns liave developed the 
concept of a World 

(Community College 
and arc* recruiting 
instittittons that 
w'ill offer 
non-cTCclit 
courses 
and w'c]rk- 
.shops. 
continu- 
ing edu- 
cation 
pro- 
grams, 
prole.s- 
sloiial 
develop- 
ment semi- 
nars. 



World Community College will 
also provide a host of services 
not readily available to 
students in isolated regions or 
areas where the number of inter- 
ested people does not permit 
offering specialized programs. 



custom-designed 
workplace training, 
and transfer credit 
et)ursc*s leading to college 
degrees, totally on-line and requiring no tradi- 
tional campus residetu y. 

Operational Concepts 

Hrevurcl Communit>’ College, on Florida’s 



Space (h)ast — a Ibunding member and the 
administrative headquartcTs of CCID — has 
initiated World Community College's on-line 
programs by offering courses and Associate 
Degre*e programs beginning fall. 199s. WCC 
is using Americ'a Online, now the largest 
computer information service in the I’.S., t(» 
provide the iclect)mputing network linking 
canipu.ses with siudc-nts. businesses, gewern- 
me*nt institutions, and educational groiqis 
worldwide iOrlatulo Sentiuvf, 1995). 
Comprising <XJD membe rs and other ced- 
ieges that hirm an on-line network of stu- 
dents and telecommunicating institutions. 
WCC will offer educational programs and 
training of all t\']ies anywhere in the world 
where needed. 

beeause it is not tied to a single tech- 
nology or metlu>d(dogy. VCCC will be flexi- 
ble te) meet identified need.s. Fundamental 
to World Coninuinily (h)Ilege are: 

• An on-line network that links all mem- 
bers, students, and other participant.s. 

• International Study Centers from w*hich 
WeX' operations can he conducted for 
local in-couniry contact and training. 

• Service Learning programs that extend 
the reach and depth ofW(XI activities 
hy providing student.s with opportuni- 
ties to earn credit through community 
service anywhere in the workl. 

• <A)operative Education programs that 
link student interns U) ]7artnering t»rga- 
ni/.ations in work-related opportLmitie*s 
that encourage team building through 
practical experience. 

• Learning (Xmtraets that provide individ- 
ualized. flexible programs of study that 
maintain academic quality. 

• The development of partnerships for 
program operations as well as funding 
and sponsorship activities. 

• Me*thods for esiuhli.shing equivalence 
for transfer credits, including portfolio 
assessment and credit for c-x]ierienee. 

• Techniques for articulation, including 
examinations to assess prior studies, 
and common curricula where possible 
and desirable, 

• Administrative systems for member 

recruitment, member services, and 
maintenance of institutional participa- 
tion. 

• Academic research to evaluate effective- 

ness, maintain j^rogram databases, and 
initiate continuous improvemem.s in all 
aspects of W(X; operations. 
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Expectations 

' vorki C^ommunity College will permil par- 
tieipating eolleges to implement a variety of 
programs anti aetivities that enrich and enlarge 
eurrent capabilities. WCX”s effectiveness will 
be defined by the success of its students and 
its usefulness to its member institutions in pro- 
viding: 

• Meihtids for interactive teaching and learn- 
ing that take full advantage of new 
telecommunications capabilities. 

• An increased presence in the community 
for access to the virtual campus by the dis- 
abled, the homebound, tbe tnivclerand 
the worker. 

• An extensive and growing network of pet>- 

ple dedicated to creating a common eom- 
miinity of interest in education. 

• New institutional relationships that 
strengthen old partnerships and create 
new ones, often with non-tniditional orga- 
nizations. 

• Opportunities to develop cost effective 
international linkages with multinational 
corporations, philanthropic organizations, 
religious institiutons, and tubers seeking 
new approaches tor networking and devel- 
opment. 

World Cxuumunity College will also pro- 
vide a host of services not readily available to 
.students in isolated regions or areas where the 
number of interested peo|ile dtics not permit 
offering specialized programs. For example, 
students will flntl that the entire transcript of 
activities for every course is available at all 
time.s. Unlike the tniditional clas.sroom that 
depetids almost entirely on the .spoken word 
for its daily activities, the virtual chussroom 
exists in tlie form of written dialog, saved on 
the di.sk drive of every participant and avail- 
able at an>- time fn>tn the on-line service, 'fhe 
Wee lil^rary is never elo.sed. and although the 
faculty and counselors keep Ini.sine.ss hours for 
■'real time chat" (technical talk for .synchronous 
communication where* both people must be 
on-line at the same time),WCX: students can 
leave que.stions whenever et>nvenient. and 
return later for personal, written replies 
responsive to individual needs. 

l^articipants can also enter into dialog with 
other .students in current cour.ses, students 
from other programs, other faculty, college staff 
and administnttors, or anyone at the college 
with wliom contact is needed. This is the nio.st 
powerful a.speet of this medium and the one 
that distinguishes it from both the traditional 
dassn)om setting and present distance learning 
modes. Rather than being confined to the tn- 
dilional "one-to-many" deliver>' system.WCC 
can now spread the ideas .spawned through 
education acro.ss the entire student body, fos- 
tering eross-ialk and debates at sites around 



the world to develop the sharing of ideas and 
the creation of new ways of thinking. 

This powerful concept of linking people 

tltrough t)n-line dialog fosters a new level of 
awartne.ss among the panieipants and a new 
appreciation tor participants regardless of loca- 
tion. Unle.ss one wishes to discitxse informa- 
tion to others, no one knows the nice, gender, 
age, or phy.sical chanicteristies of the partici- 
pants. 'Iriirescultural as well as peraonal interac- 
tions occur, and there is a real opportunity for 
open aeee.ss and acceptance on an inicllcctual 
level often unmatched in other venues. 
Increasingly, the reciprocal benefits that come 
from such tran.sculiural experiences and 
encounters are being recognized, and this 
\ enue can be significant in developing interna- 
tional relationships of lasting value CKing.and 
Roller, 1995). 

The on-line world provides lecreatioa:^ 
opportunities that open another world of 
knowledge. When on-line students and teach- 
ers complete a.ssigned studies or tire (rf a task, 
it is possible to roam beyond the college itself, 
intt) the rest of World (k)mmunit)' College or 
out into the surrounding landscape of on-line 
services to experience everything from the 
Library of Congres.s to the latest listing of 
'fhe riehne.ss of this medium and its conve- 
nience to users is unmatched. 

Improvements for Education 

Americans live increasingly in a global 
environment that demands focus and attention 
for survival. Unking people thn)ugh on-line 
education extends one's ability to share infor- 
nuuion and grt)w in knowledge and eapahlli- 
ties.There are many scenarios that illusinite the 
power of this concept ami its application to a 
growing number of edu- 
cational programs. In 
terms of educational 
delivery, almo.st any 
place can become an 
education center. With 
even a minimal personal 
computer and a modem. 

.students can log on, 
download an assign- 
ment, exchange mes- 
.sages, upload a eompk t- 
ed project, and go on 
about their husine.ss. People can join any of 
the available W(X> programs fn>m personal 
home computer systems. Students in small 
.schools with even one computer w'ill now he 
able to join cla,s,ses held nationwide to access 
sul^jects not available locally. 

Hmployers will have more- o)nions, includ- 
ing customized workplace training that can use 

(atfilinnvd nn -iV> 



The Wee library is never closed, 
and although the faculty and 
counselors keep business hours 
for "real time chat, " WCC stu- 
dents can leave questions when- 
ever convenient, and return later 
for personal, written replies 
responsive to individual needs. 
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indh'icLiial CMiiplcn cc workstalions or common 
sites where each student “logs on” at a time 
most convenient u> those involved. 'I'he sav- 
ings from educational travel that is no longer 
required will be enough to i^ersuade many 
eompanic'S to provide tuition reimbursement 
through this medium for all types of study pro- 
grams. Ht)me study bect)mes a much more 
attractive option, making the m<ist of the 
telecommuting policies that grt)wing nunihcrs 
of ll.S. firms are implementing to ]iertnit 
employees to work frt)in lK)me. 

For the eollege tliere arc- obvious advan- 
tages in savings ft)r facilities and U)wer costs 
for on-line delivery of pn>granis. Ft>r exani])le, 
faculty development can now he carried out 
on a continuous basis, with discipline experts 
on t)iie campus in touch with world experts 
using on-line email, private forums, public 
"events," or structured exchanges one-on-one. 
Facult>- with no local colleagues with whom to 
di-scuss developments in pedagogy or the latest 
discipline developments can now be part of a 
global link with colleagues having similar inter- 
e,sts. Programs linking colleges offering S|X‘cial- 
i/,cd pn)granis. including intern,ships and travel, 
can now he staffed atid coiiductcd more- affcc- 
liveh- and effective h'. 

I’hrougli World Ck)minunit\' Ca>llcge, educa- 
tion becomes truly a life-long learning pn>cess 
without the costs t)f travel and schedule di.s- 
niption that are required when students and 
facult\' must meet together in a single place 
and at a pre-dcicrmincd time tin a regular 
basis. Because all the necessary educational 
tools are ai ailable using this approach, the stu- 
dent has much more control and assumes a 
more perstinal rcsponsibilit\' for the learning 
pnicess. 'File expectation is that on-line learn- 
ing will become a preferred mode for many 
more people. 




Other Considerations 

Clearly, on-line learning, even in a full cam- 
pus envirtinment, will mit be suitable lor e\'cr> - 
t)ne. It is not meant to replace any of the 
modes of learning now lieing tiffered by 
any in.stitulion. The user etists for on-line 
work include .stime new expenses such 
as videotape rental lees and nninthh- 
fees for the i>n-line service. Htiwever. 
there are ex]ienses lor traditional 
study that should be included in any 
evaluation of total cost for the pro- 
gram. 'Fhese include the costs of 
ga.st)line and depreciation for trans- 
ptirlation, child care costs. Itist lime in 
travel or away from the job and famil\\ 
and expc'^ves for food, entertainment, tir 
other related costs that are* inciirrcd 
while the studetu is on campus. 

iTom tlic college* perspective, there will 



be* costs in development time* for faculi)- and 
stafi’ to convert or create curricula suitable for 
t)n-line delivery, as well as the cost of training 
faculw and staff in the use* of this medium. 
There will be equipment eo.st and additional 
infra.strueiure* costs for local area networks or 
other arrangements to bring faculty "on-line” if 
that is nt)t already possible. Howe\er, these 
mii.st be* evaluated in terms of the gains in skill 
renewal, impntved morale, gre-aicr productivite-. 
creativity, access to edue*ational re.sources. and 
avoidance of costs that would have been 
required to provide .similar resources through 
alternative means. 

Sloping the Future 

For those who need better access or free- 
dom from the constraints of time and place. 
World Community Clollege will prm^idc an 
innovative enabling option (perhaps the only 
option) to participate in an ongoing program 
t)f higher education that transcends cx)nstraints 
of time and place at reasonable et).st. It \\'ill 
revolutionize the way people think about edu- 
cutitjn and the way people learn, in the same 
way the computer has revolutionized the way 
people work. 

World c;ommunity College is a powerful 
and expandable set of concepts and services 
upon which man>- current and future post-sec- 
oudar\- education programs can be built. Using 
interactive tcelinlques and the virtual campus, 
WCX'. combines the best aspects of sclf-direct- 
cd stud>’, freedom of choice, and personal 
resj^on.sibility without sacrificing the quality of 
education, technological or pedagogical leader- 
ship. Best of ail. educati>rs can reach col- 
leagues and students at any time, an)' place in 
the world. 
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Dr. lUenii i'/oni 
Brevard Community College 
Student Tracking and 
Retention for Success 

lia-vurd (iollcm; 

(IK 1C) is Li four-campus comniunily 
ctillcgc located in Urevard County. 
Despite the demand of the local 
industries for a weli-tniined. techno- 
logically competent work force. 6i“.. 
of lirst-time eoilege students at HCC 
rec[uirc some sort of remediation. 
Student Tracking and Retention 
for Success (STARS), a curriculum 
developed in accordance with uTiile 
HI grant, has increased the prepara- 
ior\' course retention rates as well as 
the reenntilmcni rates of tlie under- 
prepared students through computer 
assisted learning laboratories, men- 
toring, and faculty development. 

STARS has three ohjeciivcs: ( I ) 
to implement an etTeetive student 
mentoring and imervemitm program, 
(2) to establish two C<imputer-Aided 
Instruction l.ahs. and (,'\) to expand 
facult\' and pnigram de\ elopment 
opportunities. 

'I'lie backbone of the prt)jeel is a 
eomprehensbe student data base. 
I^uilt to identify and tntek underpre- 
pared students, riie data base is 
capable of tracking students for ten 
years. 'I'he at-risk .students arc- 
encouraged to take S1..S 1101 where 
tliey are given the opportunity to 
work witli mentors. Mentors have 
aeee.ss to stiidenl information and 
institiK ional programs, faeilitics, and 
policies. This inrornitilion access has 
been aeet)mplished by upgrading the 
mainframe computer. Haeh mentor is 
provided with a desktop terminal 
eonnectetl to the nitunframe c\>mpui- 
er whieli can access eaelt student s 
tieailemie history, his or her current 
seliediiles, and other ivlevani inibr- 
niaiion. 

r / ,v /■ u n $ 



.Students enrolletl in pre-parutory 
c(Hir.ses on the Melbourne Campus 
ma\- work in a sixty-station 
Computer-Aided Insi ruction 
l.aboratory (CIA) with a myriad of 
educatumal software packages for 
remediation in reading, writing, 
math, and the CU\sr. Studies related 
to the fall t)f 199.^ show’ tliat prepara- 
tory course con^pletion rates were 
greater for CAI students than non-CAl 
students. Furthermore, student- 
retention .studies of the 199.^ fail 
semester shmv that ”9‘’(» of imderpre- 
p.ired sludenls w ho enrolled in SLS 
I 101 returned for the 199 i spring 
scMuester while onl\ of the 
LindcTp re part'd students who did not 
take SLS 1 U)I reenrolled for the 
spring. 

In order to prm'tde faculty devel- 
opment. Title in also spon.scjrs com- 
puter training classes and workshops 
for the inslniettjrs. Some on-cainpus 
workshop topics include Enhancing 
Student Learning in Your 
Cla^ssroonif Winning at Math, 
Multimedia in Your Classroom, 
Constructing a Better Test, and 
Diversity: Today’s Changing 
Student Population. 'I'iile III also 
funds eurrieulum projects for faculty 
who wi.sh to cii,stoniL/cd their ow'ti 
instrueiional pmjeets. Faeiiliy are 
supported in their efforts with 
relea.se time or overload pa>, and 
they are provided with a computer 
and the neeessar\' software. As a 
result. sevetiteen projects in many 
disciplines were funded for the 
spring term in I99S. 

For more information eotiluel 
Dr. Hleiia F'lom. Associate Vtee- 
Fresideni. InMiuilional Aih aneement 
& Title III Director. Brevard 
Community College. IS 19 Clearlake 
Road. Cocoa. FI. .S2922, ^fO') 6,^2- 
1111 ext.C>SS2i 




Donald Maser 
Miami-Dade Coinmiinity 
College 

Service Learning in 
Environmental Education — 
Conviction of the Heart 

‘FheWoIfson Campus at Miami- 
Dade Community (k>llege is situated 
in downtown .Miami. .Since the eatn- 
pus boarders the coastline and is een- 
tnil to many state, county, and eit\’ 
parks, it is ideally UH.-atcd for environ- 
mental edtieaiton activities. As a 
result. Service Learning in 
Environ-mental Education has Ixen 
developed which is offered to nil stu- 
dents on ea minis. 

Tile gt)al of Service Learning is to 
raise the students' awarene.ss of the 
environment. .Students enroll in cours- 
es which engage them in responsible 
and challenging actions for the eoni- 
nion good of the community. The pn>- 
grani ideniific.s envin in mental nectls 
w ithin Dade County and contacts the 
agencies which can coordinate with 
the college. (Some of these agencies 
include the Dade County Park & 
Recreation Department, the Biscayne 
Natum Centcr.The Center for Marine 
Ctin.servalion. and Captain Dosh, a 
licenced coast guard captain). The .stu- 
dents provide a variety of ser\ Lees. 

For example, they may spend the day 
picking up garbage along the beach, 
or lhe\' might work with a .supervised 
guide fnim'rhe Center for Marine 
Con.servation tracking and marking 
nesting ground.s of ihe coastal sea tur- 
tles. rhe students F*arn about the 
envin)nmeni and its inhabitants as 
they work wiili ihetr supervised 
guides. 

Materials and e(|iiipnient for tlie.se 

(continued <m /uttie *it) 
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T\ ice learning acUviik-s arc pro\ id- 
.1 by tile coninuinily’s business orga- 
izations. No costs are incurred by 
tber the college or tlie participating 
udenis. 'llic businesses provide ilie 
atYand volumcers wln) train, super- 
isc. and work with the students. 

\\ hen students complete the pro- 
rani. they ha\'c a greater awareness 
l and appreciation tor their emiron- 
lent: they have developed skills 
irough hand.s-on wtirk experiences; 
icy are able to expltirc career oppor- 
inlties; and they ha\e been provided 
ica-ased opporiunities tor critical 
linking about contm\ersial environ- 
icntai is.sue.s. 

This program provides a working 
artnership between college students 
nd eomnumity agencies. This coordi- 
:ated elYon greatly impacts tlic sal- 
ients. the community, and the col- 
;ge. riirough a process that recog- 
li/es varying regional circumstances. 
er\ ice jirovidcrs can be matched 
vith .ser\ice needs anywhere. 

I'or nuire inlormation coniaei 
>onaId M. .Ma.ser.Assi.stant Professor. 
)epanntem of Natural Sciences and 
tiaihemaiics. Miami-Dadc (amimunity 
‘ollege — Woll'son Campus. N.li. 
!nd Avenue. .Miami. FL .S S 1 ,S2 

^oscniar] ‘ Dat 'cn{)or( 
z- D}: Josel)h HoircN 

Const CofHfHiniitv College 

Human Anatomy and 
Physlolojjy: A Visual Tour 

Located in the Florida Panhandle. 
;»ulf Coast (aminumity (aillege serves 
Hay. tiulf. and Franklin Counties as 
A'cll as'lyndall Ai.'" istree Base. The col- 
lege currently accounts for H.O(H) cred- 
it .Students aiul 2*>.t)tK) mm-eredit sta- 
Llent>, The college also runs one tele- 
vision station and two radio stations. 

In the Human Anatomy and 
PliysKilogy Department, the faculty 
members Iia\ e found .i balance 
between tniditioiial instruction and 
new technology. This IxUaiiee is 
aeeomplisbed by a network ol‘ collab- 
orative partnerships within the insiiui- 
tiun. Aeiulemie experts (with strong 
haekgnmmN in the o item of their 
clmsen fields of study) are joined with 
teehiiokigx' sj>eeialtsls (who art* 
knowledgeable in multimedia author- 
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ing and the pedagogy of academic 
eompuling).'J'he result of these collab- 
orative efforts is a new curriculum 
entitled Human Anatomy and 
Physiology; A Visual Tour which 
consists of a number of computer .soft- 
ware packages. These .software pack- 
ages include an interactive video disk 
exerci.se called "The Visual Tour of 
Human Anatomy” — a niiilllmedia 
tutorial entitled “The Urinary Sy.sienr 
— and a drill and practice tool ideiui- 
lied as "The Anatomy Quiz Practice 
Hxaminaiion." .Specifically, students 
planning cart-ers in nursing, dental 
b\ gicnc, dental assi.sting, emergency 
medical technology, paramedic respi- 
ratory therapy, and ntdtologicul tech- 
nology use the programs. Pre-medical, 
pre-dental, pre-psychology, and pre- 
biolog\- niajors also aa* among tho.se 
A. A. degree-.seeking .students t using this 
instructwinal tool. 

'I’he development of the software 
packages was threc-fbld. First, a disk 
containing Si.OOO slides related to 
human anatomy and ph\siology was 
given to the computer-ba.sed instruc- 
tional specialist who built u computer 
program to overlay and control the 
video disk. The finished product was 
submitted to the Succes.s (x'nter so 
that .students could work individually 
with tlic program. In the sectuid 
pha.se of the program's de vclt>pm cm, 
numerous images from the anatomy 
and physiology textbook were 
.scanned (with the publisher’s permis- 
sion). and a wiiidows-based com]-)uter 
program was designed to serve as a 
tutorial. Students saw the images from 
the textb(H>k along with detailed 
notes from previous lectua'S, and 
ilm)ugh h\’t>ertext (hot words) the 
students reviewed class lectures and 
a.ssignments at their own ct>nve- 
nience. I'inally. the program coordina- 
tors created a simulatit)n program .so 
that students could learn how to work 
with a micro.scopc. This program now 
allows stutlcnts additional practice 
time without actually being in the lab- 
oratory. This program has been partic- 
ularly Iielpful to the students since 
there are some students who require 
more time than is allotted in a desig- 
nated laboratory. The availability of 
these computer-based materials In a 
central locution which is tipen nearly 
scvcnt\- hours each week i.s conve- 
nient for virtually every science stu- 
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dent. The eurrieulum is .structured in 
an attempt to provide the students 
with much needed practice and repe- 
tition. 

For more inforntatitm contact 
Ro.seniar)' Davenport or Or.Jo.sepli 
Howell. Gulf Goa.st Gomniuniiy 
(xillege, S2.H0 We.st I ligh way 
9»,Panania City. FL ,^2-iOl , (90-f) 769- 
ISSI 



Helen Clarke & iiUeeti Oswald 
Valencia Community^ College 
Strategies for Successful 
Writing Across the 
Curriculum; Here’s the Beef 

Valencia Community College is a 
comprehensive multi-campus college 
serving over SO.OOO students in 
Orange and Osceola CXninties. The 
college is dedicated to the premise 
that quality educational opportuni- 
ties arc neces.sary to bring together 
diver.se social, ethnic, political and 
economic forces. With this in mind, 
Valencia Community College (VCC) 
offers a wide variety of programs and 
services which supports the stu- 
dents’ academic and personal devel- 
opment. 

At V(X;, instructors of all disci- 
plines are aware of the research that 
shows the .symbiotic relationship 
between writing and thinking. 
Research also shows that when the 
procc.ss of writing i.s implemented in 
a .specific content area, that disci- 
pline unfolds, and students under- 
stand the intricacies of a discipline 
through writing about it. The think- 
ing-writing connection allows the 
students to define the relevant 
nature of the course content. Two 
Hnglish in.structors at VCC aLso 
acknowledge these research findings 
and have designed a curriculum for 
a variety of content areas which pre- 
sents classroom-tcstcd instructional 
techniques and models apj^opriate 
to critical thinking and writing expe- 
riences. This program. Strategics 
for Successful Writing Across the 
Curriculum: Here’s the Beef, 
help.s students incorporate critical 
tliinking skills and writing experi- 
ences in their course work. In this 
proeess, the students also develop a 
< amt t fined <m 5J) 
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working vtjcahulary in cotucxi so 
that it becomes a part of the stu- 
dents’ profieicneies in the subject 
areas. 

Included in this curriculum are 
sample teehnk[ues to teach etfeciive 
writing within specific disciplines as 
well as instruments which instruc- 
tors can refer to when they need to 
CN'aluate the writing samples in a 
(juick and cfficiciu manner. 
Instructors can refer to the work- 
book, Strategies for Successful 
WjrJt iag Across the Curriculu m, 
to select sample techniques for writ- 
ing assignments. SQ>me of these tech- 
niques include cntrance/exit qnc.s- 
tions on past leel tires or assignments 
which might take as little as two 
minutes of ela.ss time or span a two- 
hour examination period. For exam- 
ple, a physics instructor can refer to 
the workbook and develop a 
ihought/theory qiie.slion which 
might require the students to trace 
the source of power from the sun to 
an electric ni/.tir. Anotlier strategy in 
the workbook, applicable in various 
content areas, suggests 'A-ha” 
momenis which allow students to 
crystallize concepts through discov- 
ery techniques. The workbook, also 
on computer di.sk in WordPerfect S. 1 . 
provid<-s a range of concrete strate- 
giesfor instructing, utilizing, and 
evaluating student writing across the 
curriculum. 

Writing aero.ss the curriculum, a 
buzzword in the ""O 's. should be real- 
ity in the 90 s. 

For nnjre information contact 
Helen Clarke & Hileen Oswald. '’01 
North Keonloekhatehee Trail, 
Orlando. l-L .S 282 S.( i07) 299-SOOO 



Dehorcib Askren. 

RN/ARPN, MSN 

Cenlral l-forida (A>niminutY 

Colle^fe 

Health Care Career c:ump 
for Minority Youth 

Neslli'd among beautiful liorse 
farms, Clentral Florida Community 
College is located in Ocala. The pop- 
ulation .served by the campus is 
increasingly diverse and tiilals 
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approximately 6,()()0 students. 

E-aeh summer, the college assists 
in sponsoring Health Care Career 
Camp for Minority Youth, a pro- 
gram develi>ped by a committee con- 
sisting of health oeeiipaiions laeuliy, 
student support services staff. 

Project F'uture representatives, ten 
nursing students, and the staff from 
the Suwannee River Area Health 
Hdueation Cicnier. The committee 
meets hi-monihly for three months 
and coordinates the entire project. 
Nursing students are eneoiiniged to 
take leadership roles in the planning 
and implementation of the pmjeet. 
The nursing .students become camp 
counselors, and twenty at-rtsk junior 
high students who express interest 
in the he; “h field are allowed to reg- 
ister for the camp. 

'Fhe purpo.se of the camp is to 
promote health care careers and to 
as.sist mintirity youths in making the 
connection between the sucess in 
their current math, science, and 
writing skills and in their future 



career choices. Camp activities on 
campus include CPR eeriification, 
tlrst-aid certification, participation in 
a mock 91 1 .scenario, and dissection 
in the anatomy and phy.siology labo- 
ratory. 'Fhe students also observe 
surgery procedures at Shands 
Teaching Ikxspital in Cainesvtilc. Off- 
eumpus transportation is provided by 
the Cenl>-al Florida Community 
(a)llege \'uns. Local businci-ses such 
as Winn Dixie, Hardee s anij Target 
furnish the food and supplies tor the 
campers so expenses incurred by the 
college arc minimal. 

Health Care Career Camp for 
Minority Youth serves as a model 
for other colleges that want to pro- 
mote the intere.sts of al-risk junior 
high .school students who may be 
interested in other careers like pul> 
lie safely, co.smctology. eeolog\', psy- 
chology, or computer science. 

For more information contact 
Deborah Askren. Coordinator of 
Nursing Student Recruitment, Central 
Florida (Community Caillcge. F.O. Box 
1 3H«, Oealu, FL .■\ i-f78, (90 i) 2,^7. 
2111 ext.2Ss. 
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VISIONS: The Journal of 
pplied Research for the Rorida 
ssociation of Community 
;oUeges is published twice annual- 
K VISIONS reports on issues that 
lave implications for Rorida’s 
ommunity coUe^. As such, 
TSIONS provides a professional 
arum for the exploration of issues 
indemic to Honda’s community 
oUeges; highlights research and 
jractice in Florida's communit> 
olieges; and provides a proacti\e 
oice for the community colleges 
>f this state.. 

VISIONS is pubUshed by the 
'lorida Association of Community 
Colleges ,816 Soutli Martin Luther 
iCing Blvd.. Tallahassee, Florida 
J2301 . Material intended for pub- 
ication and other inquiries may be 
iddressed to Dr. James 
i^attenbarger^ Editor, VISIONS. 
iNorman Hall «^2403, Depanment 
3f Educational Leadership, 
University of Rorida, Gainesvaie. 
Florida 326 H. 

The views expressed in 
VISIONS are not necessarily those 
of tlie Editorial Board or the Board 
of Directors of the Florida 
Association of Community' 
Colleges. 

VISIONS is only one of sever- 
al publications of the Florida 
Association of Community 
Colleges (FACC). The Association 
reserves all rights pertaining to 
this publication, and reproduction 
in whole or in part for other than 
personal or internal reference use 
without written permission of the 
publisher is prohibited. Single 
issues of VISIONS are available at 
$9.00 each for FACC members and 
$10.00 each for non-members. 

The articles and other infor- 
mation contained In this issue of 
VISIONS are also available 
through FACC-L, the internet 
Mailbox for the Florida A.ssodation 
of Centmunity Colleges. 
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FORWARD 

Gaius Bruce 

1996 FACC President 

This is the second issue of VISIONS; The 
Journal of Applied Research for the Florida 
Association of Community Colleges. The inaugural 
issue was published in the winter of 1995/96, and liie 
demand for the in.iugural issue far exceeded our expec- 
tations (and our budget for printed copies). Needless 
to say. the FACC Board of Directors Is proud of this 
publication .ind extremely appreciative of those who 
have toiled long hours to ensure the publication’s suc- 
cess. 

Dr. James Waitenbarger, the “father" of Florida’s 
Community College System, is the Editor of 
VISIONS. Without Jim's leadership, VISIONS 
would still be a dream. He has spent hundreds of 
hours reviewing and editing submissions, meeting 
with Editorial Board members, graphic artists and 
typesetters, proofing copy, and working with authors 
on revisions suggested by the Editorial Board. Joining 
Jim on the Editorial Board are FACC Executive 
Director Harry Albertson, David Armstrong, 

Howard Campbell, Tom Delanio, Burt H.irres, 
Preston Howard, David Leslie, John Losak, Margaret 
M.issey, Catherine Morris, Anne Mulder, Jeffery 
Stuckman, Larry Tyree and Theodore Wright. For 
Jim and the Editorial Board, the Journal has been .t 
labor of love since their services have been donated. 

Dr. Laurie Culbrcth volunteered a number of 
Sundays to edit and proofread VISIONS and ai^ued 
with Jim and Harry about subject/verb agreements, 
dangling participles, split infinitives, tenses, run-on 
sentences and the use of commas, semi-colons, colons, 
dashes, ellipses and virgulcs. It seems Laurie is insis- 
tent that the Journal should meet all the CLAST 
(College Level Academic Skills Test) Standards taught 
In our colleges’ English programs, and Jim and Harry 
just don’t agree with all the Standards. 

Kathleen “K.T" Teague met with Kim Campbell 
from Graphic Visions on several occasions to help 
design the layout and illustrations. Preston Howard 
performed computer magic when one of the auiliors 
submitted a disk with .i vims that went undetected 
when loaded into the As.sociation s computers for 
conversion to a comp.uible format (whew!). Mary 
Lou Proctor spent four days formatting and correct- 
ing copy .ind stripping incompatible software codes 
from the dbks suhmillcd by the authors. 

L.vsily, I want to recognize the authors who sub- 
milled m.inuscripis for ihi.s issue of VISIONS. No 
douhl, each author spent countless hours doing 
researclt, formulating hypotheses, analyzing data, .ind 
preparing the iiMnuscripl for submission. \X'itlioul 
their efforts. VISIONS would sersc no purpose, and 
wc liopc that cacli .uitlinr is rcwanli'd hy the puhlica- 
tioi if his or her nianuscripi. 

Succinctly, VISIONS is a “TEAM FACC” 
effort, and the entire Associ.ition is grateful for each 
FACC 'J'cam member who comrihuted m the publi- 
cation of this second issue of VISIONS. Enjoy! 
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This is the second issue of 
VISIONS, and we hope the reactions 
will he as favorable to this issue as they 
were to the first issue. Several areas of 
research are included herein as well as 
some observations on the “state of 
being.” We do need your attention, 
however, to a basic need for more 
research activities in the GREAT 28 
and more reporting on the research 
that goes on in our institutions. We 
also need to describe the services that 
each college contributes to its commu- 
nity. 

The historic mission of higher 
education has traditionally included 
the three functions of Teaching, 
Research, and Service. This has been 
true not only in the early European 
universities of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries but also in the early 
American pre-Revolutionary colleges. 

It is even more true in present day 
higher education. 

Teaching and Service 

A great amount of emphasis has 
been placed upon the teaching func- 
tion in the community colleges, and 
we have in some measure neglected the 
other functions as a result of this 
emphasis. However, recent attention 
placing an accent upon the services 
ihat are provided through the commu- 
nity colleges has resulted in an increas- 
ing attention to this function in col- 
leges all over the nation. During the 
1990s some leaders have envisioned an 
expanding responsibility for a multi- 
tude of service functions to be provid- 
ed through the nation’s community 
colleges. One example will be in the 
anticipated block grant programs that 
each stale will administer. Florida’s 
colleges will no doubt be a part of this 
emphasis since we are well prepared. 
President Clinton’s recent emphasis 
upon attending a community college as 
a normal expectation for all citizens 
also adds emphasis to the responsibility 

(conlinucfi on page 2) 
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F!<OM THE imOK COMTIMUED 



of community colleges to do a thor- 
ough job in the areas assigned to ihcni. 

Research 

Of equal importance but often not 
as well identified arc the research pro- 
grams in the community colleges. 

Some elements of a research program 
have been carried out since the early 
establishment of these colleges. 

Leonard V. Koos provided attention lo 
rcscarcli in the community colleges 
with his studies in the 1920s, and a 
California research program was devel- 
oped at Stanford in cooperation with 
the first junior colleges in that state 
with Walter Crosby Eells pnjviding 
both state and national leadership. 

Our own Doak S. Campbell, President 
of FSeW and later FSU, encouraged 
research studies during his tenure as 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges in the 
1920s. C. C. Coivcri and his colleague, 
James W. Reynolds, not only carried 
out research projects of great value to 
the junior and community colleges in 



Texas hut to a number of other south- 
ern states as well. (Florida was among 
these.) When the Junior College Journal 
was edited by Koos and later Reynolds, 
a continuous flow of reports on 
research studies was authored not only 
hy university faculty but also by com- 
munity college faculty members. 

Several national junior and com- 
munity colleges’ studies formed the 
basis for federal legislation and assisted 
in formulating the increasing emphasis 
upon the community colleges during 
President Truman’s term of office and 
also under President Eisenhower's lead- 
ership. A notable researcher during 
these years was George F. Zook who 
chaired the Truman Report. Early 
state planning studies were carried out 
in research conducted under the leader- 
ship of George Stoddard and George 
Sirayer. The attention given to state- 
level planning after World War II was 
characterized hy the highly successful 
Florida Master Plan, a research study 
presented to the 1957 Legislature by 
the Community College Council that 



became the model for a number of 
other states as well as the blueprint for 
Florida. Research has been a major 
basis for improved practices in the 
community colleges. 

Suggested Areas 

There are many areas that need the 
continued attention of those who work 
in Florida’s community colleges, areas 
which should receive the careful analy- 
sis and the professional examination 
that solid research provides. Let me 
suggest a few for your consideration. 

L Compare the student profile ol 
your college in 1985 with a similar pro 
file for 1996. What implications do 
these differences have for programs? 

2. What percentage of entering 
students complete programs? What 
percentage take only one or two cours 
es? What percentage transfer? To 
Avliich institutions do your students 
transfer? 

Reports on evaluation studies c 
various segments of the college opera- 
tion. 

(continued on page 
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Dr. R. Bruce judd has been associated 
with the Florida community college sys- 
tem since 1974. He served as a faculty 
member in the biological sciences for over 
20 years at several Florida community 
colleges. In 1989 he completed his doc- 
toral studies at the University of Florida, 
and since that time he has worked closely 
with both the Division of Community 
Colleges and Edison Community College 
to develop a local research capacity which focuses on 
the data available in state-mandated reports and databases. He 
has been employed by Edison Community College as a facul- 
ty member from 1980 to 1990 and from 1990 until the begin- 
ning of the 1995-96 academic year, he served as Director of 
Management Information Systems and Director of Planning 
and Institutional Research. Dr. Judd was awarded the 
“Dissertation of the Year" in 1989 by the Council on 
Universities and Colleges for his dissenation research. His 
research has focused on the economic impact of education on 
students and the application of technology in an academic set- 
ting. He currently is Instructional Technology and Distance 
Learning Officer at Mission College in Santa Clara, 
California. 

The data for this study were graciously submitted by the 
Institutional Research staff at three Florida community col- 
leges strategically located across the state. Special thanks are 
extended to Mr. Jerry Mock and Dr. David Plellinich for their 
assistance with this project. 



Dr. Lawrence W. Tyree has served as the President of 
Santa Fe Community College in Gainesville, Florida since 
1990. He was formerly the chancellor of 
the Dallas County Community College 
District and President of Gulf Coast 
Community College in Panama City, 

Florida. In addition to a long list of com- 
munity college national leadership roles, 

Dr. Tyree served as President of the 
League for Innovation in the Community 
College in 1995 and Chair of the Board of 
Directors of the American Association of 
Community Colleges in 1987-88. Dr. Tyw 

Tyree has published articles in the 
Community College Journal, ACCT 
Trustees Quarterly, The Comnumity 
Services Catalyst, and the Florida 
Vocational Journal and also serves as a 
member of the graduate faculty at the 
University of Florida. 

Dr. David M. Flelliuich is the 
Director of Institutional Research and 
Planning at Santa Fc Community College 
and was formerly a tenured instructor in 
the college’s English Department. He has 
published articles in the Community 
College Review and the Community College Journal, 



Pr. Pflt Smittlg is Chair of Academic 
Resources and Assessment at S.inta Fe 
Community College. She is a graduate of 
the Florida Community College System 
and earned advanced degrees from the 
University of Florida (B.A. and M.Ed. in 
Education), Appalachian State University 
(Ed.S. in Higher Education with special- 
ization in Developmental Studies), and 
Grambling State University (Ed.D, in 
Developmental Education), She has worked with underpre- 
pared students in the Florida Community College System for 
twenty-five years. She is an active participant in developmen- 
tal studies, college entry assessment, and CLAST activities in 
Florida. Dr. Smittle is nationally recognized for her contribu- 
tion to the field of developmental education and computer 
adaptive assessment. 



Dr. Susan Chapp ell is the Vice 
President for Student Affairs at South 
Arkansas Community College in El 
Dorado, Arkansas. She earned a Ph.D. in 
Higher Education in August, 1995, from 
the University of Florida where she was 
the second recipient of the Information 
Systems of Florida James L. Wattenbarger 
Community College Leadership Award. 

She has eighteen years experience in 
Florida’s community college system, both 
in academic and student affairs. She is a 
lifetime member of the Florida 
Association of Community Colleges and has served on the 
FACC Board of Directors in various capacities, including 
membership chair and legislative committee chair. In 1989, 
Dr. Chappell participated in the National Institute of 
Leadership Development (NILD) LEADERS Program. She is 
also a member of the National Council on Student 
Development (NCSD), the American Association of Women 
in Comniunitv Colleges (AAWCC), and Phi Delta Kappa 
(PDK). 

Dr. David Honeyman is Professor of Educational 
Leadership and Director of the Center for flighcr Education 
Finance at the University of Florida. 



Dr. David Marzak earned his bac- 
calaureate degree at the University of 
Notre Dame with emphasis in social phi- 
losophy. He spent seven years as a middle 
and high school teacher of social studies 
and English in public, private, and 
parochial schools. Dr. Marzak earned his 
Master’s Degree in political science edu- 
cation at the University of Florida where 
he also earned a doctoral degree in educa- 
tion with an emphasis on community col- 

(continued on page d) 
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lege planning and development at the Institute of Higher 
Education. Since earning his doctorate, Dr. Marzak has formed 
an international consortium of higher educational institutions 
in the United States and in Poland interested in community 
college development in Eastern Europe. He is currently an 
adjunct professor of political science at Durham Technical 
Community College and a full-time Director of the Institute 
for Democracy and Higher Education located in Durham, 
North Carolina. 



Dr. Marshall W. McLeod Is the 
Director of Institutional Research and 
Effectiveness at Pensacola Junior College 
and teaches American history. 

Previously, Dr. McLeod served Pensacola 
Junior College as Warrington Campus 
Academic Dean and Prove st; he served as 
Dean of Instruction and North Campus 
Provost at Rappahannock Community 
College; he served as Assistant Dean of 
the Rockford School of Medicine of the 
University of Illinois; he has taught in the 
graduate school of Appalachian State University; and he has 
worked in Arkansas state government. 

Dr, James L. Wattenhar g er is regarded 
by most historians as the “father” of 
Florida’s Community College System. 

During his long and meritorious career in 
education, he has served as a high school 
teacher, an assistant principal, and as a uni- 
versity professor in Florida and several 
other states. From 1955-1957, he was the 
Director of the Florida Community 
College Council and during the following 
decade, he served as the Director of 
Florida’s Division of Community Colleges 
and the Assistant State Superintendent of Education. More 
recently, Dr. Wattenharger retired from the University of 
Florida after twenty-four years of service as a tenured profes- 
sor and director of several of the universities higher education 
programs. Dr. Wattenharger has authored several hooks on 
community college issues, is widely published in educational 
journals and was recently bestowed the title Distinguished 
Service Professor Emeritus by the University of Florida and 
the Florida Board of Regents. 

Dr. Harry Albertson is tltc Executive Director of the 
Florida Association of Community Colleges. 

Dr. Kainala Anandam is the head of the Division of 
Educational Technologies at Miami-Dadc Communit 
College. She lias hroad experience working with educators in 
the design and impIemcnt.ition of lechnnhigical applications, 
with particular emphasis on the tcaching/learning process and 
evaluation of outcomes. She has written several articles about 
the role of faculty, administrators, and staff in technological 
innovations and about the institutional environment that facil- 
itates these innovations. Site directs Project SYNERGY, a 
multi-institutional endeavor that focuses on technological sup- 
port for underprepared college students in reading, writing, 



math, English as a second language, and 
study/critical thinking skills. Dr. 

Anandam holds a B.A. in chemistry and a 
B.T. in education from the University of 
Madras, India as well as an M.S. in child 
development and an Ed.D. in educational 
psychology from the University of 
Tennessee. She taught in the College of 
Education at Maryville College, 

Tennessee and Bethune Cookman 
College, Florida. She joined Miami-Dade 
Community College as a research specialist in 1974, was 
appointed Director of Computer-Based Instructional 
Development and Research in 1977, and became Associate 
Dean, Educational Technologies in 1987. 



Dr. Maxwell C. King . District 
President of Brevard Community College 
in Cocoa, Florida since 1968, received his 
Bachelor’s Degree from Auburn 
University and Master’s and Doctorate 
Degrees from the University of Florida. 

Dr. King began his career in education as 
a teacher in Ft. Pierce, Florida. Active in 
many community, state, and national 
associations, he is currently Chairman of 
the Florida Presidents’ Council 
Community College Technology Task King 

Force, a charter member of the Board of 
Directors of the Public Postsecondary 
Distance Learning Institute, Charter 
Chairman of the Economic Development 
Commission, to name a few. 

Dr. Tace Crouse received her 
Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees in 
Mathematics from Shippensburg 
University of Pennsylvania and Ed. D. in 
Educational Leadership from the 
University of Central Florida. Having 
taught sixteen years in public schools and 
the community college, she has served the 
last six years as Dean of Instruction and 
Cocoa Campus President at Brevard 
Community College, 

Chair, and Chief Instructional Officer of 
Academic Systems, a four-year old Silicon 
Valley developer of learner-centered, fac- 
ulty-guided and discipline-based, net- 
worked, interactive, multimedia, instruc- 
tional materials for higher education. 

Former Vice President of Education at 
Apple Computer, Dr. Gifford served for 
six yeans as Dean of the Graduate School 
of Education at the University of Californi.i at Berkeley where 
he continues to teach as a member of the faculty in the 
Division of Education in Mathcmaiic.s, Science and 
Technology Education. Dr. Gifford received his Ph.D. in 
Biophysics from the University of Rochester Medical School 
and did his post-doctoral studies at Harvard University. 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S COMMENTS 



T he Association beg.m 
publishing 

VISIONS a year ago 
for three purposes: First, to 
provide a professional 
forum for the exploration 
of issues endemic to 
Florida’s community col- 
leges; second, to highlight 
research and practice in 
Florida’s community col- 
leges; and, third, to provide 
a proactive voice for 
Florida's twenty -eight com- 
munity colleges. While all 
three purposes are viable ' 
and important aspects of 
VISIONS, only the first 
two are indigenous to most 
professional journals and 
publications. As a result, it 
is not surprising that the 
vast majority of submissions 
the VISIONS’ Editorial 
Board has reviewed have 
been related to these first 
two purposes. 

It is the third purpose, 
however, that separates 
VISIONS from most other 
professional journals and 
publications; that of provid- 
ing a proactive voice tor 
Florida’s community col- 
leges. Indeed, in the acade- 
mic conimunity we tend to 
view our researcli, practices, 
philosophies and theories as 
sacred endeavors that arc 
not, can not and should not 
be influenced by the politi- 
cal processes that ultimately 
fund our institutions and 
provide the laws, rules and 
regulations under which 
each of our institutions 
must operate. Thus, a pro- 
fessional journal or publica- 



tion that includes ads’ocacy 
(proaciivity) as a purpose is 
somewhat of an anomaly to 
the more traditional profes- 
sional publications which 
are “free” from the pressures 
and concerns of political 
reality. 

Unfortunately, behind 
every major legislative ini- 
tiative there is some kind of 
research, theory or philoso- 
phy that is driving the ini- 
tiative. Even more unfortu- 
nate, frequently the 
research, theories and 
philosophies that are driving 
these major legislative initia- 
tives have not been subject- 
ed to the rigors of scientific 
thought that we would 
expect in an academic com- 
munity. In fact, oftentimes 
these legislative initiativc.s 
arc founded in the proclivi- 
ties of individual legislators 
who have directed legisla- 
tive staff (who may or may 
not have a background in 
research) toward very 
biased, and perhaps, false or 
suspect conclusions. 

For example, the most 
common argument related 
to the “Time to Degree Bill” 
pa.sscd by the 1995 legisla- 
ture was based on the fact 
that if some of the most 
prestigious universities in 
the nation could deliver a 
Baccalaureate Degree in 120 
credit hours, there is no rca- 
.son Florida's system of 
higher education can't deliv- 
er a Baccalaureate Degree in 
120 credit hours. The sec- 
ond argument that pushed 

t 



the passage of the "Time to 
Degree Bill” related to the 
fact that no significant dif- 
ferences could be found in 
the passing rate on certain 
licensure exams between 
students who enrolled in 
identical degree programs of 
varying credit hour require- 
ments. While very appeal- 
ing arguments on the sur- 
‘ face, both of these argu- 
ments contain numerous 
“false positives” which were 
j never brought forward dur- 
ing the debate on the bill 
because adequate research 
was not available to “uncov- 
er" or “unmask” the “false 
positives.” 

No doubt, most of the 
provisions contained in the 
“Time to Degree Bill” were 
positive for Florida’s cora- 
j munity college students. 
That does not negate the 
fact that the bill passed as a 
result of arguments that 
contained “false positives” 
that were not sufficiently 
challenged. We can do hot- 
ter! However, to do better 
wc must be prepared with 
adequate research on issues 
which wc know the legisla- 
ture w'ill address. For exam- 
ple, there is an assumption 
on the part of many legisla- 
tors that distance learning 
technologies will ultimately 
save the state money in the 
delivery of post secondary 
education. Another con- 
cern is the role of the com- 
munity colleges in remedia- 
tion which will continue to 
be an issue because of the 
costs associated with reme- 



diaiion, but only a few arc 
asking about the costs to the 
state of Florida if the col- 
leges do not provide remedi- 
ation. On a related issue, 
some legislators argue that if 
Florida’s colleges raise 
admission standards, high 
school students will auto- 
matically strive to achieve 
the new standards which 
will reduce the need for 
remediation. In terms of 
funding, Florida’s commu- 
nity colleges are now pro- 
vided with “incentive dol- 
lars” for each degree or cer- 
tificate awarded; however, 
at least some legislate": are 
concerned that no quality 
measures have been estab- 
lished under performance- 
based incentive funding to 
ensure the colleges do not 
become “diploma mills.” 

Ultimately, wc can sit 
back and rely on the 
research, theories, philoso- 
phies and the proclivities of 
individual legislators and 
their staff to direct future 
policy decisions, or wc can 
become proactive and advo- 
cate policy decisions that 
are based in rcsearclt, ihco- 
rie.s and philosophies which 
wc have subjected to rigor- 
ous scientific thought. The 
editors of VISIONS arc 
hopeful of the latter and 
encourage submissions that 
arc based in scicntilic 
thought and advcKaic posi- 
tions that will enhance the 
ability of our colleges to 
serve their students and the 
eitixens of Florida. 
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Local Control Through 
Local Vision 

Lawrence W, Tyree with introduction by David M. Hellmkh 



Remember as a child watching the water 
drain from the bathtub; remember seeing the tiny 
whirlpool form over the metaltic drain cover and 
grow stronger and stronger as the last few Inches 
of water disappearad; remember wondering what 
weuld happen H you stayed in the tub too long — 
what H that tiny whirlpool grabbed your toe and 
sucked you down the drain, never again to see 
tha light of day? 

Over the yaeis, most of us have overcome our 
fear of en emptying bath ... or, at least have 
switched to taking showers. Either way, this is 
one childhood fear we have put hehind us. That 
is, perhaps, unless we are educators at one of 
Florida^ 28 community colleges. 

State mandates like perfonnance>hased pro- 
gram budgeting, redirection of non-’instnictionel 
hinds, and program sft^ciency meesures are 
increasingly perceived on our community coiiega 
campuses as a growing whirlpool of govemmont 
intervention sucking local control down the drain. 
It is not diet some of these mandates are without 
merit; it is more that the imposition of some of 
these mandates threatens to undercut a corner- 
stone upou which community college success 
has been built — the local community being 
empowered to work together to define Its needs 
and to implement educational solutions to these 
needs. 

Increasingly, community college faculty, 
staff, and students are turning their energies 
toward Tallahassee to keep legislators from 
imposing faulty mandates. As noble es these 
efforts are, they risk depleting community col- 
leges of the local vitalitv essential for defining 
community needs and for enacting community 
solutions. As such, they risk contributing to the 
loss of community college local control. Efforts to 
influenca Tellahassaa must not eclipse local 

(continued on 7} 
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L ast term I did 
something that 
was a tnie joy 
for me — on Monday 
mornings, I spent a 
few minutes reading 
to a class of kindcr- 
gartners at Hidden 
Oak Elementary 
School. The first 
book I read to them, 
and iheir perennial 
favorite, was Dr. 
Suess’ Green Eggs 
and I fain — you 
know the story: “I do 
not like green eggs 
and ham. I do not 
like them, Sam-I-am.” 
I’m sure some of 
you with young chil- 
dren or grandchil- 



dren or nephews and 
nieces can imagine 
the scene of 20 to 25 
highly spirited 5-year- 
olds being read to by 
an old, gray-haired 
guy like me. Yes, 
there was some of the 
raucous behavior you 
might expect — 
Bobby pulling 
Jimmy’s hair and 
Jimmy punching 
Bobby in retaliation. 
But, much more 
often there was inno- 
cence and expecta- 
tion, The look of 
wonderment in their 
eyes! The excitement 
in their voices as they 
read along: “I do not 



like them in a house. 

I do not like them 
with a mouse. I do 
not like them here or 
there. I do not like 
them anywhere.” 

These children 
reminded me why I 
became an educator; 
they have helped sus- 
tain in me the gen- 
uine sense that what I 
am doing, what we 
are doing, is impor- 
lam, valuable, and 
wholesome and is 
worthy of our life’s 
commitment. 

These children 
also made me wonder 

(continued on pa^c 7) 
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Horts to define, redefine, and implement iocel mission and 
leaf vision. 

Santa Fe Communitif College is in the midst of e focal 
ffortto define and redefine local mission and vision. The the- 
retical underpinnings of this effort can be found in the works 
f Margaret Wheatley and Peter Senge and have been cap- 
uted at Santa Fe in the term "shared goveraence.’' Whaatlev 
laintains that "tha best way to build ownership is to give over 
tie creation process to those who will be charged with its 
mFlBmentition” {1999. p. 66). Over tha past year, academic 
md rt divisions, depeitments, and individuals have been 
isked to create {define or redefine) their missions and goals 
ind the reiationshtp of these missions and goals to the larger 
lurposB of the institution. Efforts are also underweyto link 
hese missions and goals to personal and institutional 
iccountabilities. 

At the Sdmetime. several College Forums have been held 
Mhere faculty, staff, students, and the community have been 
invited to learn basics about the college's educational pro- 
grams, support services, and operating budget; they have also 
been invited to share ideas and concerns on any topic. Such 
open sharing is consistent wHh Senge's contention that 
"visions that are genuinely shared require ongoing conveisa- 
tions where individuals not only feal free to express their 
dreams, but (also] learn to listen to [otharsl dreams" (1990, pp. 
217-218). Dialogua at early College Fonims focused largely on 
the college's need to influence Tallahassae. Dialogue et more 
recent College Forums has shifted to local solutions to local 
problems. Initiatives in professional development, technology 
innovations, end distance leanilng have emerged as constrac- 
thra strides Santa Fa must take to affect its future. It is hoped 
that Santa Fa's efforts toward "shared govarnence" are creat- 
ing 0 synergy that Stephen Covey sees as "the essence of prin- 
ciple-centered leadership (vvftich] catalyzes, unifies, and 

unleashes the greatest powers within people (1989, p. 262). 

At the January, 1996, Faculty Planning Day Convocation. 
President Larry Tyree directed his remarks toward Santa Fa's 
efforts to define, redefine, and Implement local mission and 
local vtsiofc. Presidem Tyree delivered a similar address later 
in the term etthe Career Service Planning Day Convocation. 
These following remarks reflect one institution's efforts to 
channel local energy inward so that the tremendous potential 
of this energy can reinforce local control through local vision. 



The ideal Santa Fc, to me, is a true cornmunny of 
earners who work collectively fund] collahoratively to 
educate and tram every student who walks through 
our doors — he it the actual doors of our classrooms 
ind offices or the figurative doors of tomorrow's cyher 

classrooms and offices. 
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how Santa Fe will fit into 
their lives a mere 12 or 13 
years down the road — 
what will they need from us 
— what will they expect 
from us — will we, will 
Santa Fe, be able to meet 
these needs and expect a- 
linns? 

I say ail this because we 
have a responsibility today 
to prepare for these kinder- 
gartners, for these future 
Santa Fe students; I say all 
this because the essence of 
Green Eggs and Ham is 
experiencing change — how 
do we, how does this col- 
lege, create and experience 
change so that we are, so 
that this college is, prepared 
for students next term, for 
students 12 or 13 years from 
now'? 

The protagonist liked 
the green eggs and ham 
once he t.ied them; all he 
had to do was try them to 
learn that he aciually liked 
them. In this case, once he 
availed himself to the possi- 
bility, change w'as easy and 
good — albeit high in fat, 
cholesterol, and food color- 
ing. 

While rarely easy, 
change is a part of our lives 
at Santa Fe. Take the open- 
ing of ihe state-of-the-art 
technology building and the 
Institute of Public Safety — 
the difference those build- 
ings have already made in 
the lives of our students; the 
difference those buildings 
have already made in our 
lives as professionals. 

Take the soon-to-be 
completed James L. 
Wattenbarger Student 
Services building — what a 
beautiful and functional 
addition to this college; the 
difference that building will 
make in the lives of our stu- 
dents and in all of our lives, 

Take the Board’s inter- 
est in investing 80% of the 

G7 



college’s Capital 
Improvement Fees in tech- 
nology. This investment 
will enable us to acquire 
roughly 300 computers and 
network connections, giv- 
ing more faculty access to 
e-mail and the network and 
upgrading more of our stu- 
dent labs; (I must add here 
that these faculty will also 
have access to the Int met!) 
— the difference all that will 
make in the lives of our stu- 
dents and in so many of our 
lives. 

We know all too w'ell, 
of course, that we are not 
delighted with all change. 
On the most profound and 
solemn level, take the loss 
of loved and valued col- 
leagues — Ted Krsul, 
Richard Rosen, Nan Ward, 
John Dykes — the differ- 
ence they made while with 
us and the void we fee! in 
their absence. 

On a much different 
level, although still an 
important level, take the 
reduced general education 
hours — ihe difference w'e 
are seeing in the enrollmcni 
in health and exercise cours- 
es and some humanities 
courses — the difference we 
may see in our graduates 
being truly educated citi- 
zens. 

Take the state mandat- 
ed new “College 
Preparatory Third Attempt 
Fee” where students are 
assessed as much as an addi- 
tional S7.S.OO for having to 
attempt a preparatory 
course for the third time — 
the difference we are seeing 
in some of our neediest stu- 
dents being willing and able 
to continue on with their 
preparatory w'ork. 

Take the tightening of 
the purse strings by the 
state and the prospects that 

(uwlntuaf ()>i ft) 
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the tightening has only just 
begun — the difference that 
has made in faculty and staff 
moral. 

We do not like these 
changes Sam-I-am; I know, I 
do not like them Sam-I-am! 

Nevertheless, they arc 
changes that we are dealing 
with at Santa Fe. They 
must not be changes that 
keep us from serving our 
students and our communi- 
ty. 

How' do we handle 
these changes? How do we 
handle “change'' in general, 
the concept of “change"? 
How do we as a community 
of learners come together to 
be proactive in changing, 
evolving, transforming our- 
selves? 

These questions are at 
the heart of the dialogue 
that began last term, a dia- 
logue that will continue this 
term and one I hope will 
always be a part of us at 
Santa Fe. I’his dialogue 
took place at the College 
Forums, at Coordinating 
Council and Cabinet meet- 
ings, at Board of Trustees 
meetings and the annual 
Board Retreat, at College 
Senate and Career Service 
Council meetings, and at 
department and staff meet- 
ings. It took place through 
old fashioned facc-io-face 
meetings and through net- 
worked compuicr-io-com- 
puter meetings. Via this 
dialogue, we are endeavor- 
ing to define who we are, 
what we value, and w'here 
wc arc going. 

Yes, but — isn’t this 
dialogue pointless since it is 
Tallahassee, not us, [which] 
is defining what wc arc and 
wlicrc we are going — 
regardless of what wc may 
value? 

No, this dialogue is not 
pointless, Tallahassee 
defines our legislative pur- 



pose very broadly; it desig- 
nates some resource parame- 
ters; it restricts some of the 
strategic choices we would 
like to make — but to a 
large degree it is you and I, 
it is those of us here along 
wdth our students and the 
people of Alachua and 
Bradford counties who 
define who we arc and what 
we value and where we arc 
goin^ I applaud the efforts 
of the College Senate and 
Career Service Council in 
working to put fonh a uni- 
fied and proactive college 
voice. The dialogue in ques- 
tion will help our voice res- 
onate clearly and crisply so 
that it can be heard above 
the clamor of so many 
other voices. 

Before 1 try to capture 
W'here we are in this dia- 
logue and where we go 
from here, I need to digress 
for a moment. 

More than a few people 
have told me, some rather 
bluntly and others more 
tactfully, that defining who 
w'c are, w'hat wc value, and 
where we are going is my 
job — that all of this dia- 
logue about mission, values, 
and vision is an inefficient 
use of everyone’s time — 
that I am the President, and 
it is lime for me to stand up 
and lake charge. 

Well, if I were inclined 
to he a Nikita Khrushchev, 

1 would take my shoe off 
and Stan pounding on the 
podium, “Wc will bury stu- 
dent ignorance and apathy; 
wc will bury legislative . . . 
wliau'vcr." 

Anyone who knows me 
knows that is not my style, 
and I suspect that really 
very few’ would want that, 
or anything like ilui, to be 
my style. Still, for some, 
being a leader docs translate 
into proclaiiiaiions of 
vision. Briefly this morn- 



ing, I want to share with 
you my vision for Santa Fe, 
and I want to tic this vision 
into the college’s ongoing 
dialogue. 

A vision statement is 
inherently utopic — it is an 
ideal toward which we con- 
stantly strive. We don’t 
measure ourselves by liow’ 
far w'e have fallen shon of 
this ideal, but by w'hciher 
wc arc doing the best we 
can to achieve it. I like to 
think that the ideal Santa 
Fe in my mind is quite sim- 
ilar to the ideal Santa Fe 
that was in the minds of 
everyone here that first day 
our doors opened in 1966. 

The ideal Santa Fe, to 
me, is a true community of 
learners who work collec- 
tively, collaboraiively to 
educate and train every stu- 
dent who w'alks through 
our doors — be it the actual 
doors of our classrooms 
and offices or the figurative 
doors of tomorrow’s cyber 
classrooms and offices. Wc 
respect and trust each mem- 
ber of this community. 

Each of us devotes every 
ounce of our professional 
selves to uphold our 
responsibility to contribute 
to this community, and 
each of us is rewarded for 
our professional commit- 
ment. As such, fissures do 
not exist betw'ecn faculty, 
staff, and administration 
[or] between different 
groups of faculty. As such, 
our students take with 
them our collective best 
and use ihi.s to impr<3vc 
society. 

Idealistic, yes. Are we 
making progress toward 
this ideal? Again yes — 
which leads me back to tlie 
tlialogue of who w’c arc, 
what we v,iluc, and w'liere 
we are gciing, and why this 




A visio» siateivcnt is 
inheremiy mopk — it is 
ideal toward which 
wc eotisiayiily strive. 
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Mct viiny/nl dial o^iic 
IS ihv ouly i^'ay 'ic'C cau 
i otiJc toj^clhcr (0 acaic 
and share a collective 
visioti Jar Santa Fc — 
ftol nty vision — oitr 
vision. 



dialogue is so important to 
us as well as to those kinder- 
garincrs I mentioned earlier. 

Please note that this dia- 
logue is in every way consis- 
tent with my vision for 
Santa Fe. How can we pos- 
sibly work collectively, col- 
lahoratively without every- 
one having genuine input 
into the process of defining 
who wc are, what wc value, 
and where we are going? 
How can we possibly 
respect and trust each other 
if wc don't talk to one 
another and don't listen to 
one another? How' can wc 
bridge fissures if wc don’t 
know how what each other 
docs contributes to the 
greater good of Santa Fe 
Community College? 
Meaningful dialogue is the 
foundation upon which my 
vision is built. Meaningful 
dialogue is the only way we 
can come together to create 
and share a collective vision 
for Santa Fe — not my 
vision — our vision. 

Yes, but — isn't this dia- 
logue in reality pointless 
since it is really no different 
than past so-called dialogues 
where widespread input was 
gathered only to have the 
hmg-held agendas of a few 
dictate policy and practice? 

No, this dialogue is not 
pointlc.ss. The term "shared 
governance" emerged from 
the College Forums as an 
initiative we must pursue. 

In my mind, shared gover- 
nance means that everyone 
has the opportunity to pro- 
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vide genuine input; this 
input, in fact, is used in deci- 
sion making; and everyone 
has the opportunity to learn 
why decisions turn out as 
they do. It is my responsi- 
bility to make sure this dia- 
logue is legitimate; it is 
everyone’s responsibility to 
contribute his or her voice 
to this dialogue and to make 
this voice as informed as 
possible; it is everyone’s 
responsibility to try to see 
how the particulars of this 
dialogue advance the good 
of the college as a whole — 
to see how the good of the 
individual, of the depart- 
ment, [and] of the division 
contributes to our ability to 
educate and train every stu- 
dent who walks through 
our doors. 

Idealist, yes. But, again, 
we d(in’t measure ourselves 
hy how far w^e have fallen 
short of this ideal, but by 
whether we are doing the 
best we can to achieve it. 

Okay then whore arc 
we in this dialogue? 

The College Mission 
Committee is currently 
working to incorporate last 
icrm’.s dialogue into a con- 
cise vision statement; their 
current draft, a draft every- 
one will have a chance to 
respond to, recognizes Santa 
Fe as a student-centered col- 
lege continually exploring 
how best to serve our stu- 
dents and communities. 
Note the Ideal of being "stu- 
dent-centered." This has 
always been a pan of .Santa 
Fe; it needs always to he a 
part of us. 

Also note the ideal of 
“continually exploring bow 
best to .serve our students 
and communities." This has 
also always been a part of 
Santa Fc. I propose, howev- 
er, that now is the time for 
us to rcdecticate ourselves to 
this ideal of "continually 
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exploring" with a convic- 
tion perhaps like never 
before. 

Wc must anticipate and 
meet the needs of those 
kindergartens, of the pover- 
ty-stricken residents of 
Alachua and Bradford coun- 
ties, of local business, of stu- 
dents seeking 20ih and 2 1st 
century modes of instruc- 
tion. Yes, we will need to 
focus our resources; yes, we 
will need to have the fiscal 
savvy and Icvel-hcadedness 
that will keep us financially 
strong so that we will 
always be able to anticipate 
and meet these needs. Yes, 
we will need to ask continu- 
ally: “Is this the best W'ay 
the cumulative resource* of 
Santa Fe can be used to 
serve our students and com- 
munity?” Yes, wc will need 
to embrace our responsibili- 
ty to seek coiiiinual profes- 
.sional and institutional 
growth. 

In so doing, I have no 
doubt that some of these 
kindergartners and others 
will want and need exactly 
what we arc oflering today, 
exactly as we are offering it. 

1 have no doubt of this 
because wc do a darn good 
job! But 1 also have no 
doubt that some of those 
children and others will 
have needs that wc cannot 
currently meet — that 
maybe some of our students 
or potential students this 
term, next term, have needs 
w'c are not meeting. Wc 
must accept the challenge of 
continually exploring how 
to position ourselves to 
meet these needs, of contin- 
ually exploring what we can 
do and w'hat wt cannot do. 
We must accept the chal- 
lenge of transforming our- 
selves. 

Okay, where do wc go 
from here? 

(atnnnual mi puf>c 10} 
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The College Mission 
Committee will be distribut- 
ing revised statements of 
mission, values, and vision 
in the next week or two so 
everyone can have yet 
another opportunity to pro- 
vide feedback. My hope is 
that a final, revised set of 
statements will go to the 
Board of Trustees in March 
so that during the ongoing 
dialogue we can use these 
statements as a compass to 
help keep us on course. 

Often during the 
College Forums, people 
spoke about the need for 
professional development 
and technological innova- 
tion. Barbara Sloan is chair- 
ing a task force charged 
with developing a compre- 
hensive professional devel- 
opment blueprint; Tim 
Ncsler is chairing another 
task force, this one charged 



with developing a compre- 
hensive update to the tech- 
nology blueprint. Barbara 
..nd Tim will have forums 
to get input from everyone; 
they arc also getting input 
directly from departments. 
These task forces have pro- 
foundly important jobs — 
my true hope is that when 
they have completed their 
work, every single person at 
Santa Fe will have had his 
or her say in regards to pro- 
fessional development and 
technology and that eveiy 
single person knows where 
wc are heading as a college 
and why this direction is 
consistent with our mission, 
values, and vision. No 
small task. No small 
reward if we are successful. 

Other ad hoc task 
forces 'vill be formed as- 
needed to give us an effec- 
tive and efficient means of 



continually exploring — of 
continually transforming 
ourselves so that when 
those kindergartners need 
Santa Fe, we will be ready 
to sert'e them. 

In closing, there is such 
an abundance of creativity 
.md dedication in this room 
— that is why Santa Fe has 
always been so good. The 
more we can come together 
and direct our energies 
toward a focused vision, the 
more we can come together 
as a community of learners 
and seek to change, evolve, 
[and] transform with this 
focuse*^ vision in mind, the 
more likely Santa Fe’s 
“golden age” is before us, 
not behind us. I truly 
believe that, Sam-I-am; 1 
hope that wc truly believe 
that, Sam-1 -am. 



Tl)c iuore wc can come 
together and direct our 
c}?crgic5 toward a 
focKsed visio)iy the y)iore 
wc can come together as 
a community of learners 
and seek to change, 
evolve, [and] transform 
with this focused vision 
in mind, the more likely 
Santa Fe’s '"golden age” 
is heforc ns, not behind 
ns. 
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The Responsibility 
for Selecting a President 



James L Wattenbarger -with an introduction by Harry Albertson 



The evolution of Honda's Community College System 
began in 1933 with the estehlishment of Palm Beach Junior 
College as a public, two-year college. Palm Beach Junior 
College remained the only public, two-year college until 1947 
when the status of St Petersburg Junior College was changed 
from private to public and the Florida Minimum Foundation 
Program was enacted by the legislature which combined 
state and local support for public, two-year colleges. 
Subsequently, Pensacola Junior College was established in 
1948 and Chipola Junior College, foundad in 1947 as a private, 
two-year college, changed its status to a public, two-year col- 



In 1955 the Honda Logislature estab- 
lished the Community College Council to 
study the davolopment of e communi- 
ty college system in Florida which 
could be integrated with the 
state's secon^ry and postsec 
ondary systems. The council 
published Hs report In 1K7 
under the title " The Community 
Junior Cottoge in Fhridu's Futun." 

The report was in large part based 
on tin dissertation of a doctoral student at the 
University of Florida. James L Wattenbarger, and 
it called for a system of thirty-one community col- 
leges that would provide post-high-school educa- 
tion within commuting distance of 99% of the state's 
population. After approval by the State Board of 
Education and the appropriation of funds by the 1^ 

Honda Legislature to begin implementing the recommenda- 
tions in the report it became the blueprint or "master plan" for 
Florida's system of locally controlled community colleges. In 
1972, with the opening of Pasco-Hemando Community College 
as the state's twenty-eighth community college {the original 
plan calling for thirty-one colleges 
which was revised when several 
districts were combined), the 
"master plan" was fully implementad. 

Since the development of tfia "master plan" almost forty 

(continued on page 12) 
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W hen Florida began 
the development 
of a community 
college system in the 1950s, 
one of the basic commit- 
ments built into the plan 
was the principle of local 
control with coordination at 
the state level that would 
assure all of the citizens of 
Florida an opportunity to 
continue their education 
beyond high school. Not 
only has this principle 
been a 
major 
factor in 
the success of 
Florida's commu- 
nity colleges 
but it also 



has been a notable contribu- 
tion Florida has made to 
other states as a model: a 
system of community col- 
leges, locally controlled and 
operated by local Boards of 
Trustees coordinated at the 
state level by a Board that 
provides leadership as well 
as assistance with the legisla- 
ture. 

The local Boards of 
T rustees have many deci- 
sion-making responsibilities: 
the college budget, the 
employment of personnel, 
long range planning, the 
selection of the CEO, to 
name only a few. While all 
of these are important deci- 
sions, a most important one 
is the selection of the CEO. 
From that decision come all 
of the other decisions. The 
“climate” of the community 
college will be reflected by 
this decision, the quality of 
the programs will be deter- 
mined by this decision, and 
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years ago. Florida's cornmunity colleges have enjoyed relative- 
iy little turnover in the system's leadership. In fact, the system 
has had only three executive directors land one interim) since 
1957 end most of the system's twenty-eight community college 
presidents have served ten or more years as college prasi- 
dents, much longer than the national average of approximately 
five years. 

Thera is no doubt drat this reletively constant and stable 
leadership has contributed to the system's achievements, con- 
tinuity and recognition as the "very best community college 
system in the nation.” Nevertheless and largely as a result of a 
significaiit number of retirements during the past two years, 
six community college district boards of trustees in Florida 
have }ust completed searches for new presidents, and four are 
in the process of searches for new presidents. In addition, two 
presidents in the state have just announced their retiremem 
effective during the next year and at least five more are eligi- 
ble for ratirement Thus, over a three-year period, more than 
one-half of the system's leadership will change, and between 
six and ten individual collage district boards of trustees will 
be engaged in simultaneous presidential search processes. 

This is an alarming turnover of leadership especially in a 
system that has enioyed continuity and stability for nearly two 
decades, h also presents a new challenge for district boards 
of trustees in Horlda who are unaccustomed to the presiden- 
tial search process. To aid these boards who will be engaged 
in a presidential search, Jim Wattenbarger has prepared this 
"primer" on the presidential search process. His insight is 
based on his cotiectiva experience as a consultant to numer- 
ous boards of trustees engaged in the presidential search 
process; however, considered by most historians as the 
"father" of Florida's community college system, his insight is 
offered not without pra|udice for the continued continuity of a 
system whose most important governing aspect is local con- 
trol. 



Sofnc 'laid 'Warn to “make the choice 
'without iutcrfcrericc** 'whiie others 
wid prefer to he told what is “best. ” 
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ihc public image of the col- 
lege iisclf will be based 
upon this decision. 

Since the Board is usu- 
ally comprised of a variety 
of individuals who were 
selected to rcpresc-ni the 
community, there will he a 
real diversity of experience 
in making this type of a 
decision. Some will be 
accustomed to selecting per- 
sonnel while others will 
have little or no experience 
in the employment of per- 
sonnel. Some will have a 
clear understanding of quali- 
ties needed for leadership in 
an educational institution 
while others will want to 
impose “business” principles 
into this decision-making 
process. Some will want to 
“make the choice without 
interference” while others 
w'ill prefer to be told what 
is “best." Throughout all of 
this, many Board members 
will not find the process 
very enjoyable or entertain- 
ing. 

Fortunately, most 
Boards are not faced with 
this decision more than 
once during a member’s 
tenure unless the Board 
member is appointed over 
several terms. Even then, 
Florida’s community col- 
lege presidents have normal- 
ly remained in their posi- 
tions much longer than the 
national average which is 
around five years. 

GUIDELINES TO 
ASSIST BOARDS 

It is still very worth- 
while, however, to consider 
some Important guidelines 
to assist Boards in selecting 
a CEO for their colleges. 

• 'I’lie primary con.sider- 
alion is to define what the 
institutional needs may ho 
and the leadership that is 
appropriate when a new 
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president is required. 

• A reasonable budget 
should be determined. An 
investment in a search is an 
investment in the future of 
the institution, and an ade- 
quate expenditure at the 
time of the search will cost 
the college less over the 
long run. 

• Consultant help may 
be used, but the Board 
should never relinquish con- 
trol of the process. 

•A reasonable lime 
frame should be established 
and followed, giving this 
process the highest priority. 

• There should be a 
clearly stated understanding 
of procedures anJ organiza- 
tion structure that will be 
used. 

• A process that assures 
a broad participation of 
those who arc concerned is 
needed. 

• A process that assures 
requisite confidentiality 
should be established. 

•A process that assures 
timely, adequate, and hon- 
est communication must be 
established from the begin- 
nlng. 

• There is a basic prin- 
ciple for decision-making 
that should be followed in 
all the business activities of 
the Board. Decisions arc 
always made by the Board 
acting as a operational body 
and never made by individ- 
ual mc.-nhors acting alone. 
This decision is not an 
exception to that rule. 

These guidelines arc not 
very different from those 
which Boards usually 
should follow in their oper- 
alitmal decision-making pro- 
cedures, hut llicy arc 
focused upon this important 
activity — the selection of 
the president. Since this 
selection provides a Board 
with .m opportunity to 
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A fresh vision, a clari- 
fied mission, a renewal 
of ener^, a reaffirmed 
perspective: the opportu- 
nity for all of these pre- 
sents itself at this point. 
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examine the college in a way 
that is seldom afforded, the 
initial activity should be to 
examine critically and care- 
fully the “needs” and long- 
range plans of the college. 

A fresh vision, a clarified 
mission, a renewal of ener- 
gy, a reaffirmed perspective: 
the opportunity for all of 
these presents itself at this 
point. Word from tlje out- 
going president about 
dreams that he or she was 
not able to complete may be 
a place to start, A report 
from the college research 
office, consultations with 
the various constituencies of 
the college community— fac- 
ulty, students, other admin- 
istrators, staff, community 
representatives, local 
employers— all of these 
should be examined with 
staff help and/or with assis- 
tance of an outside consul- 
tant. From these conclu- 
sions should come a defini- 
tion of the person who may 
be needed to provide leader- 
ship at this time. 

USING 

CONSULTANTS 

There are for most 
Board members few oppor- 
tunities to gain experience 
in the process of selecting a 
president. Most Board 
members feel ill-prepared 
for this important responsi- 
bility, and the tendency to 
turn to an outside consul- 
tant group to “take over and 
tell us who we want” may 
bo very strong. And there 
arc a number of consultant 
groups w'ho will do this, for 
a fee. These groups often 
h.ivc a “stable” of applicants 
whom they know and 
whom they encourage to 
apply. These may include a 
number of outstanding 
potential presidents, but the 
consultant group has a built- 



in empathy for these candi- 
dates that includes a tenden- 
cy to push them over others 
that they may not know as 
well. 

Rather than employ a 
consultant group to “con- 
duct a search” for the Board, 
consideration may be given 
to employing a single or a 
pair of consultants who will 
assist the Board in defining 
the needs of the college, ver- 
balizing the presidential 
qualifications desired, and 
recommending the proce- 
dures to be used, the time 
frame to be established, and 
the assistance required at 
each stage of the process, 
especially the day-to-day 
activities to be followed. 

The Board should not 
expect the consultant (s) to 
carry out the search and to 
present them with a short 
list of potential candidates. 
The Board needs to be 
knowledgeable of all who 
are applying. If consultants 
are used, clearly stated 
agreements that define the 
consultants’ responsibilities 
should be developed prior 
to employing the consul- 
tant. 

THE SEARCH 
COMMITTEE 

The composition of the 
“search committee" is a pri- 
mary consideration. 
Adequate representation 
from all of the various 
groups in the college com- 
munity is essential. The 
committee should not be 
unwieldy; broad representa- 
tion but a controlled num- 
ber of persons is desirable. 
I’he Board itself should 
appoint this committee and 
should also clarify the pro- 
cedures, the responsibilities, 
and the report that is 
expected from the commit- 
tee. Proper staff assistance 
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to the committee will be 
expected with a budget to 
cover the specific costs of 
their work. Faculty and 
staff members should be 
relieved of other responsi- 
bilities as may be needed for 
this activity. Students 
should be selected on a basis 
that each one selected is 
willing and able to serve. 
Community representatives 
should be volunteers who 
are willing to serve. This 
committee is a critical ele- 
ment in the search process, 

MEDIA 

RELATIONSHIPS 

It is important that the 
Board anticipate relation- 
ships with the media and 
establish procedures for 
working with them. It may 
be impossible to close down 
the rumor mills, but provid- 
ing information that is cor- 
rect and timely in a fair and 
equitable manner will 
impair circulation of such 
rumors. A single 
spokesperson (it could be 
the Board Chair) should be 
selected, and discussions 
with the media representa- 
tives well in advance of any 
pertinent news should be 
carried out. Careful atten- 
tion to these details should 
prevent later problem situa- 
tions. 

EVALUATION 
OF A PRESIDENT 

If the Board has not 
adopted an evaluation 
process for the Chief 
Executive Officer, this task 
will provide a great oppor- 
tunity to do so. A formal 
procedure for periodic eval- 
uation of the president will 
assist in defining the criteria 
that may be used in the 
selection process, and it will 
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assist the candidates in 
understanding what the 
Board expects from the col- 
lege president. The review 
of the established procedure 
will refresh the Board mem- 
bers in their examination of 
potential candidates, or if no 
procedure has been estab- 
lished, the development of a 
new procedure will provide 
opportunities for Board 
members to clarify their 
responsibilities in their rela- 
tionships with the new 
CEO. 

INTERVIEWS 

An essential part of the 
search process is the devel- 
opment of the list of those 
who will be provided an 
opportunity for personal 
contact with the Board. 

The written application pro- 
vides information concern- 
ing education and experi- 
ence that enables a screening 
process to be established, 

OJie that will hopefully pro- 
vide a list of those who are 
the best qualified persons 
for the position. 

Background checks with 
personal contacts in those 
communities where the 
presidential candidate has 
demonstrated leadership are 
the next essential activity. 
The screening committee 
must not shortchange this 
part of the process. Often a 
visit to the community 
where the person is current- 
ly located is a necessary and 
essential pan of screening 
activities. Prior to begin- 
ning their work, instruc- 
tions to the committee as to 
the time for such visit.s is 
nccess try as well as a sug- 
gested limit on the number 
of individuals who should 
receive this attention. 

Intcrv'icws with the can- 
didates arc also essential. 
These, however, should be 
limited to a few finalists and 
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should be carried out at the 
expense of the college. The 
Board, however, would be 
well advised to approach 
the interview process with 
some clear expectations. 
Some candidates through 
personal Interviews have 
been able to convince their 
prospective employers in 
the past that they have the 
“best” potential bni have 
failed to provide the 
required leadership in the 
position when called upon 
which may be the reason 
they are coming in for an 
interview at another college. 
Contacts with individual 
Board members in either 
formal or informal situa- 
tions should he discouraged 
unless the Board itself 
makes arrangements for 
such contacts. The inter- 
view should be an opportu- 
nity for the candidate to 
determine whether or not 
this position is a good one 
for him or her as well, and 
ample opportunity for the 
visiting candidate to a.sscss 
the community as well as 
the college must be provid- 
ed. This means that inter- 
view schedules should be 
flexible enough as well as 
long enough to provide 
these opportunities. 

THE FINAL 
DECISION 

when careful proce- 
dures as discussed above 
have been followed and an 
individual has been selected, 
the final .steps include the 
negotiations that will define 
the terms of employment, 

’I hesc include items related 
to finance such as salary, 
pension provisions, insur- 
anec, moving expenses, 
housing expenses, automo- 
bile expenses, travel expens- 
es, and ,my provisions for 
cntcrt.iinmeni responsibili- 



ties; items related to person- 
al activities and vacation 
lime, leaves of absence, and 
professional improvements; 
and items related to con- 
tractual agreements such as 
the starting date, length of 
appointment, conditions of 
termination, criteria of per- 
formance, and provisions 
for evaluation and review, 
as well as procedures for 
announcement of the 
appointment. The new 
chief executive will need 
time to inform those whom 
he needs to inform and the 
Board will need time to 
inform the other candidates 
of the final appointment. 



SUMMARY 

This brief discussion has 
pointed out a few of the 
considerations that Boards 
should understand when 
beginning the search for a 
new college president. 
Readers are encouraged to 
refer to the criteria that are 
outlined above. Board 
members, screening commit- 
tees, and others who 
become involved in the 
process of presidential selec- 
tion may want to examine 
some of the literature on 
this selection process and 
the attached reference list 
will provide a number of 
suggestions. 
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The Expanding Role of Community Colleges in the 
Transfer of Technology to Their Districts 

R. Bruce Judd 



Rorida community colleges were thrust into the Information 
Age during the late 1980's and the early 1990's. Since then each 
college has stretched its limited financial resources in an attempt 
to keep pace with the increased demand for "cutting edge" 
microcomputer training. A significant proportion of the cost is 
associated with providing the hardware and software platforms 
required to offer "cutting edge" training. This study is an analysis 
of over 13,800 registrations In introductory microcomputer skills 
courses at three participating Florida community collages. It 
attempts to determine if the population served by this type of 
course has changed due to the increased popularity of the micro- 
computer. In the past, the transfer of technology by Florida com- 
munity collages was usually associated with one-year and 
two-year technical degree programs, short non-credit courses, 
and contract training. The results of this investigation indicate 
that over 75% of the students taking microcomputer skills courses 
are not enrolled In any of the traditional programs. These stu- 
dents are taking introductory microcomputer skills courses pri- 
marily to acquire or improve their overall microcomputer skills. 
The students in this group are predominantly older than the aver- 
age studant. enrolled part-time, and either non-degree seeking or 
pursuing a major in a field not requiring a formal computer skills 
course. The total number of enrollments in microcomputer skills 
courses at the participating institutions has grown dramatically 
(more than 18%) during the last three years while overall enroll- 
ments have grown at less than half that rate. The remarkable 
increase In the popularity and use of the microcomputer in busi- 
ness and acadamic programs hava undoubtedly had a signifi- 
cant impact on the demand for microcomputer skills courses. 
Additional pressures have been placed on Florida community 
colleges from the recently expanded computer literacy 
requirements instituted by SACS, the regional accrediting 
agency for all Florida educational institutions. If the past 
three years are indicative of the rate of change in the level 
of demand for microcomputer training, Rorida community 
colleges should be recognized for their role in transferring 
this economically vital technology to both their own student 
body and the local work force in general. 



H istorically, community colleges have been closely 
aligned with the formal and informal transfer of 
technology to the residents and businesses in their 
districts. The literature Is replete with examples of commu- 
nity colleges serving as business incubators, sources of cus- 
tomized employee training, and sources for upgrading the 
skills of aspiring or employed workers. Katsinas (1994) pro- 
vides an excellent overview of the literature pertaining to the 
role of co' -imunity colleges in the economic development of 
their districts. Citing an earlier publication, Katsinas states: 
Katsliuis and Lacey (1989) distinguished between 
traditional and nontraditional economic develop- 
ment community college initiatives. They charac- 
terized traditiofial initiatives as the vocational 
and occupational curriculums at community 
colleges designed to produce technicians to 
support a largely manufacturing-based 
economy....Katsinas and Lacey found 
nontraditional initiatives to be of a more 
directive nature, typically aimed at the jobs 
of an Information age. (p. 68) 

(comifiKcd on 16 ) 
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The State of Florida provides fund- 
ing for community colleges to offer 
traditional transfer programs, two-year 
vocational programs, remedial courses, 
and supplemental vocational courses 
through continuing education pro- 
grams. Some community colleges also 
receive state funds for the delivery of 
postsecondary adult vocational and 
adult basic education programs in dis- 
tricts where the colleges have elected to 
provide these programs. With the 
exception of the continuing education 
courses, the majority of the stale-fund- 
ed technical programs at community 
colleges would be categorized by 
Kaisinas as traditional. Many non-ira- 
diiional initiatives at Florida communi- 
ty colleges are supported by state or 
federal grants (i.e. Institute of 
Government and Small Business 
Development Grants) and provide con- 
tract training for local businesses and 
government agencies. 

These programs are popular and 
are expanding at most institutions due 
to the increasing rate of change in tech- 
nology, especially in the area of general 
computer literacy. Several employer 
opinion surveys sponsored by FETPIP 
(Florida Education and Training 
Placement Information Program) indi- 
cated that employers were more likely 
to be satisfied with the job-related or 
“technical” skills rather than the basic 
skills brought to the workplace by 
employees who are recent postsec- 
ondary education graduates (Florida 
Employer Opinion Survey. Annual 
Report) . Another employer survey in 
the greater Orlando metropoliun area 
. (Occupational Needs 

1.^^ Survey, June 1994) 

''^1 indicated that 

'employers rated 
^improved computer 
^ '“skills fourth when 

asked “what addition- 
al skills” are most 
needed by current 
employees. 
Twenty-one percent 
lof the employers in 
the same survey stat- 
ed a preference for 
^training programs 
that arc linked to col- 
lege credit courses. 



The vast majority of students at com- 
munity colleges are employed within 
their community colleges’ distrias. 
Through their employment experi- 
ences they quickly become aware of 
the skills 
required by the 
service industry 
jobs which dom- 
inate Florida’s 
economy. 

Changing faculty 
expectations of 
students’ com- 
puter skills require students to keep 
pace with technology in order to suc- 
ceed in the academic environment. As 
businesses and educational institutions 
implement ambitious plans to change 
existing computing platforms in 
response lo the rapid pace of techno- 
logical change, students, faculty, and 
employees of local businesses will be 
required to intermittently upgrade 
their microcomputer skills to keep 
pace with changes in technology. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to 
determine if technology transfer via 
community colleges has had an addi- 
tional component which is currently 
being overlooked. Are students who 
are not required to take a computer 
skills course taking these courses as a 
hedge against technological change? 

Are the investments that community 
colleges are making to maintain “state 
of the art” computer hardware and 
software in student computer labs pay- 
ing off in new ways? Is the return on 
this investment in technology result- 
ing in a more computer literate student 
and hence a more computer literate 
work force? This study examined the 
changes in the diversity of student 
demographics and majors within an 
introductory computer skills course 
over the last three academic years. It 
Attempted to determine if microcom- 
puter skills courses arc being u.scd by 
students, other than those students 
who are required to take the course. 
This investigation was initiated as a 
pilot project using data from three 
Florida community colleges. In order 
to establish the 

(vmuntu'd oi) I7j 



Historicallyy conmitmity colleges 
have been closely aligned with the 
formal and informal transfer of 
technology to the residents and busi- 
nesses in their districts. 
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Table 1 ■ Tntal StiifUnt Rnmlltwent by Program 




1992 1993 1994 

Academic Year 



Non-Degree 
Students 
A.A. Students 
A S. Students 



magnitude of any new relationship 
between technology transfer and all 
community colleges in Florida, a 
broader cross-section of community 
colleges may be required. 



METHODOLOGY 

The data used for this study were 
extracted from nine semesters of course 
level data retained by the participating 
colleges in the formal of the 
End-of-Semester Student Data Base 
required by the Division of 
Community Colleges. Course and stu- 
dent data were extracted from the Type 
1, Type 4 and Type 6 records reported 
for all semesters beginning with 
Summer 1992 and continuing through 
Spring 1995. A total of 13,898 student 
course records were assembled and ana- 



Figurc 1 

Total Assigned FTE for Three Participating Colleg es 
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ly^cd by year. 

In order to determine if there had 
been a change in diversity of the types 
of majors pursued by the students 
enrolled in each college's introductory 
microcomputer skills roursc(s), it was 
necessary to borrow an aiulyiical nuil 



from the biological sciences. Biologists 
frequently use a calculation referred to 
as Simpson’s Diversity Index to com- 
pare the diversity of species in different 
populations. For biologists, Simpson's 
Diversity Index quantifies the probabil- 
ity of selecting two individuals of dif- 
fering species when randomly sampling 
the entire community. When applied 
to the population of students taking 
introductory microcomputer skills 
courses, the index reflects the probabili- 
ty of drawing two individuals with dif- 
ferent majors randomly from the total 
population of students who have taken 
the course in any single year. The 
index value also reflects changes in the 
total number of students in each major 
area enrolled in the microcomputer 
skills courses. 



Figure 2 

Total FTE’s Generated by Students Enrolled in 
MLcrocanTputgrXau.rs.gs .at All Ihreg.CQlleges 
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RESULTS 

1‘his analysis tracked several char- 
acteristics of the cohort of students 
enrolled at the participating colleges in 
the microcomputer skills courses. The 
individual student’s major (or lack of a 
declared major), student age, the total 
number of semester hours attempted 
by each student, and the total FTE’s 
generated annually by all microcom- 
puter skills courses were utilized as the 
principal tools for this analysis. These 
data are summarized in the graphs and 
tables included in this section. The 
total number of students enrolled in all 
microcomputer skills courses is dis- 
played in 'I'ahlc 1. The data indicate a 
dramatic increase In the minihcr of siu- 

(conliufiai on Hi} 
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average credit hour loads carried by 
each category of student enrolled in 
microcomputer skills courses. Note 
that the non-degree seeking students 
have the highest average age of all 
categories of students and the lowest 
average number of credit hours car- 
ried during the semester the students 
enrolled in microcomputer skills 
courses. 

Finally, Figure 5 tracks the 
Simpson’s Diversity Indices for each 
year of the study for both the A. A. 
and A.S. degree-seeking students. It 
should be noted that the diversity of 
A.S. degree students has remained 
relatively constant while the diversi- 
ty is increasing slightly among the 
students pursuing A. A. degrees. 



dents enrolled in A.S. degree programs 
as well as a dramatic increase in stu- 
dents enrolled in A. A. degree pro- 
grams. The student cohort with the 
greatest number of enrollments annual- 
ly were the non-degree seeking stu- 
dents whose numbers remained rela- 
tively constant during the three years 
examined in this investigation. 

Figure 1 displays the sum of the 
total assigned FTE annually for all 
three participating colleges. Figure 2 
displays the total number of FTE gen- 
erated by all students taking introduc- 
tory microcomputer skills courses. A 
direct comparison of these two graphs 
indicates a three-year growth rate for 
the microcomputer skills courses 
which is double the total growth for 
the participating institutions. Figure 3 




and Figure 4 display the mean ages and 




DISCUSSION 

The investment component of 
post secondary education lias been 
widely recognized since the I960’s 
when Weisbiod (1964) enumerated 
an array of direct benefits wEich 
education provides to the student. 

He stated that one of the principal 
benefits was that education acts as a 
hedge against the “vicissitudes of 
teclinological change” (p. 17) and 
that “education may be viewed as a 
type of private (and social) liedgc 
against technological tlisplaceiTienl of 

skills New technology often 

requires new skills and knowledge; 

{iiniiiiiiml nu l'>) 
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and those persons having more educa- 
tion arc likely to be in a position to 
adjust more easily than those with less 
education” (p. 23). Corainuniiy col- 
leges have historically been one of the 
key components in the training and 
upgrading of skills in technical academ- 
ic areas. Typically, some formal coin- 
hinalion of courses directed at a speciiic 
academic goal has been the source for 
initial training in a technical field. A.S. 
degree programs and client-centered 
continuing educa- 

,, lion courses have 

Fimdmgfor the colleger is ^^e principal 

"flat ” or declining while costs of means of transfer- 

maintaining appropriate micro- ring technical skills 

computer hardware and software 

are increasing, Curing. he 

* last 8-10 years, 

numerous changes in technology have 
impacted the skills required to obtain 
office jobs and technical positions in 
business, legal, and health care indus- 
tries. The changes have placed incrc.ts- 
ing pressures on employees to retrain 
continuously and upgrade those skills 
which, in many instances, were initially 
obtained through the completion of 
community college degree programs. 

The introduction of the micro- 
processor in equipment from personal 
computers to automohilcs has increased 
the need for highly specialized skills 
even in entry level positions. In the 
academic environment, students arc 
now required to utilize the resources 
made available through networks, elec- 
tronic library card catalogs, word- 
proccssor.s, bulletin boards, or the 
internet. Access to many of these 
resources requires skills which demand 
extensive training to master even sim- 
ple tasks. To make the situation even 
more intimidating, the tools needed in 
both the business and academic envi- 
ronments are in an evolutionary stage 
of development that is changing so fast 
that the skills gained on personal coni- 
piiicrs using DOS and a icxi-bascd 
interface arc no longer applic.ihle on a 
computer which uses Windows .'^.1, 
Windows 93, or OS/2 Warp. This 
transiiitin from text-based user intcr- 
f,ices to a graphical user interface (GUI) 
is only the first of many changes 
imposed on today’s skilled worker and 
studtMU. There is no apparent point of 

Fall 199 c, •' 



stability in an environment where the 
only constant is change! Workers in 
many skilled fields and students at all 
levels will need to intermittently 
upgrade their computer skills in order 
to just maintain a minimal level of pro- 
ductivity. Community colleges have 
always been a major contributor to the 
array of options from which most indi- 
viduals have to choose in order to 
maintain their computer skills. 
Recently, community colleges have had 
a surge in the demand for microcom- 
puter skills courses from all compo- 
nents of their institutions. Although 
some of the increased demand has 
conic from students enrolled in techni- 
cal degree programs, most of the 
increased demand has come from two 
other cohorts of enrollecs in communi- 
ty colleges — A. A. degree students and 
non-degree students. Figures 1 and 2 
indicate that total ,innual assigned 
FTE’s for the three participating insti- 
tutions have increased by 8.65% in the 
three years included in this invesliga- 
lion, and the number of F fE’s pro- 
duced annually by just microcomputer 
skills courses has increased by 18.847o. 
Microcomputer skills course enroll- 
ments are growing at a rale which 
more than doubles that of the institu- 
tions’ total 



enrollments. Enrollments in microcomputer skills 

prising that courses have been increasing, especial- 

cnrolling in />' among A, A, and /4.S. degree-seek- 

iniroduciorv ifjg students, at rates well above the 

microcomputer overall increase in tola! enrollments. 
skills course.s 

would appeal to students in technical 
programs. Much of the numerical 
increase In A.S, degree majors (‘fable 1) 
enrolled in microcomputer skills cours- 
es can be aiirihuicd to changing priori- 
ties in the set of courses required for 
c.icl) specific technical degree. It is not 
surprising to .see students in account- 
ing, technology, business administra- 
tion, computer science, or legal assist- 
ing programs taking microeonipuicr 
skills courses. Other programs are 
now requiring at least one microcom- 
puter skills course prior to gradu.ttion. 

'fhe accrediting agency for radiologic 
technology programs has recently 
changed its aa rcditaii<in standards to 
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require a microcomputer skills course 
in every program. Even with chang- 
ing degree and accreditation require- 
ments, only approximately 20% of the 
total enrollments in microcomputer 
skills courses can be attributed to A.S. 
degree students. Figure 5 indicates a 
very diverse but stable set of majors is 
enrolling in these courses. 

Students pursuing A.A. degrees 
who plan to transk . to a baccalaureate 
degree-granting institution also per- 
ceive microcomputer skills courses as 
being directly beneficial. 
Approximately 30-35% of the students 
enrolled in microcomputer skills 
courses (Table 1) arc pursuing A.A. 
degrees. This stands as mute evidence 
of the importance of microcomputer 
skills to that cohort. These students 
are required to take a minimum num- 
ber of “writing intensive” courses by 
state statute. Each of these courses 
requires 6000 words of written assign- 
ments during the semester. 

Documents created by students fre- 
quently include graphics, calculations, 
or tabular data. Faculty today expect 
documents created c.t word processors 




even morr often than their predeces- 
sors expected typewrit- 
ten papers just ten 
years ago. Even intro- 
ductory science courses 
now commonly use 
microcomputers in 
the laboratory to 
analyze data and 
perform experi- 
ments using multi- 
media technology. 
Computers are required 
for freshmen at an increasing 
number of universiiicj and col- 
leges. Students quickly recognize that 
their current level of skills are not 
apprr'priate for today’s academic envi- 
ronment. Therefore, the increase in 
the diversity (Figure 5) and ihe num- 
bers of A.A. students taking micro- 
computer skills courses .arc not surpris- 
ing. 

Kaisinas (1994) points out lli.u “it 
appears that the most prominent role 
suburban comimmiiy colleges pl.vy is 
10 provide continuing education and 
skill upgrading for workers currently 
employed” (p. 72). One would cxpeci 



Visions 



that individuals who are seeking an 
upgrade of specific skills would take 
only those courses at community col- 
leges that would provide them with a 
competitive edge in the work place. 
Other characteristics of this cohort 
would be that they arc predominantly 
part-time students and older than the 
typical community college student. 
Figures 3 and 4 suppon these asser- 
tions. The age of the individuals cate- 
gorized as non-degree seeking students 
In this analysis has a mean age twelve 
to thirteen years older than the mean 
age of those students pursuing .A.A. 
degrees (see Figure 4). The average 
load for this cohort of students has 
been relatively constant or dropping 
during the period covered by this study 
(see Figure 3). 

The headcount of the non-degree 
seeking students has been relatively 
constant for the same period of lime 
(see Table 1). It is important to note 
that the number of seats in computer 
skills courses can be severely limited by 
fiscal constraints caused by a “leveling 
off” of total state funding to Florida 
community colleges that occurred dur- 
ing the 1991-94 academic years. The 
fluctuation of state funding will invari- 
ably impact the level of funds available 
to maintain high cost programs such as 
microcomputer skills courses. 

Another factor affecting ihe enroll- 
ment of non-degree seeking siudent.s 
would be the availability of open seats 
at the lime they register. The students 
enrolled in the current semester have 
an opportunity to register first for the 
next semester. Students who enroll for 
just one course and did not take cours- 
es in the previous semester can register 
only for those scats left vacant after all 
currently enrolled students have com- 
pleted registration. This practice tends 
to limit the number of seats available 
to non-degree seeking students attempt- 
ing to enroll in popular courses such as 
the microcomputer skills courses. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The data used for this analysis 
highlight several important points 
which bcreiofore have noi been previ- 
ously recognized. 

({.miivnicti nn P.ivr 21} 
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First, enrollments in microcom- 
puter skills courses have been increas- 
ing, especially among A. A. and A.S. 
degree-seeking students, at rates well 
above the overall Increase in total 
enrollments. A consistently large pro- 
portion of the total enrollment in 
microcomputer skills courses (approxi- 
mitely 40-50%) can be attributed to 
older, part-time, non-degree seeking 
students. In all probability, this later 
group enrolls in these courses primari- 
ly as a hedge against the “vicissitudes 
of technological change.” Many of 
these students undoubtedly utilize 
tiieir newly-acquired microcomputer 
skills in the work place. 

Second, the increasing diversity of 
the number and types of A. A. degree 
majors strongly suggests that students 
in fields not related to technology are 
recognizing the benefits of increased 
niicrocomputer proficiency simply to 
complete their education. 

Finally, the rapid rate of change in 
both the microcomputer user interface 
and tbe sophistication of the software 
require additional training for students 
and workers alike. A large proportion 
of these individuals choose to acquire 
the necessary skills through the com- 



pletion of college credit microcomput- 
er skills courses. Florida community 
colleges are struggling to maintain pace 
with the changes in technology and 
increasing student demand. 
Concurrently, funding for the colleges 
is “flat” or declining while costs of 
maintaining appropriate microcomput- 
er hardware and software are increas- 
ing. The increased cost can be attrib- 
uted to a combination of increased 
demand and the additional costs associ- 
ated with upgrading existing equip- 
mcni and software. 

Florida community colleges should 
be recognized for their significant con- 
tribution to the overall Florida econo- 
my through their transfer of technolo- 
gy to both future workers (A. A. and 
A.S. degree-seeking students) and cur- 
rent workers (non-degree seeking stu- 
dents), A fiscal mechanism designed to 
offset the required capital expenditures 
for technology should be available to 
the colleges. Florida community col- 
leges should not be expected to shoul- 
der much of the responsibility for 
maintaining a computer literate work 
force without the capital funding need- 
ed to meet employer expectations. 
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Students’ Success: 

Does Technology Have a Place? 

Katnala Anadum 




L 



et me begin by 
explaining wfjy I ask. 
Does technology 
have a place in students’ 
success?” From my perspec- 
tive, the primary responsi- 
bility for students’ success 
rests squarely on the stu- 
dents. An institution’s 
responsibility lies in estab- 
lishing an environment con- 
ducive to learning. And fac- 
ulty members’ responsibili- 
ty lies in facilitating student 
learning. Herein lies the 
need for education to shift 
the focus from an instruc- 
tional to a learning model. 

If in the past, faculty 
assumed the primary 
responsibility for student 
learning because they were 
the principal (and perhaps 
the only) disseminators of 
information, it was under- 
standable. That assumption 
is no longer tenable with 
the advent of technological 
innovations such as cable 
television, Internet, and the 
World Wide Web. 

More recently, institu- 
tions arc being usurped by 
other agencies entering the 
arena. Yet educational insti- 
tutions continue to conduct 
business .is usual scheduling 
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cl.issos, aiiujfi hours, ,md 
somcster bound.^rics. 
I.oj>lsl.iiors who insist on 
instiuiiioi’.a! .iccounubilit}' 
do not seem to reccignize 
the need for v.iriablc fund- 
ing b.tsod tm vari.iblc s na- 
tions. Under these circum- 
stances, technology’s poten- 
tial to play a s iial role in 
students* success is marginal- 
ized. Needless to say, the 
inip.ici of icclinology on 
education is disappointing. 
Some might even say dis- 
mal. \X’hcn we consider, on 
the one hand, the inve.si- 
meni in large, co input ei- 
based, instructional systems 
,;nd, on the other hand, the 
small modules produced by 
individuals (mostly faculty), 
.us well as everything in 
between, we realize that 
millions of dollars have 
been spent to revolutionize 
education with technology. 
*rhe outcomes in the leach- 
ing/learning process, how- 
ever. are not anywhere close 
to our expectations. 

The add-on cost of icch- 
nidogy in the context of a 
financial crunch has 
prompted some educators to 
question its value: others are 
motivated to pursue an eco- 
nomic model which would 
rc.ich out to masses 
(l)isi.mce Learning) ilirttugh 
technology. Neither posture 
fully recognizes the role of 
faculty in tr.insfurming edu- 
cation with technology. 
L'acult}- Imlcl the key to 
actualizing the potentials of 
tecltnoiogy. Relentless effort 
<tf the pioneers among fac- 
ulty has brmigltt us to 
velicre we are today. Wltat 
ss e need now are the set- 
tlers who will csiablisit the 
inlr.tst rue lure in which the 
use of tecltttology will 
become widespread. 'Lite 
.settlers are what I call the 
mainsireaiii faculty. 

11 the ntaiitstreani f.ttuL 



ly hold the key but have 
ntn entbraced technology 
for oitc reason or another, 
what should instiruiioits do? 
Project SYNERGY has 
.tttcntptcd to answer this 
question. The goal w,is to 
arrive at a contprehen.sivc 
technological solution to 
address the needs of under- 
prepared college students. 
Launched in 1990, the pro- 
ject has involved 300 + fac- 
ulty in 32 institutions to 
participate in various activi- 
ties: compiling a list of com- 
prehensive learning ohjcc- 
ilvcs in reading, writing, 
math, ESL, and study 
skills/critical thinking; 
reviewing existing instruc- 
tional software using these 
objectives; writing test ques- 
tions to match these objec- 
tives; usin.t software and 
evaluating the outcomes; 
helping in the design of an 
adaptive instructional nian- 
agcmciii system, PSI, and 
pilot testing it. Each of 
these activities has con- 
tributed to faculty develop- 
ment and has helped the fac- 
uLy understand better the 
potentials of tedinology. I 
refer the reader to the facul- 
ty case studies in Project 
SYNERGY’S annual 
reports. 

In this article, 1 would 
like to present what wc 
have learned about using 
software and evaluate the 
outcomes. We recognized 
early on that technology 
has had a definite rule 
play in a comprehensive 
solution to address the issue 
of under prepared college 
students, hut rather than 
locus on technology al<mc, 
the primary question we 
chf)se to address was “What 
combination of human and 
technological rcsmirccs 
yield.s the best results?” 

1 laving examined several 
programs w'hich include 



technology for remedial 
education, Cartwright 
(1996) observes that “none 
of thc.se technology 
approaches is a magic anti- 
dote that will cure all the 
problems facing underpre- 
pared students. Still needed 
arc assorted doses of human 
intervention in the lorni of 
"uidance, counseling, and 
tutoring” (pp. 60-62). 

Thu.s far, 33 faculty on 
M-DCC campuses, 5 faculty 
at three other Florida com- 
munity colleges 

(Rrevard, Indian What combhiation of human and 

Okaloos”*^ resources yields fhc best 

Walt^ and 10 
faculty at other 
colleges (Richland College, 

TX; Bakersfield College, 

CA; .ind the University of 
Tennessee at Marlin) have 
participated in evaluation 
studies. Our interest w'as to 
help faculty rec og nize their 
own internal frames of ref- 
erence for using technology 
and consider evaluation as 
an instrument for change 
and not as a litmus test of 
good leaching. To this end, 
we followed Bloom’s 
(Bloom, cl al, 1971) forma- 
tive evaluation mode. 

“Formative evaluation is for 
us the use of systematic 
evaluation in the process of 
curriculum construction, 
teaching, and learning for 
the purpose of improving 
any of these three processes. 

Since formative evaluation 
t.tko.s place during the for- 
mation stage, every effort 
should be made to use it to 
imjirove the proces.s” (p. 

117). 

The faculty who panic- 
ipaied in the studies have 
expressed ilieir beliefs in the 
potential of technology to 
help ihcir students, hut the 
faculty have also expressed 
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iheir disappointments at the 
outcomes which do not 
match their expectations. In 
spite of their disappoint- 
ments, some continue to 
explore better ways to 
incorporate technology in 



Table 1 

End-of-Term Grades for .a Writing Course -_ 
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• Initially, the teacher-con- 
trolled classroom style is 
carried over to the SYNER- 
GY Centers, but as faculty 
progress through several 
semesters, they seem to let 
go of the classroom style 
and let the 
students use 
the sc ware 
and 

progress at 
their own 
rates. 



N = NiiiiibiT<il Siudi'iii'. 

S = S.ilisf,iac)ry 
I’ “ PruRifSK 
t; - UivJ,uisf.in<My 
W = SiuJem Wiilidniv.il 
O « Oiijci- 



the tcaching/lcarning 
process; others repeat what 
they did; and still others 
quit using technology, 'riie 
dangers of quitting too soon 
because the results arc not 
spectacular are real dangers 
in action research. 

My observations over 
the last three years in con- 
ducting evaluation studies, 
include the following; 

• It is the students’ enthusi- 
asm and motivation that 
win the faculty over to stay 
with the implementation of 
technoh)gy. 



• The 
more com- 
plex the 
software (as 
opposed to 
straightfor- 
ward drill- 
and -prac- 
tice), the 
longer it 
takes for 
the faculty to understand it 
fully and use it appropriate- 
ly. As one faculty member 
put it, “Teaching a section 
of the same course as an 
overload requires less effort 
compared to exploring new 
software and integrating it 
with my curriculum.” This 
additional effort could deter 
faculty involvement. 

• Evaluation of student 
outcomes is perceived by 
some faculty as demanding, 
unnecessary, and in some 
instances, dictating the cur- 
riculum. 



Table 2 

End-of-Term Grades for a Reading Course ■ 
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• Attempt- 
ing to 

improve .stu- 
dents' reten- 
tion and 
success rate 
at the same 
lime lias 
yielded 
unexpected 
results. Ill 
some stud- 
ies, it was 



observed that when reten- 
tion rates were Improved, 
the reverse was true for suc- 
cess rates. This result chal- 
lenges the practice of having 
term boundaries for a 
course because some stu- 
dents may require less time 
while others may require 
more time to succeed. 

• Students coming to col- 
lege arc different from one 
term to another, a phenom- 
enon that warrants ad)u.si- 
menis in the use of technol- 
ogy; otherwise, results tend 
to be inconsistent from one 
semester to another. 

• Scheduling specific hours 
lor the students to use the 
SYNERGY Center when a 
tutor is abo present seems 
to hold promise for reduc- 
ing the dropout rates and 
increasing the success rates. 
In this situation, each stu- 
dent is able to work with 
his/her own computerized 
personal tutor and also to 
receive the personal touch 
and encouragement from a 
human tutor when neces- 
sary. 



• Training and support for 
integrating technology in 
the learning environment 
need to be provided on a 
long-term basis at the 
departmental level, and they 
should be discipline-based. I 
refer the reader to Project 
synergy’s annual reports 
for more information on 
faculty development. 

• The individual who pro- 
vides the training and sup- 
port needs to possess good 
interpersonal skills, especial- 
ly listening skills; to under- 
stand curricular require- 
ments and faculty goals; to 
be knowledgeable al ->ut 
how the hardwarc/softw’are 

(amnwH'd i>u 2^} 
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works; and lo be skillful in 
conducting evaluation stud- 
ies. We call this individual 
a Software Implementation 
Designer. 



From an institutional 
perspective, we also com- 
pared the baseline data 
prior to incorporating tech- 
nology with successive 
terms using technology at 
M-DCC. The results are 
presented in. Tables L and 2 
for writing (ENC 0020) 
and reading {REA 0002) 
respectively. 

As can be seen in 
Tables 1 and 2, the results 
were positive for writing 
and not for reading. A vari- 
ety of factors (faculty com- 
mitment to evaluate out- 
comes, availability of soft- 
ware, human assistance, 
curricular changes, admin- 
istrative support, and the 
interplay between and 
among them) have, no 
doubt, contributed to the 
success. As Bloom (Bloom, 
et al, 1971) has said, “For 
research purposes, it may 
be important to disentangle 
this great variety of 
processes and experiences 
in order to determine what 
has influenced each stu- 
dent. We are interested in 
evaluation, how’over, as an 
attempt to describe, 
appiaise, and in part influ- 
ence the changes wdiich 
take place rather than to 
analy^c all the processes 
which bring them about” 

(p. 8). 

Some of the faculty 
included in the SYNERGY 
group in Table 2 used the 
software but did not 
engage in evaluation stud- 
ies. When w’c compared 
the data for those faculty 
wdio conducted the evalua- 
tion studies with other sec- 
tions taught by the same 
faculty, the results were 
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positive (see Table 3). This 
supports my contention ear- 
lier that formative evalua- 
tion is an instrument for 
improvement. 

In conclusion, let me 
attempt to answer the ques- 
tion raised in my title, 
“Students’ Success: Docs 
Technology Have a Place?” 
My answer is a qualified 
“Yes,” and here is why. 

First, my response stems 
from our work in develop- 
mental education, and it 
may or may not bo relevant 
to other areas. Second, tech- 
nological applications are 
tools, albeit complex ones, 
and a tool is as good as the 
individual who uses it, in 
this case faculty. Third, fac- 
ulty need the time and sup- 
port to understand the vari- 
ous technological applica- 
tions as well as (and perhaps 
more importantly) the 
nature and ingredients of a 
learning tnodel in order to 
use the tool proficiently and 
effectively. Fourtlt, faculty 
and administrators need to 
identify the traditional prac- 
tices associated with the 
instructional models that 
are detrimental to rcali/.ing 
the benefits of technology 
and find ways to minimise 
or eradicate those praiii<*cs. 
Kemp andMcRcaih (1994) 



present some questions 
along this line: 

Are there courses that 
can be shortened to less 
than a normal 15-wcek 
semester length, while still 
providing the necessary 
instruction at present or 
even improved learning lev- 
els? 

Are there courses that 
can serve a significantly 
greater student enrollment 
with the same or slightly 
increased instructional staff 
hy modifying instructional 
techniques and using tech- 
nological resources? 

Are there courses, or 
parts of a course, in which 
students can take major 
responsibility for their own 
self-directed learning in a 
flexible manner with human 
assistance on demand, by 
using carefully designed 
learning modules? 

Arc there courses in 
which the in.structor’s role 
can be changed to that of a 
facilitator, guide, tutor, 
mentor, and evaluator of 
learning while working 
with students individually 
and in groups? 

Unle.ss the institutional 
•aspects which lie outside of 
technology arc addressed, 

{o»innia'ti mt 2(i) 
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the benefits of technology will remain 
limited. A recent meta-analysis of 184 
studies (Ely, 1993) that examined the 
effects of computer-assisted instruction 
(CAI), computer-managed instruction 
(CMI), and computer-enriched instruc- 
tion (CEI) reports a small “overall 
effect... for the learning technologies 
over traditional instruction. While this 
is positive evidence in favor of com- 
puters in education, it does not realize 
the potential long promised by com- 
mercial interests and other proponents 
of computer-based instruction" (p. 53). 
Zemsky, the convener of the Pew 
Higher Education Roundtable, has 
claimed that Institutions participating 
in the Roundtable are making a very 
important discovery, namely; 
“Technology is inherently expensive. 
Technology is not going to save them 
lots of money; technology is going to 
cost them money. And they're going 
to have to essentially change the way 
they do business to take advantage of 
the technology." We can hope to make 
the changes only if we remain engaged 
in using technology and help it to take 
its rightful place alongside faculty to 
contribute to students’ success. Project 
SYNERGY has taken the first few 
steps in this direction. 
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Why Do Many High School 
Graduates Require Basic Skills 
Remediation in College? 

Pat Smittlc 



This research study was prompted by leg- 
islators who frequently asked, H/Vhy do so 
many recent high school graduates need basic 
skills remediation when they enroll in col- 
lege?” In an attempt to answer that question, 
the study analyzed academic records of recent 
high school graduates who enrolled in Senta Fe 
Community College. Specifically, high school 
courses and grades were analyzed to deter- 
mine their Impact on the need for remediation. 

The findings show that many high school 
graduates with minimal graduation require- 
ments are attending college. Moreover, most of 
the high school graduates whh minimal 
requirements are placed into remedial work 
when they enroll in college. 

The legislators may have only four choices 
if Florida is to maintain the commitment to pro- 
vide postsecondaiy opportunities to all Florida 
citizens with high school diplomas. They can 
|1) raise high school graduetion requirements 
to enhance college and workplace reediness. 
or (2) acknowledge that many students will 
graduate from high school with minimal skills, 
and the college preparatory courses in commu- 
nity colleges will fill the gap between high 
school graduation and college-level course 
work, or 13) provide no remediation and allow 
students to "sink or swim” in their college 
course work, or (4) lower college academic 
requirements to the level of underprepared stu- 
dents. 



he Amcricin 
Higher 
Education 
System recognizes 
the diversity of the 
American popula- 
tion; therefore, the 
extensive system pro- 
vides post second ary 
education opportuni- 
ties for students at all 
levels of prepared- 
ness. Universities 
with selective admis- 
sion policies admit 
students with specific 
academic credent i.ils 
while the community 
college system, with 
the open-door admis- 
sion policy, provides 
.icccss for any student 
with a higli school 
diploma or GED, 
regardless of his or 
her level of academic 
skills. 

The issue ol col- 
lege readiness of 
recent high school 
gradiuics who are 



accepted into college 
through the open- 
door admission policy 
and lack basic skills 
necessary to begin 
college-level work has 
become a major con- 
cern to Florida legis- 
lators, college leaders, 
and high school edu- 
cators. These under- 
prepared students 
require remediation 
at the community 
college before they 
can enroll in regular 
collcgc-lcvci courses. 
Tlie Rcadiucss for 
CoUcgCy A 
Potitsecoudary 
Feedback Report to 
Florida's Pnhlk Hi^h 
Schools ami School 
Districts (199.S) 
showed that 42.6'X> uf 
the 1994-9.S college 
freshmen who gradu- 
ated from Florida 
liigh schools the pre- 
vious year failed to 
meet the st.ue mini- 




Fall I99f, 




nium requirements 
when they enrolled in 
college. On a local 
level, 63% of all 1995 
Florida high school 
graduates who 
enrolled at Santa Fe 
Community College 
(SFCC) immediately 
after graduation failed 
to reach SFCC mini- 
mum requirements 
which were higher 
than the state mini- 
mum level. This 
number w'as slightly 
larger than the previ- 
ous year (61%), 
reflecting a trend 
toward declining col- 
lege readiness for this 
population of stu- 
dents. This problem 
supports the strtmg 
opinion of Moramc 
(1989) who declared 
that a high school 
diplom.t docs n<it ncc- 
1 ‘sarily assure basic 
^^ills competency. 
(lontintivd foi pjf^c 28 ) 
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The problem of underpreparedness 
and the need for extensive remediation 
is causing Florida leaders to examine 
current educational policies and prac- 
tices. This study was conducted to 
provide an objective overview of the 
current situation and to explore possi- 
bilities to maximize resources while 
providing access and quality education 
for Florida citizens. The study focused 
on the Florida high school graduation 
requirements, specifically on required 
courses and grades, and their impact on 
the need for remediation when stu- 
dents enrolled in the community col- 
lege. 

The situation regarding underpre- 
pared students enrolling in college is 
not unique to Florida. According to 
Abraham (1991) 93% of the public 
institutions in his Southern Region 
Education Board (SREB) study had 
developmental or remedial programs, 
and the highest percentage of the pro- 
grams were located in two-year col- 
leges. The New York City Board of 
Education recently attacked the prob- 
lem of underprepared high school grad- 
uates by imposing higher graduation 
requirements for students planning to 
enroll at a CUNY College. Bernstein 
(1995) reponed that ninth-grade stu- 
dents may no longer choose benycen 
algebra and consumer math. Students 
are no longer allowed to plan their 
own high school curriculum. 
Subsequently, 









10% fewer students were taking remedial 
courses in the CUNY colleges in the fall 



This study was prompted by legis- 
lators and educators who frequently 
asked, “Why do so many recent high 
school graduates need basic skills reme- 
diation when they enroll in community 
college?” The purpose of this study 
was to attempt to answer that question 
by determining the impact of students’ 
high school courses and grades on 
placement into remedial courses when 
they enrolled in community college, 

BACKGROUND 

information 

Three major Florida statutes pro- 
vided the foundation for this study: 
General Requirements for High .School 
Graduation, High School Grading 
System, and Common Placement 
Testing for Public Postsecondary 
Education. 

Florida Statute 232.246, General 
Requirements for High School 
Graduation sets fonh the following 
requirements for high school gradua- 
tion: 

(1) Successful completion of a min- 
imum of 24 academic credits in grades 9 
through 12 shall be required for gradua- 
tion. The 24 credits shall be distributed 
as follows: 

(a) Four credits in English, 
with major concentration in 
composition and literature 

(b) Three crcdit.s in mathe- 
matics 

(c) I'hree credits in science 

(d) One credit in American 
history 

(e) One credit in world his- 

\ tory 

(f) One- half credit in cco- 



(g) Onc-half credit in 
American govornnumt 
(li) One cretlii in practical 
ails career education 
or e.xpl oratory 
career edu- 



(iourittitnl on 29) 
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(i) 



One-half credit 
in physical 
education 
Nine elective 
credits. (j5. 
560) 



(2) Remedial and 
compensatory courses 
taken in grades 9 through 
12 may only be counted as 
elective credit as provided 
in subsection (l). 

Florida Statute 
2.^2.2463, High School 
Grading System provides 
the following grading system and inter- 
pretation of letter grades used in public 
high schools: 

(1) Grade of “A” equals 94 percent 
through 100 percent, has a 
grade point average value of 4, 
and is defined as “outstanding 
progress.” 

(2) Grade of “B” equals 85 



Tabic 2 - Mathematics 


Low 


Medium 


Hifsh 


B.isic Skills 


Liberal Arts Matb 


'I'rigonomciry 


Fund.uncnial Math 


Algebra I 


Analytic Geometry 


General Math I 


Informal Geometry 


Math Analysis 


General Mach 11 


Techiiical/Applied Math I 


Pre Calculus 


Explorations in Math I 


rechnical/Applied Math H 


Algebr. 1 1 Honors 


Explorations in Math 11 


Algebra II 


Algebra II Honors 


Consumer Math 


Geometry 


Geometry Honors 


Pre Algebra 


Integrated Math III 


Trigonometry Honors 
Analytic Geomciiv' Special 
Calculus 
AP Calculus 
Math Studies IB 



Table 1 - Placement Scores 


Subject Area 


State Placemen i 
Scores 


SFCC Placement 
Scores 


Reading 


72 


SI 


English 


78 


S3 


Mathematics 






Ariihniciic 


- 


8f> 


Elementary 

Algcbr .1 


51 


72 



percent through 93 percent, has 
a grade point average value of 
3, and is defined as 
"above average progress.” 

(3) Grade of “C” equals 75 percent 
through 84 percent, has a grade 
point average value of 2, and is 
defined as “average 
progress.” 

(4) Grade of “D" 
equals 65 percent 
through 74 per- 
cent, has a grade 
point average value j 
of 1, and is 
defined as "lowest 
acceptable 
progress.” 

(5) Grade of "F” 
equals zero ncrcent 
through 64 pet- 



em, has a grade point average 
value of zero, and is defined as 
“failure.” 

(6) Grade of “1” equals zero per- 
cent, has a grade point average 
of zero, and is defined as 
“incomplete." (p. 1890) 
Additionally, Florida legislation 
mandates basic skills assessment and 
placement into appropriate college 
preparatory (remedial) courses prior to 
college level course work if test scores 
arc below designated levels. Florida 
Statute 240.117, Common Placement 
Testing for Public Postsecondary 
Education addresses this issue: 

(1) The State Board of Education 
shall develop and implement a 
common placement test for the 
purpose of assessing the basic 
computation and communica- 
tion skills of students who 
intend to enter a degree pro- 
gram at any public community 
college or state university. 

(4)(a) . . . Community college or 
state university students who 

(contnwai on .WJ 



Tabic 3 - English 


Low 

English Skills I 
English Skills 11 
English Skills 111 
Htiglish Skills IV 


Medium 

English I 
English 11 
English III 
English IV 

C(sn t c in po ra ry I . i 1 er.U u re 
Applied Ciininiuiiicatinn 1 
Applied Comnuinication 11 


High 

English I Hon<jr.s 
English 11 I Innors 
English 111 Honors 
Englisli IV 1 loiiors 
English 1 Pre IB 
English 11 Pre IB 
English III IB 
English IV IB 
AP English Literature 
AP English Langu.igc 
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have been identified as requir- 
ing additional preparation pur- 
suant to subsection (1) shall 
enroll in college preparatory 
adult education pursuant to s. 
239.301 in community colleges 
to develop needed college-entry 
skills. . (p. 52) 

Students who score below speci- 
fied levels on the Computerized 
Placement Tests (CPTS) or equivalent 
SAT or E-ACT tests are placed into 
remediation. SFCC uses the CPTs as 
their on-site assessment instrument. 

The CPTs are basic skills tests designed 
primarily to assess entry-level skills to 
provide appropriate placement 
(College Entrance Examination Board, 
1995). The SFCC CPTs scores, which 
were adopted in 1989 to accommodate 
the college curriculum, are higher than 
the state minimum scores which are 
shown in Table 1. The SFCC CPTS 
scores, which were adopted to accom- 
modate the SFCC curriculum, are 
higher than the state minimum scores 
which also are shown in Table 1. 

DATA SOURCES AND 
METHODOLOGY 

The 1995 SFCC High School 
Graduate Report shows that 398 stu- 
dents who graduated from Alachua and 
Bradford County School Districts in 
June, 1995 enrolled ai SFCC as first- 
lime-in-college students in the fall 
semester of 1995. Complete records 
that included high school transcripts 
and college-entry test scores were on 
file in the Office of Records and 
Admissions ^or 279 of those students 
when dat.t for this study were collected 
early in the fall semester of 1995. 

These students provided the pt)pula- 
tinn for this research. 

High school transcripts on file in 
the SFCC Office of Records and 
Admissions provided student demo- 
graphic information, course names, 
grades, and unii of credit earned. 
SFCC student records provided college 
entry test scores that were used to 
determine whether students were 
placed into remedial course work prior 
to taking collcge-lcvc! courses. 

The following variables were 
entered into a database for analysis: 



name, social security number, race, 
gender, names of high school mathe- 
matics and English courses attempted, 
grades and units earned in each course, 
and college-entry test scores. The sub- 
ject area GPAs were calculated by aver- 
aging all grades for courses taken in 
that area. The Statistical Analysis 
System (SAS) was used to analyze the 
data, and significance w'as determined 
at the .05 level. By definition, signifi- 
cant results at the .05 level could occur 
by chance no more than five times out 
of 100. 

To study course levels, courses in 
mathematics and English were assigned 
to difficulty levels. These levels were 
classified as low, medium, and high. 

For purposes of this study, the 
term “college readiness” was used to 
denote absence of the need for remedia- 
tion. The term “college preparator}'” 
was used interchangeably with “reme- 
dial.” 

STUDENT 

DEMOGRAPHICS 

This study consisted of 279 stu- 
dents who graduated from Alachua and 
Bradford Cornty High Schools in 
June, 1995 and enrolled at SFCC in the 
fall semester of 1995. The student pop- 
ulation in this study is shown in Table 
4. In comparison to the total SFCC 
fre.shmcn class in 1995, the ethnic com- 
position of this student population 
included 13% more Black students and 
6% fe^^■er White .students. The gender 
composition of this study included 4% 
fewer males and 4% more females than 

(lOiKinuai on pa^c .1 1) 






Tabic 4 • Demographics and Remediation 


Student Demographics 


Total Tested into 
Remediation 


Race 




7a 


Subject 


i* 


% 


White 


200 


72 


Reading 


105 


38 


Black 


63 


23 


English 


88 


32 


Other 


16 


6 


Math 


136 


49 


Gender 






Arithmetic 


112 


40 


Male 


129 


46 


F.lcm. AI 


24 


9 


Female 


150 


54 
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the overall freshman class. Regarding 
the need for remediation, while only 
57% of this group needed remediation 
in at least 1 area, 63% of all recent high 
school graduates who enrolled in 
.SFCC in the 1995 fall semester needed 
remediation. 

Finding s 

Data analysis showed that the 
mathematics and English courses stu- 
dents attempted and the grades they 
earned in high school did have a signifi- 
cant impact on the need for remedia- 
tion when the students entered the 
community college. 





■ 




High School Math GPA 


Students at Level 


Tested into 
Remediation 




# 


% 


B 


% 


<1.0 


2 


1 


2 


100 


1.0 - 1.9 


91 


33 


66 


73 




121 


43 


58 


48 


mmmam 


62 


22 


10 


16 


4.0 


3 


1 


0 


0 



Mathematics 

In the area of mathematics, tliree 
independent variables were studied to 
determine their impact on the depen- 
dent variable, the need for remediation 
in college mathematics: (1) number of 
mathematics units earned in high 
school, (2) grades earned in high school 
mathematics courses, and (3) level of 
high school mathematics courses. 
Regression analysis, using an Ordinary 



Table 6 - Relationship Between High School MaLbemal-ics 


Mathematics lArithmclic and Elementary Alpcbral 


Units of High School 
Mathmatics 


Students at Level 


Tested into 
Remediation 




a 


7.. 


B 


"/o 


3.0 


58 


21 


44 


76 


3.5 


60 


22 


29 


48 


4.0 


128 


46 


51 


40 


More than 4.0 


33 


12 


12 


36 
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Table 7 - Relationship Between Levels of High School 
Mathematics Courses Taken and Percent of Students Tested 


into Remedial Mathematics (Arithmetic and Elementary 


Akcbra) 


Level of Course 


Students at Level 


Tested into 
Remediation 




4 


% 




% 


Med/Low 


161 


58 


127 


79 


High 


118 


42 


9 


8 



Least Squares Model, showed that the 
relationships between each of those 
independent variables and the need for 
remediation were significant at the .05 
level. 

Regression analysis, using an 



Table 8 - Relationship ^Between Highest Attempted 
Mathematics Course and Percent of Students Tested into 


Remediation 




Students at Level 


Tested into 
Remediation 




# 


B 


% 


Algebra I 


72 


21 


95 


Algebra 2 


10 


9 


90 


Geometry 


68 


50 


73 


Trigonometry 


15 


4 


27 



Ordinary Lea:;t Squares Model, 
revealed that math GPA was the most 
significant independent variable affect- 
ing the need for remediation. In Tabic 
f> one may see that 73% of the students 
who earned an average grade of “D" in 
all high school mathematics courses 
required remediation when they 
entered college. According to Florida 
Statute 232.2463, a “D” is defined as 
the lowest acceptable grade for 

(contifincd ou pagv M} 



Table 9 • Rclalionshin Between Hieh School English GPA 1 


and Pcrccnl of Studcnls T 


ested into 


Remedial E 


ngltsh, 












High School English 


Studcnls .11 Level 


Tested into 


GPA 






Remediation 




0 


7, 


B 


% 


1.0- 1.9 


38 


14 


21 


55 


BDBB 


124 


44 


50 


40 


3.0 - 3.9 


m 


40 


B 


15 


4,0 


6 


2 


0 


0 
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Tabic 10 - Rclatinn.shio BctwcLMi I,c\cls of Hich School 




English Courses and Percent of Siudeni.s Tested into Remedial 


English 


Level of Course 


Students -it I.e\ d 


Tested into 
Remediation 




P 




£ 




Med/Low 


139 


50 


66 


47 


High 


HO 


50 


22 


16 



progress. On the other hand, only 
.17% of the students with an average 
grade of “C” or better needed remedia- 
tion. This difference was even greater 
for those students who earned a “B" 
average, where only 16% needed reme- 
diation. Moreover, none of the stu- 
dents with an “A” average needed 
remediation. 

Regression analysis, using an 
Ordinary Least Squares Model, showed 
that the number of high school mathe- 
matics units earned also had a signifi- 
cant impact on college readiness. In 
Table 6 one may note that 76% of the 
students who earned three units of high 
school mathematics tested into mathe- 
matics remediation while only 39% of 
those who earned four or more units 
needed remediation. According to 
Florida Statute 232.246, the high school 
graduation requirement is satisfied with 
three units of mathematics. 

Additionally, regression analysis 
using an Ordinary Least Squares Model 
showed that the level of mathematics 
courses had a significant impact on col- 
lege readiness. In Table 7 one may 
note that only 8% of the students who 
attempted at least one course from the 
liigh level category needed remediation, 
lillc 79% of the students who 
attempted courses only from the low 
and/or medium levels needed remedia- 
tion. Obviously, this did not indicate 
that any one course had such a dr.iniat- 
ic impact. More likely, it indicated 
tliai students in ilic high-level courses 
had cotiipleied the prcrequisiic c<ntrses 
and earned satisfactory grades to 
advance to the high-level eourses that 
were analyzed in this study. 

It was interesting to note tliat in 
this sample, only 33 suideius (12%) did 
not lake a mathctnatics course tluring 
their senior year in high school. Of 
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the students who did not take a mathe- 
matics course in their senior year, 76% 
tested into remediation. 

There is a groat deal of speculation 
regarding the n mum level high 
school course that prepares a student 
for college-level mathematics. In Table 
8 the relationship between the highest 
math course attempted and the percent 
of students who tested into remedial 
mathematics is shown. For this group 
of students, generally those who 
attempted trigonometry as their highest 
level high school mathematics course 
were most successful in testing into col- 
lege-level work. Given the small sam- 
ple size, it would he premature to draw 
a conclusion from these data. It is like- 
ly that this observation is a result of the 
imeracTion with math units and grades, 
its opposed to the course itself. One 
can assume that students who attempt- 
ed trigonometry as their highest course 
had satisfied all the prerequisites, and 
thi.s could be the .significant factor. 
Further research is needed to verify this 
assumption. 

Since the current high school grad- 
uation requirements include four years 
of English, the questions relating to the 
need for remediation in English and 
reading referenced only grades and lev- 
els of high school English courses. 
Therefore, the independent variables 
were (I) grades, and (2) level of high 
school English courses, and the depen- 
dent variable was the performance on 
colicge-lcvcl entry tests. 

Regression showed that grades 
earned in high school English courses 
did have a significant impact on the 
need for remediation in English, In 
Table 9 one secs that 55% of the stu- 
dents who had a "D" average in high 
school English courses tested into reme- 
dial English when they entered the 
community college. On the other 
hand, only 28% of those with a “C" 
average or better needed remediation, 
'I'hc greatest difference svas seen for 
those students with an "A” or “B” aver- 
age, where none of the students with an 
“A” average needed remediation and 
only 15% of those with a “B" average 
tested into remediation 

Alv)ui 50% of the siiidents in this 

(Lonnnitrii nu J,y 
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study attempted at least one course 
from the high-level category and only 
16% of those students needed remedia- 
tion In English. In Table 10 one may 
note that 47% of the students who 
attempted courses only from the low 
and/or medium categories needed 
remediation. 



Tabic 11 - Rclationshln Between Hich School Enelish GPA 1 


1 and Pcrccniof Students Tested into RcmedialEnglish. 












High School English 


Students at Level 


Tested into 


GPA 






Remediation 






% 


# 


% 


1.0- 1.9 


38 


14 


27 


71 


2.0 - 2.9 


124 


44 


58 


47 


3.0 - 3.9 


111 


40 


20 


18 


4.0 


6 


2 


0 


0 



Reading 

The Florida high school graduation 
requirements do not include any formal 
reading courses; however, reading is 
one of the skills tested when students 
enroll in the community college. To 
determine high school academic work 
that impacted the need for remediation 
in reading, this study analyzed grades 
and levels of courses for both high 
school English and mathematics. In 
relation to high school English perfor- 



Table 12 - Relationship Between Levels of High School 
English Courses .ind Percent of Siudcnis Tested into Remedial 


English 


Level of ('oiirse 


Sliulenis ai l.c\cl 


Tc.sicd into 
Remediation 




it 


"/o 


tf 


% 


Med/Low 


139 


50 


77 


55 


High 


140 


50 


28 


20 



nunco and the need for reading remedi- 
ation, one sees in Table 11 that 71% of 
the students who earned a “D” average 
in high school Ejiglish courses needed 
reading remodi aion while only of 
those with a “C” average tir better 
needed reading reinedicUion. Only 18% 
of those with a “B" average needed 
reading remediation. Moreover, none 

Fall /yyr, 



Table 13 - Relationship Between High School Mathematics 
GPA and Percent of Students Tested into Remedial Reading. 


High School English 
GPA 


Students at Level 


Tested into 
Remediation 




n 


% 




% 


1.0- 1.9 


38 


14 


21 


55 


2.0 - 2.9 


124 


44 


50 


40 


3.0 - 3.9 


111 


40 


17 


15 


4.0 


6 


2 


0 


0 



of the students with an “A" average 
tested into reading remediation. 

Additionally, the level of high 
school English courses impacted the 
need for reading remediation. In Table 
12 one may note that about 50% of the 
students attempted at least one course 
from the high-level category of English 
courses and only 20% of them needed 
remediation in reading while 55% of 
those students who attempted courses 
from only the \ovf and/or medium cat- 
egories needed reading remediation 
w'hcn they enrolled in the community 
college. 

It was interesting to note the rela- 
tionship between student performance 
in high school mathematics courses and 
the need for reading remediation. In 
Table 13 one sees that 62% of the stu- 
dents who earned a “D" average grade 
in mathematics needed reading remedi- 
ation while only 26% of those with 



Table 14 - Relationship Between Levels of High School 
Mathcm.itics Courses and Percent of Students Tested into 


Remedial Reading. 


Level of Course 


Students at Level 


Tested into 
Remediation 




ft 


% 


a 


% 


Med/Low 


161 


58 


93 


58 


High 


118 


42 


12 


10 



average gradc.s of “C*' or better needed 
reading remediation. Again, the great- 
est difference was at the “A” and “B” 
levels. None of the siudcnis with an 
"A” average in mathematics needed 
reading remediation, and only 1 1% of 
those with “B” averages needed reading 
remediation. 

(utnitiiiivtl ()>i />,/>;<• .U) 
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Tho rchiionship between the level 
of hi^h school mathematics courses and 
college reading remediation was appar- 
ent. In Table 14 one may note that 
42% of the students in this study 
attempted at least one mathematics 
course from the high-level category of 
mathematics courses, and only 10% of 
those students needed reading remedia- 
tion while 58% of the students who 
attempted courses from the low and/or 
medium level courses needed reading 
remediation. 



The high school cou rscs studen ts 
iittempied atid the grades they 

earned appear to he related direct- , study 

, , , f. ... showed that the 

ly to the need for remediation 

when they entered the community students attempted 

college, and the grades they 
earned appear to be 
related directly to the need for remedia- 
tion when they entered the community 
college. The most obvious finding was 
that the majority of the students who 
attempted the minimal high school 
courses and achieved minimal grades 
needed remediation when they entered 
the community college. This is an indi- 
cation that the Florida high school 
graduation requirements for the stan- 
dard diploma have been too low* for the 
community college curriculum. 

Based on the results of this study, 
the following recommendations are 
offered for consideration. 

1. Revise Florida Statute 2.52.246.5, 

I ligh School Grading System, to 
require a minimum grade of “C" in all 
high school mathematics and English 
courses. Although tills may be a majcjr 
chajige in the high school system, it is 
consistent with the community college 
grading system for .dl College 
Preparatory (Remedial) and Gordon 
Rule courses. 

2. Revise Florida Statute 2.52.246, 
General Requirements for High School 
Graduaiitm, to require four units of 
mathematics for high schtiol gr,\du.i- 
tion. This is consistent with the 
English high school gradu.ulon require- 
ment . 

,5. Encourage high school Mudenis 
to begin their high school mathematics 
sequence with Algebra I or higher in 



tho 9th grade and advance to higher 
level mathematics courses each year. If 
students are unable to keep this pace, 
remedial and academic suppon pro- 
grams should imerv'one. 

4. Encourage high school students 
to begin their high school English 
sequence with English 1 or higher In 
the 9th grade and advance to a higher 
level English course each year. If stu- 
dents are unable to keep this pace, 
remedial and support programs should 
intervene. 

5. Do not allow students to 
advance to a higher level of mathemat- 
ics or English courses until they have 
successfully completed the level in 
which they are enrolled with a “C" or 
better. This is consistent with the col- 
lege preparatory program in the com- 
munity college system. 

6. Emphasize reading and reason- 
ing skills in both high school mathe- 
matics and English courses. 

7. Require students who have less 
than a “B” average in English to take a 
reading course that focuses on critical 
reading skills. 

8. Use elective high school credit 
to remediate mathematics, English, or 
reading skills when students fall behind. 

That means that students will have the 
privilege of taking elective courses only 
if they are progressing in English and 
mathematics. 

9. Examine the 

purpo.se and effec- // /5 apparent that there is a gap 

tivcncs of .11 of the 

English courses listed graduation and college 

in the low categories entry. 
in this study and use 
appropriately. 

10. Enforce Florida Suttiue 
240.117(5), Common Pl.iccmem 
Testing for Public Postsccondaiy 
Education, which offers the Florida 
College Entry-Level Placement 'Lest to 
all students enrolled in the lOih grade. 

This will provide students, parents, .tnd 
high .schools with information rcg,trd- 
ing the students' b.isic skills in rclatitm 
to college readiness. This information 
can he used for .idvisemem regarding 
the Mudciiis’ .icademlc progr.ims for the 
last two years of high school, preparing 
them to compete sueeessfiilly in both 
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follcffc and the workplace. 

11. Encourage the high schools and 
the community colleges lo maintain 
close working relationships to enhance 
the college readiness of high school 
graduates. 

CONCLUSION 

“Why do many recent high school 
graduates need basic skills remediation 
when they enroll in college?" Based on 
the findings of this study, it is apparent 
that there is a gap between skills 
required for high school graduation and 
college entry. Moreos'er, it indicates 
that many high school teachers’ grades 
arc consistent with college-entry assess- 
ment results. This indicates that those 
teachers recognize minimal skills com- 
petencies when they assign the grade of 
"D,” hut the students are allowed to 
move on because they have achieved 
the minimal passing grade. Some argue 
tha' all high school graduates do not 
plan to go to college so they should not 
be held to college-entry standards. 

There arc two counterpoints to that 
argument: (1) Businesses and industries 
arc demanding higher levels of skills for 
the workplace. (2) Many of the high 
school graduates arc enrolling in col- 
lege, even if they have not taken the 
high school curriculum to prepare 
them for college. 

This study presents a strong argu- 
ment for raising high school graduation 
requirements. In summary, legislators 
have four choices if Florida is to main- 
tain the commitment to provide post- 
secondary opportunities to all Florida 
citizens with high school diplomas. 
They can (1) raise high school gradua- 
tion requirements to enhance college 
and workplace rcadinc.ss, or (2) 
acknow'ledge that many students will 
graduate from high school wdth mini- 
mal skills and the college preparatory 
courses in community colleges will fill 
the gap between high school graduation 
and college-level course work, or (3) 
piovide no remediation and allow stu- 
dents to “sink or swim” in the rigorous 
college course work, or (4) lower college 
academic siandartls to tlie level of 
luiderprcpared students. 

Based on the premise that 
“Awareness is the first step toward 



remediation,” it is imperative that com- 
munity colleges and high schools work 
together to ensure that high school stu- 
dents arc aw'are of the skills they need 
for college and the workplace. This 
awareness, supported by a challenging 
curriculum that i.s required for high 
.school graduation, .should have a signif- 
ic.int impact on the Florida Education 
.System and reduce the need for remedi- 
ation when students enroll in post sec- 
ondary education. 7‘hc ultimate chal- 
lenge is to maximize resources to pro- 
vide meaningful high scltool experi- 
ences and higher education opportuni- 
ties for all high school graduates w'ho 
sccK such opportunities. 
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Organizational Climate and Job 
Satisfaction: that's the 
Connection? 



Snsati K. Chappell and David 5. 
Honeyman 

F or decades, researchers have 

pondered the questions of moti- 
vation and job satisfaction. 

More recently, the notion that people, 
jobs, and organizations must be "right" 
for each other in order to produce 
optimal results for all concerned has 
also been closely examined. How can 
prospective employees know that a 
given career opportunity will offer a 
rewarding and productive experience? 
Likewise, how can an employer know 
that a given candidate is truly the 
“best" person for the job? These ques- 
tions arc becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to those w'ho view Institutional 
effectiveness as a challenge for all 
employees, and not just for the few 
who gather at executive council meet- 
ings. What aspects of an organization 
affect employees’ performance the 
most? What can an organization do to 
really foster satisfaction among 
employees? Finally, can these ques- 
tions be answered empirically? 

Community colleges arc dynamic 
organizations that have profound 
potential for affecting the lives of not 
only their immediate service districts, 
hut also their states, the nati(ui, and 
even the global marketplace. There is 
a certain tlirill titat comes with rccog- 

V i s i 0 n s 



nizing this potential, but at the same 
time, it is problematic. The challenges 
of doing more with less have reached 
every level of the community college 
operation, and Florida’s community 
colleges arc excellent examples of insti- 
tutions that must find ways to respond 
to increased needs in the face of dimin- 
ishing public support. A recent nation 
al study may provide clues to what 
community college leaders can do to 
create a positive organiza- 
tional climate and enhance 
satisfaction among 
employees at all 
levels. The 
research revealed 
what intuitive lead- 
ers have sensed for 
years: that organi- 
zational climate 
and job satisfaction 
are clearly linked 
and, furthermore, 
that organizations 
can con- 
sciously 
work to cre- 
ate a climate 
that can heighten 
satisfaction among 
employees. 

The research con- 

(lonUmn’tl on /’aj'f ^7) 
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. . .salary, bene- 
fits, and autono- 
my/ power/control 
proved to be less 
important to com- 
munity college 
chief instructional 
officers than par- 
ticipation in deci- 
sion-making, rela- 
tionships with col- 
leagues, and pro- 
fessional effec- 
tiveness. 



ducted at the University of 
Florida’s Institute of Higher 
Education yielded several 
important findings. First, 
those who are interested in 
creating a positive organiza- 
tional climate and building 
satisfaction among cmploy- 
ee.s should recognize that it 
is most important to consid- 
er employees’ perceptions of 
and satisfaction with the 
organization’s (a) demon- 
stration of a regard for 
employees’ personal con- 
cerns, (b) opportunities for 
professional development, 

(c) internal communication, 
and (d) evaluation system. 
Second, perceptions of and 
satisfaction with the organi- 
zation’s political climate 
have potential for affecting 
job satisfaction in employ- 
ees. Finally, given the orga- 
nizational structure (and 
implicitly, the leadership 
style of the chief executive 
officer), employees who 
“fit” within the structure of 
their organi;'..ition are more 
likely to be satisfied with 
their positions tlian are 
those who do not “fit” in 
their organizations. 

'rhe study used commu- 
nity college chief instruc- 
tional officers as its targeted 
population. In addition to 
revealing some important 
information about how cli- 
mate affects satisfaction in 
general, the data provided 
some of the most specific 
demographic information 
available about chief iiistruc- 
t ional (officers. As a group, 
community college chief 
Instructional <ifficers are pre- 
dominately white and male; 
this lack of diversity has a 
limiting effect on the future 
leadership of community 
colleges because historically, 
conimtinity college presi- 
dents have been selected 
fn)in the pool t>f chief 
Instructional officers. 



According to Vaughan 
(1990), this is a trend that is 
not expected to change. 
Although wo nen have 
made gradual inroads into 
upper-level administration 
in community colleges via 
the chief instructional offi- 
cer rank, very few ethnic 
minorities hold this posi- 
tion in community colleges. 
Every effort should be 
made to support talented 
and capable women and 
minorities in academe and 
to encourage rhem to pur- 
sue career paths that might 
lead them to opportunities 
to become chief instruction- 
al officers. Executive lead- 
ership is essential in order 
to make this happen. 

The research also 
revealed significant differ- 
ences in satisfaction among 
community college chief 
instructional officers accord- 
ing to Katsinas’ (1993) pro- 
posed community college 
classification .system; this 
finding served to document 
the need for a clear and 
well-defined system for clas- 
sifying community colleges. 
Katsinas' system tor classify- 
ing community colleges 
identified fourteen cate- 
gories, some that were asso- 
ciated with size of the in.sti- 
tmion, some that were asso- 
ciated with the type of 
degree (s) offered, and some 
that were related to ethnic- 
origin, such as tribal col- 
leges and historically Black 
two-year colleges. In addi- 
tion, distinctions were made 
in public and private com- 
munity colleges. The many 
classifications, while helpful 
ill some ways, made it diffi- 
cult for some respondents 
to classify appropriately 
their respective institutions 
for this research, in the 
final analysis of the data, 
only categories related to 
size of the institution were 
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included since these were 
the categories most com- 
monly identified by respon- 
dents. Although Katsinas' 
system was cumbersome in 
this initial form, the quality 
of future research on com- 
munity colleges will be 
enhanced tremendously 
with Katsinas’ final form of 
the classification system 
when this system is adopted 
and implemented. 

Purpose, Significance, 
and Methodology 

The purpose of this 
study was to investigate the 
relationship between mea- 
sures of organizational cli- 
mate and measures of job 
satisfaction as applied to 
chief instructional officers 
in community colleges. A 
secondary purpose was to 
determine if there were sig- 
nificant differences in means 
for job saiisfiiciiori within 
the context of organization- 
al climate when controlling 
for gender, ethnicity, classi- 
fication of the community 
college by size, number of 
years experience as a college 
administrator, and collective 
bargaining stains of the 
community college. Tlic 
research is significant for 
several reasons, most 
notably because of the 
changing demographics, 
needs, and values of the 
workplace (Flynn, 1994; 
KatzcLl, 1979; Kaizell & 
Thompson, 1990), the piv- 
otal role played by commu- 
nity college chief instruc- 
tional officers in delivering 
quality programming 
(Perkins, 1991; Vaughan, 
1990), .ind an excessively 
liigh rate of turnover among 
chief instructional tifficcrs 
(Click, 1992). The seven 
organizational climate fac- 
tors included a) internal 

(tnntvtHai Mi) 
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cominiiniL’.uion, b) 0rg.v11i7.A- 
tion.il struL'iiirc, c) polilical 
cllm.ite, d) profcssion.il 
development opporumities^ 
c) cvaluiuion, f) promoiion. 
And g) regard for persona! 
concern. The eight job s.vi- 
ishiction vAri.ihles included 
a) participation in decision- 
making, b).iutonomy/ 
powcr/control, c) relation- 
ships with peers, d) relation- 
ships with subordinates, e) 
relationship with super\isor, 
f) salary, g) benefits, and h) 
pnifcssional effcctivenes.s. 
Questions one through 
three were descriptive in 
nature; questions four and 
five were answered using 
nniltiple regression analysis. 

The Research Sample 

All chief instructional 
officers from member insti- 
tutions of ihc American 
Association of (Timinunity 
Colleges (A ACC) were 
invited to particip.iic in ilie 
study, 'fhis population 
included IC60 chief iiisn uc- 
tional officers in cuinmunity 
ctdlegcs in the United States, 
A total ot 539 use.ible sur- 
s cys were returned, rendc'i- 
ing a 51% rcspiinse r.ue, A 
small proponion of sun evs 
were returned with some 
responses missing; however, 
all recorded responses were 
used in the analysis ol data. 

Findings 
Profile of the 
Community Colleges’ 
Chief Instructional 
Officers 

A majority of the 
comnuinii}' colleges' chief 
instructional officers wore 
white males who li.id been 
college .ulmi.ilsirauirs lor IS 
years or more. M<ist ol the 
oflicors also ssorketl ai rural 
community colleges, in 
accordance with Kaisinas' 
proposed dassific.uion sys- 

y i f i o n s 



tcin. Almost half of the 
community colleges’ chief 
instructional otficors who 
participated in this research 
worked in colleges with f.ic- 
ulty cnllectivc bargaining. 

Perceptions of and 
Satisfaction with 
Organizational 
Climate 

In assessing perceptions 
of organisational climate, it 
was found that community 
college chief instructional 
officers generally perceived 
their colleges to have a high 
regard for their personal 
concern, ample opportuni- 
ties for prolessional dcvelop- 
lueni, and a strong system of 
internal communication, as 
indic.«cd by the high ratings 
in these org.mizational cli- 
mate caiegories. 

Accordingly, comnuinity 
college chief instructional 
olficers were generally most 
satisfied with these same 
ihree .ispects of organiza- 
tional climate, as indicaicil 
hy the high satisfaction r.it- 
ings in the same c.Ucgories. 

'I'hc s,uisfaciioii scores for 
regard for personal concern 
and prolc.ssional des clop- 
mom oppitruiniiies were 
almost identical 10 the per- 
ception scores; liossever, 
the s,vtisi.iction rating for 
imernal communication was 
slightly lower than the cor- 
responding perception score. 

It is possible to infer that 
ahnoiigh community college 
chief instructional officers 
perceived strong iiiten ,il 
cvmmuinicatum in general, 
ihey also fell that liicrc was 
room for improvement with 
this aspect ol organizational 
climate. I'indings regarding 
the perception of and satis- 
faction with organiz.ational 
climate supported conclu- 
sions by Dims (1994), 

Ginshcig (1994), Kelly 

J fi 



(1988), Thor (199.^ fic 1994), 
and Vroom (1982), th.it sig- 
nilicani rcl.uionships c.xisted 
between jtjh satisfaction and 
(a) regard lor personal con- 
cern, (b) prolessional devel- 
opment opporiuniTics, and 
(c) inicrn.vl communication. 

Importance of Job 
Satisfaction 

The research also 
revealed that community 
college chief instructional 
officers reported th.it all 
eight job satisfaction van- 
ahlc.s were important in 
their jobs. Nevertheless, 
salary, benefits, and autono- 
my/ power/ control p ros ed 
to be less important to com- 
muniiv college chief insiruc- 
tlonal t>fficers than pariici- 
paiion in decision-making, 
relationships with colleagues 
and professional effective- 
ness. These findings s\-ere 
consistent with the previous 
rs'search conducted by 
Groscih (1978) and Levy 
(1989) which .ilso indicated 
that salary and benefits were 
less inipor'ant to managers 
and .ulminisuv.to.-s >n educa- 
tional settings. 

Additionally, these llndings 
valid.ued and supported 
Horzherg’s ct ah (1959) twi>- 
facior theory of job saiisf.ic- 
lion. 

Although Glasser 
placed control at the center 
of his theory of qu.tlity 
work, the results of this 
research indicated that 
•lutonotny/ powcr/control 
w.is less important than 
most other identified job 
sati.sfactlon vari.iblcs. 
However, rite mean score 
for autonomy/ power/con- 
trol was still sufficiently 
high to support Glasser's 
theory. It Ls possible that 
the lower mean score 
recorded for this job s.uis- 

(innitniial im JVj 
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. . .organizational 
structure was 
found to be relat- 
ed significantly to 
relationships with 
supervisors. 
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. . .chief instruc- 
tional officers will 
be satisfied with 
their relationships 
with their supervi- 
sors if they are 
also satisfied with 
the organizational 
structure of the 
college. 
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faction variable was related 
community college clilef 
instructional officers' strong 
perceptions of and high sat- 
isfaction with regard for per- 
sonal concern and internal 
communication at their col- 
leges. In other words, as 
long as the chief instructitjii- 
al officer works in an envi- 
ronment where he or she 
believes that his or her inter- 
est.s are considered impor- 
tant , and where there is a 
str,)ng system of internal 
communication, the com- 
munity college chief instruc- 
tional officer is likely to be 
less concerned with issues 
regarding autonomy, power, 
and control. 

The Relationship 
Between Measures of 
Organizational 
Climate and Measures 
of Job Satisfaction 
In evaluating the rela- 
lionships between measures 
of organizational climate 
and measures of }oh satisfac- 
tion for community college 
chief instructional officers, 
internal communication was 
hnind to he significantly 
related to participation in 
decision-making, relation- 
ships with subordinates, and 
salary. Regard ftir pors'onal 
concern was found to be 
related .significantly to 
amonomy/ power/ control, 
salary, benefits, and pnifcs- 
sional effectiveness. These 
findings reinforced the 
rcscarcli that began witli 
Mayo (1933) and lia.s contin- 
ued througli Deal and 
Jenkin.s (1994) whicli stresses 
ilic importance of human 
relations perspectives in 
leadership. "I he greater the 
college's dcmonsiraiinn of 
regard for personal concern, 
the more satisfied the chief 
lostruciinnal officer will he 
with autonomy/ power/ con- 



trol, .salary, benefits, and 
professional effccii\ cncss. 
Likewise, the more a college 
exhibits a commitment to 
strong internal communica- 
tion, the more likely ilic 
chief instructional officer is 
to be satisfied wdih partici- 
pation in decision-making, 
relationships with subordi- 
nates, and salary, 'Flii-s find- 



ing is similar to Milosheff's 
(1992) conclusion that con- 
lemed coworkers con- 
tribute to a healthy work 
environment; however, this 
research did not attempt to 
identify a causal relation- 
ship bctw'cen satisfaction 
and climate. 

In addition to these sig- 
nificant relationships, evalu- 
ation was found to he relat- 
ed significantly to autono- 
my/ power/ control. 

Fvirlhcr re.scarch is needed 
to understand why this rela- 
tionship is significant. 
Finally, organizational 
MrucUire was found tci be 
I elalei! significantly m rola- 
lioiiships will) .supervisors, 
'I'his finding suggests tliai if 
the chief in.structional offi- 
cer is satisfied w’ith the 
urganizatitinal structure of 
his or her college, then a 



positive relationship 
between the chief instruc- 
tional officer and his or her 
supervisor is likely to c.xist. 
It is important to note, 
however, that this finding is 
not an endorsement of any 
specific type of organiza- 
tional sirucuirc. Unlike 
Twornhley and Amcy 
(1994), who cautioned that 



rigid structure and hierar- 
chy w'as a model that 
worked well in military set- 
tings hut had no place in 
the education arena, this 
finding supports tltc 
research by Blix ct al. 

(1994), Bretz and Judge 
(1994), Caplan (1993), and 
Chatman (1991) that 
emphasized ibc importance 
of a go(xl fit between the 
person and the organiza- 
tion. It is likely that regard- 
less of whether a college is 
characterized by a high level 
of hierarcliy or a more flat 
organ iz at i o n al s i ruct u re , 
cliief inslruetional offieers 
will be satisfied with their 
relaiuniships with their 
Miporvisors if they arc also 
satisfied with the organiza- 
tional structure of ilic col- 
Icgc. 

nil ^0} 
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Table 1 - Significant Rel.-uioiiships Between Qrg.inizational 
pimatc and Job Satisfaction 

Organizational Significantly Associated job Satisfaction 

Climate Factor with Variable 


• Internal Communication 


• Participation in Decision- 
making 

• Relaiion.sliips with 
Subordinates 
• Salary 


• Regard for Personal 
Coneerns 


• Auionomy/Power/Conirol 
• Salary 
• Benefits 

• Professional Uffectiveness 


• livaliiation 


• Auionomy/Powcr/Contml 


• Organizational Sirueuirc 


• Relationships with 
Supervisor 
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Significant 
Differences in 
Measures of Job 
Satisfaction When 
Controlling for 
Demographic 
Variables 

When comparing ihe 
mean joh stuisfaction ratings 
within the context of orga- 
nizational climate while 
controlling for demographic 
variables, it was found that 
chief instructional officers 
who w'orked at community 
colleges that were a combi- 
nation of any of five geo- 
graphic classifications (rural, 
suburban, metropolitan, 
urban, and community col- 
lege adjacent to a residential 
university) or that were 
mixed colleges as described 
by Kaisinas' proposed clas- 
sification system sx'erc more 
satisfied with their partici- 
pation in decision-making 
than were their counter- 
parts at rural community 
colleges. 

Chief instructional offi- 
cers who worked at com- 
munity colleges adjacent to 
residential universities were 
found to be slightly less sat- 
isfied with autonomy/ 
power/ control than were 
their counterparts at rural 
communiry colleges. 

Females were more sat- 
isfied in their relationships 
with peers than were male 
chief instructional officers. 

Chief instructional offi- 
cers wiio had been college 
administrators for less than 
one year were less satisfied 
titan those who had been 
administrators for 15 years 
or nujrc. 

F1\'0 distinctions among 
demographic variables were 
found in sati.sfaction with 
salary, and the same distinc- 
tions w’cre found in satlsfac- 
tii>n svith benefits. 

y i s i n ft .< 



Table 2 - Sienificant Differences in Satisfactioit When 


Airminting 


rtpmnpriphif V^r 














Job Satisfaciioii 
Categories 


Typology 

Variable 


S,«isfariion 
> or < 


Bases 

'I ype Colleges 


Dccislon-niaking 


Mixed Collcgc.s 


greater 


Rural 

Colleges 


Autonomy/ 

Power/Contrcjl 


CC Adjacent to 
Resident iai 
Univ. 


less 


Rural 

C^olleges 


Relationships 

w/Peers 


Females 


greater 


Males 


Relationships 

w/Supervisor 


Less than 1 year 


less 


1 3 years or 
more 


Salary 


Black 


greater 


White 




Mixed Colleges 


gtiMter 


Rural 

Colleges 




Less ihan 1 s oar 


less 


I.T years or 
more 




fe-10 years 


less 


15 years or 
111 ore 




Faculty \v/C3<ill. 
(i.irg. 


K^ss 


Faculty w/o 
C'till. B.irg. 


BenefiiN 


Black 


greater 


Vi'liiie 




Mixed Colleges 


greater 


Rural 

Collegc.s 




i.esstlian 1 year 


less 


13 years or 
more 




6- 1C years 


less 


1.3 years or 
more 




Faculty \v/Coll. 
Barg. 


less 


Faculty wAi 
Coll. Barg. 




Females 


greater 


M.ilcs 


I^mfession.il 

effectiveness 


Suburban 

Colleges 


greaier 


Rural 

('olleges 



Black chief instructional 
officers tended to be more 
satisfied with salary and 
benefits than were Whites. 

Chief instructional offi- 
cers from mi.xed community 
colleges tended to be more 
satisfied with salary and 
benefits than w^ere their 
counterparts from rural 
community colleges. 

Chief instructional offi- 
cers who had been adminis- 
trators for less than one 
year, or for 6 to 10 years, 
tended to be less satisfied 
svith salary and benefits 
than w'crc chief instruction- 
al officers w'ho had been col- 
lege adjninistrators for 15 
years or more. 

Finally, chief instruc- 
tional officers from colleges 
wnth faculty collective bar- 
gaining tended to he less sat- 
isfied with salary and bene- 
fits than were their counter- 
parts from colleges without 
faculty collective bargaining. 

Satisfaction wdth profes- 
sional effectiveness varied 
by gender and by clas.sifica- 
lion of community college. 
Female chief instructional 
officers tended to be more 
satisfied wdili their profes- 
sional effectiveness than 
were male.s, and chief 
instructional officers from 
suburban community col- 
leges tended to be more sat- 
isfied with professional 
effectiveness rhan were their 
counterparts front rural 
communiiy colleges. 

Conclusions 

A national study that 
examined the rclaiionshlp 
between organizational cll- 
ntale and job satisfaction 
among comitninily college 
chief in.sirutiional officers 
revealed that four specific 
organizational climate fac- 
tors were significantly relat- 
ed to j<ih saiisfaciioit. 'Phese 

4 0 



included a) regard for per- 
.sonal co’iccrns, h) internal 
contmunicailon. c) organiza- 
tional structure, and d) eval- 
uation. Furthermore, .sig- 
Ttlficani differences in satis- 
faction w'cre found when 
results were ciuitpared by a) 
classification of ciniinuinity 
college, b) gender, c) cihnici- 

(loniiniial <»i 7 // 
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ly, d) the number of years 
experience as a college 
administrator, and c) facul- 
ty collective bargaining sta- 
tus. 



Boards of 
Trustees, presi” 
dents and faculty 
should be aware 
that changes in 
organizational 
climate can be 
beneficiai tc the 
entire college 
community. 
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Principles 
lea’s Future and 
s Community Colleges 



Mdrshj/I W. McLeod 



N umerous and seri- 
ous problems con- 
tinue to confront 
AnicricA’s community col- 
leges. Many of these arc 
from external sources. 
Legislatures continue to cut 
the state revenue pie into 
much thinner pieces which 
frequently results in fewer 
dollars for the community 
colleges as increased pres- 
sures dictate the redistribu- 
tion of inelastic tax money 
to welfare, health care, and 
crime, Lcgislator.s no 
longer accept the assurances 
of community college lead- 
ers with respect to pro-col- 
lege policy: institutional 
accountability is the order 
of the day and long-cher- 
islied parts of the curricu- 
lum such as dcvclopmenul 
education arc under ques- 
tion. Local lax initiatives 
are under the throai ol cur- 
rent ami-tax voter senii- 
mcni. Even the basic miv 
sion of the conuminity col- 
lege: low tuition, open 
door, comprelicnsive air- 

V i 5 / f) )i $ 



riculuni, high student- focus, 
and teaching-intensive 
attributes arc all in question 
and may be subject to dis- 
abling change. 

As wc face these prob- 
lems and seek guidance in 
the leadership of our insiiiu- 
lions, it is surprising where 
wc might find such guid- 
ance. While reading in my 
academic discipline (history) 
and possibly looking for dis- 
tractions from the above 
problems, an article by 
University of Rochester 
political science professor 
John Mueller (Mueller 1996) 
poses five general principles 
for post -cold war American 
foreign policy. An interest- 
ing parallel can be drawn 
between Mueller’s goals and 
what may be the proper 
tu'dering of a conuminity 
college leadership focus to 
ilie twiMity-firsi century. 

I.C'nufyoul m.tjor, i»iniv- 
thiUcprohlcins li'ilh iliicnm- 
*i,ihnn ,uitl (!i$p,juh. 



2. Seek wealth. 

3. Chip iVW'jy judiciously 
ai uKijor, long ierni prohlems. 

4. Wheu tT less-dci'clopci! 
country gets its act together 
and is likely to Iv ahic to 
make a constructive contrihu- 
lion, work to facilitate its 
transition into the developed 
world. 

yScck cooperatively to 
alleviate troiihlcs in other 
parts of the world if this cati 
be done at a Imc cost, particu- 
larly in lii'CSy hut seek to iso- 
late and control irotddcs tf 
they cannot Ik alleviated at 
low cost. 

Tliesc, according to 
Mueller, const ituic the 
essential and overriding ele- 
ments of American foreign 
ptilicy in the post-cold war 
era. And he implies that 
these arc soniewhat hicr.ir- 
chial and sequential in order 
of import.ince, with the 

hontinncd (»i 43} 



Even the basic 
mission of the 
community col- 
lege: low tuition, 
open door, com- 
prehensive cur- 
riculum, high stu- 
dent-focus, and 
teaching-intensive 
attributes are all 
in question and 
may be subject to 
disabling change. 
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First, the commu- 
nity coliege must 
deal in a timely 
manner with 
major immediate 
external chal- 
lenges and inter- 
nal threats that 
now appear with 
increasing fre- 
quency. 
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most immediate problems 
deserving first attention. 

Not only does this 
lew help make some sense 
of eurront American foreign 
relations, but it also suggests 
a philosophy for leadership 
priorities in other areas. 
Accordingly, applications 
can be found in the domain 
of community college lead- 
ership. Action expresses 
leadership, and for action to 
be effective it must bo 
ordered and economical. 
Knowledgeable community 
college leaders are fully 
aware that their institutions 
• cannot effectively respond 
to every good idea and par- 
ticipate in every good cause. 
Likewise, these institutions 
cannot be everything to 
everyone. Instead they 
must present a comprehen- 
sive curriculum that address- 
es a specific and intelligently 
limited set of community 
needs. Resources arc limit- 
ed. Thus, responses must 
be judiciously used. To 
attempt to do cvcrytlhng 
for everyone tends to pro- 
duce nonproductive dilution 
of resources, unnecessary 
duplication of effort, and a 
general sense of an ineffectu- 
al institutional purpose. 

If Mueller’s principles 
are appropriated and modi- 
fied for our own purposes, 
they may produce a set of 
goals for action in the com- 
munity colleges that may be 
helpful in dealing with the 
challenges <of the next ccnui- 
ry. 

l.Fn-fi, the community 
tn//(‘gc miift (Icdl in d timciy 
tntvincr laith mdjor immedi- 
d(c cxtcrudl chd/lcuf^cf dud 
iutcnidl (hrcdls ihdf mne 
iippcdr n'ith incn'dsiui^ frc- 
qncncy. 

Although the interna- 
tional scene has immc.tstir 
ably improved since the end 
ol the cold war. America 



continues to strive in a 
world of accelerating change 
and of fresh new problems 
of which atomic prolifera- 
tion is not the least of them. 
America must “confront 
major immediate problems 
with determination and dis- 
patch." 

Accordingly, the first 
order of action for individ- 
ual community colleges and 
for state systems is to be 
ready to be constantly vigi- 
lant to proposed changes in 
the core and essential attrib- 
utes of these institutions by 
external authorities. This 
means that they are whiling 
to take on these challenges 
in a forceful and appropri- 
ately determined manner 
and that they arc free of 
other constraints to respond 
rapidly. Failure to deal 
effectively with major 
Immediate external chal- 
lenges, failure to “confront 
major problems with deter- 
mination and dispatch,” 
may well undermine the 
integrity of what society has 
come to expect of communi- 
ty colleges. 

A similar argument can 
be made for freede n to deal 
with all of the numerous 
internal threats that are 
prone to materialise w’ithin 
the institution. All admin- 
istrators, faculties, and staffs 
are familiar whth the many 
things that can go wrong 
within an Institution, and 
there is no need to enumer- 
ate the possibilities here. 
What is important under 
this principle is that the col- 
lege needs to have the 
resources (fiscal and brain- 
power) Irec .It any given 
time to react qvnkkly to 
inlcrn.il problems. ’Hie 
organization whose 
resources are totally engaged 
to the very limits of their 
capacity cannot hope to 
respond effectively to new 



crises in time or to the 
degree necessary. 

2. The community college 
must understand and faithful- 
ly fidfdi its basic mission. 

It is a major object of 
nations to “seek wealth”; 
this is a good and even 
noble objective because it Is 
difficult for a poor nation to 
maintain independence, 
reduce poverty, establish 
democratic government, 
educate its people, and fos- 
ter tbc arts without it. 

Public community col- 
leges as public service orga- 
nizations do not seek to 
accumulate wealth or pro- 
duce profits but do seek to 
spend effectively appropriat- 
ed revenues in the most 
effective manner. The com- 
munity college has as its 
prime aim to accomplish 
and “faithfully fulfill its 
basic mission," to “build 
wealth” through building 
capital. This is also good. 

If the mission has been 
thoughtfully drawn, the 
effective education of stu- 
dents and the production of 
beneficial public service and 
economic development 
activities whll occur. 

The obvious questions 
must now' be asked— “Why 
is this second principle not 
the firsi.^" “Why then is not 
the ntission of the college of 
first concern?" The answer 
to both questions is that it 
is indeed of first concern. 

Tlie effective execution of 
the mission of the public 
CO m p re he ns ivc co m m u n i t y 
junior college, in all of Its 
general aspects and for all of 
its special local attributes, 
must be the first and endur- 
ing concern of college lead- 
ership. Yet to ensure that 
the mission is continuously 
hilfilled at a high level, it is 
not sufficient that it be 

(omti}mcd on page 44} 
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given first attention and 
continuous support. It is 
also essential that the mi.s- 

elther internal or cxterpiil 
attack and deg.rgdayon, 
thus, the importance of the 
first principle. The first 
principle is the knight that 
mu-st be sacrificed on the 
community college chess- 
board for the preservation 
of the king which is its mis- 
sion. The game is lost if the 
king is lost: the comprehen- 
sive community college ceas- 
es to exist by definition if its 
mission is unfulfilled. 
Community colleges cannot 
continue to do good work if 
the essential scope and 
depth of their basic mission 
is diminished. At least these 
core functions must be 
maintained: 

1. Open door admissions 

2. Low tuition sts to 
Students 

3. Comprehensive curricu- 
lum 

4. Student development 
services 

.S, Excellence of teaching 

6. Economic development 

7. Response to unique 
local needs and norms 
For these colleges to be 

less is for them to do less for 
the public they presently 
serve. 

3.C.ommnmiy colleges 
must comhme to sfck to 
rcsaliv tHiijor, louf^-tcrni prob- 
lems. 

It is recognized by 
Mueller that America can- 



not ignore the difficult and 
persistent problems that 
continue to plague the 
world. Efforts must he 
made to “chip away” at 
these over time. Although 
these are worthy of our 
efftirt and nnist have our 
attention, they must not 
consume all of our energies. 

With the core mission 
of the college fully secured 
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and productive and with the 
capacity to effectively react 
to both internal and exter- 
nal sudden crises, the insti- 
tution must also “seek to 
resolve its own major, long- 
term problems” and to 
“chip away” at them. No 
organization in any field of 
endeavor is immune to the 
continuing, nagging prob- 
lems that while they do not 
Immediately threaten insti- 
tutional integrity do tend to 
reduce long-term effective- 
ness. The two routine 
issues of remediation of 
underprepared students and 
the attrition of unsuccessful 
students from colleges are 
common problems, prob- 
lems that seem perennial. 
Institutions must identify 
their major long-term prob- 
lems and systematically seek 
to deal with them. All 
problems cannot be dealt 
with immediately and com- 
pletely. It nnist be the rare 
institution that is free of all 
problems. Colleges must 
choose those issues that can 
best be corrected and do so 
in a reasonable time. To 
attempt to resolve quickly 
all known issues can only 
lead to institutional frustra- 
tion and dissipation of 
resources. It is important 
not to attempt to correct 
problems that are only per- 
ceived and not real. Yet it is 
important that at least a 
part of total leadership 
attention and institutional 
resources be allocated to the 
reduction of long-term 
problems. 

4,\Vhc)} iiu exlcnml or 
inicrmtl constitncmy has 
developed an argument for 
fcitsilnlity of a specific cdifca- 
linnal pro; yam nr siiidcnl 
sitpport s(>) , ice, ih»’ colU\i!^c 
should consider its inclusion 
U'ith the core mission— to 
'facilitale its transition." 

AnuTica has a duly in 

4 



help weaker nations and 
advance them. This policy 
is obviously good for the 
weaker nations. Less obvi- 
ous is the fact that it is good 
for America and for the 
w'orld. To “facilitate its [a 
third world nation] transi- 
tion into the developed 
world,” is a win-win transi- 
tion. 

Likewise, community 
colleges must be ready lo 
accommodate change, “to 
facilitate the transition of” 
new- community needs into 
college programs. In recog- 
nizing the economic reali- 
ties in which community 
colleges now exist, the con- 
sideration of new programs 
must be assigned to the 
fourth level of action. This 
is because these colleges 
now exist in an era of 
reduced resources, though 
also in an (*.„ of increasing 
needs and expeciatlons. 
Although it is not yet a 
zero-sum game, in many sit- 
uations the action of adding 
a new program or service 
may well require the reduc- 
tion or elimination of otli- 
ers which are currently a 
part of the mission. Yet 
community colleges cannot 
become static and 
unchanged as their larger 
environments change (ohen 
radical change). These reali- 
ties are harsh because often 
it may mean that cherished 
programs and individuals 
must be replaced or be 
forced to adapt to new pro- 
grams and roles dictated by 
the new realities. 

Leadership may now he 
forced to be satisfied with 
.steady-stale existence rathtM* 
than needed growth. New 
institutions and new cam- 
puses have become increas- 
ingly rare. New programs 
will become increasingly 
difllcuh to mount without 
{(.wiunttvd on pa)<i‘ 4^) 
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It is also essential 
that the mission 
be protected from 
either internal or 
external attack 
and degradation. . 
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When an externa! 
or internal con- 
stituency has 
developed an 
argument for fea- 
sibility of a spe- 
cific educational 
program or stu- 
dent support ser- 
vice, the college 
should consider 
its inclusion with 
the core mission 
— to "facilitate 
its transition." 



the elimination of some- 
thing elsewhere within the 
college. This is an unfortu- 
nate fact of life in the ne\\' 
era. 

5.Scch cooperatively to 
alleviate troubles in other 
parts of the cotno) unity (statCs 
reffiniiy natioHy zvorldj if this 
ea}i he done without jeopar- 
tiiy.iuy^ institutional fiscal and 
ori^anizational imcj^riiy, par- 
ticularly in areas that arc 
associated with the mission 
and the students of the institu- 
tion. 

America in the next 
century may well need to 
select more carefully which 
among the vast number of 
world intermediate prob- 
lems it seeks to resolve 
because obviously it cannot 
resolve them all; it must 
“seek cooperatively” achiev- 
able solutions among world 
problems by working with 
other nations in coalitions. 

Local community col- 
leges have often assumed the 
role of a kind of communi- 
ty conscience, that is to 
identify and “seek coopera- 
tively” with others the solu- 
tions to community prob- 
lems. The accepted core 
mission of the community 
college movement over the 
last half century has rcflea- 
ed this sense of conscience 
and cooperative spirit. As 
both an institution and a 
social mos ement, the object 
was to do educationally 
those things that were or 
were not being done in suf- 
ficient numbers or done 
well enough by other seg- 
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ments of the total education- 
al system. Exuberant and 
well-meaning leaders 
attempted to expand the 
mission of the local institu- 
tions to encompas.s many 
(and some seemingly all 
identifiable) social ills. 

These colleges were surpris- 
ingly effective in dealing 
with many of these prob- 
lems but ultimately were 
unable to continue as such 
because no institution can 
be all or do all that is neces- 
sary in our very complex 
society. Community college 
leaders thus ought to recog- 
nize that the community 
college cannot and should 
not attempt to be all things 
to all persons. A refocusing 
on the central mission of the 
community college and 
those things it can do well is 
essential. This should not 
be taken as a failure but 
rather a refocusing for suc- 
cess and a reaffirmation of 
why the community college 
has been so effective in the 
past in such tasks as devel- 
opmental education, local 
economic development, and 
the attraction of minority 
persons into higher educa- 
tion, to cite three major suc- 
cesses. 

In recent decades the 
positive aspect of coopera- 
tion and articulation with 
other educational institu- 
tions, other social institu- 
tions, and economic organi- 
zations has proved so benefi- 
cial that such practice may 
he taken for granted. 
Community colleges can 
bring about positive change 
and advancetiicnt while 
os’crcoming social problems 
far in excess of their own 
resources if they associate 
with others in these efforts. 
'I'lu- whole of such coopera- 
tive efiorts usually exceeds 
the sum of their individual 
parts, 'rhis is not a new 
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idea. 

What may be new in 
this new era of fiscal con- 
straint is that community 
colleges ought to reevaluate 
their outreach efforts in 
light of present reality. 
Colleges should refocus their 
external efforts and assign 
new priorities to revised sets 
of external problems. Care 
must be taken not to overex- 
tend external efforts in such 
a manner as to endanger 
higher priorities. It may be 
argued that there is no high- 
er priority for community 
colleges than to attempt to 
correct wrongs and troubles 
of their communities. This 
is probably an ethic of the 
highest order. Yet it is 
important that this fifth pri- 
ority for action, important 
as it is, should be subordi- 
nate to the first four, given 
that for the college to act at 
all on the fifth, the institu- 
tion must be sustained hy 
attention to the first four. 
This said, community col- 
lege leaders must stand for 
and speak out on issues that 
extend beyond the accepted 
bounds of the Institution. 

The American inven- 
tion which we know as the 
public comprehensive com- . 
niunity college has made, 
and will continue to make if 
its leaders are wise, a pro- 
found and enduring contri- 
bution to the betterment of 
this nation. It must not be 
allowed to falter because of 
lack of support, elitism, lack 
of commitment to its core 
mission, or to any indiffer- 
ence to the challenges that 
will conti ’uc to confront it 
as wc enter the next century 
The comnutnity college 
changes hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives for the better 
each year, millions each 
decade. It serves as a posi- 
tive force in our society and 
contributes to our cultural 
development. Ptisiiive anil 
assertive leadership can help 
prewnt its erosion. 
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Applying the Florida Plan for 
Community Colleges to Poland 



David Marztik 




F ifty years ago when Florida’s community 
colleges were In their formative stages, 
who would have thought that they would 
one day serve as a model for national and inter- 
national development? Decades have passed 
since Florida first made a strong commitment to 
its community college system. During this time, 
Florida’s 28 community colleges have received 
national and international acclamation. These 
colleges have been enhanced by legislation and 
careful planning and by research spearheaded by 
the University of Florida’s Institute of Higher 
Education (IHE) founded by the architect of 
Florida's system, James Wattenbarger. Although 
IHE has had many visitors interested in commu- 
nity college education throughout the fifty 
states, more recently, international visits have 
been made from Latin American countries and 
even Arab nations. Perhaps the most intrigu- 
ing development for IHE is the current 
relationship being fostered wdth 




the Institute for Democracy and Higher 
Education (IDHE) and educational leaders and 
researchers in Poland at the Marie-Curie 
Sklodowska University and the citizens of 
Lublin who are interested in community college 
planning and development in Eastern Europe. 

Although Eastern countries such as Poland 
have a type of mystique about them and have 
had that mystique intensified by recent politi- 
cal, economic, and social changes, these changes 
have left many people unemployed and in need 
of new educational opportunities. According to 
Bartyzel (1992), Poland can be counted among 
the countries with the largest and 
fastest growing unemployment rate 
in Europe. By 1991 there were 
!, 100,000 unemployed in Poland, 
hat is 11.4% of die total work force 
and 16..‘i% of workers employed out- 
side of agriculture. The re-education 
efforts of these unemployed people have 
been dismal. Of the 2 million unemployed, 
only 8,000 were directed to courses with the 
aim of learning a profession” (p. S.S), 

The situation is even more 
bleak for secondary school gradu- 
ates. In Poland all students receive 
the same general preparatory educa- 
tion from kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. Following eighth 
grade, a system of clear differentiation 
ensues — students have four possible 
[tracts to follow: ctillege preparatory 
^iiudies at a Ivccum, technical studie.s at 
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a technikum, or vocational studies at either a 
Basic Vocational School (BVS) or a Secondary 
Vocational School (SVS). The first and most 
prestigious choice among Polish students is the 
college preparatory lyceum. Once the domain of 
the nomenklatura * and the elite of Polish soci- 
ety, the lyceum handles approximately 24% of 
all Polish secondary students. Entrance to the 
lyceum was, and still is, by exam only. 

Technical high schools known as technikums 
are the clear second choice; like the lyceums, 
entrance is by exam only-. The teknikums offer 
high-level technical training and full secondary 
general education comparable to that offered at 
the lyceum. Graduates are permitted, therefore, 
to sit for the university entrance examination. 
The technikums sei-vc approximately 22% of all 
Polish students. 

The other secondary schools, the BVS and 
SVS, are both entered by default not by choice; 
there are no entrance exams. Approximately 
54% of all Polish students are shunted into voca- 
tional schools from which the dropout rate is 
high. Graduates of the BVS do not qualify to sit 
for college entrance exams — for all intents and 
purposes this school, which ser\'cs close to 50% 
of all Polish students, is a dead end; educational 
opportunity beyond it is virtually non-existent. 
Students at the SVS receive a full general sec- 
ondary education which permits them to sit for 
universiry entrance examinations and qualifies 
them as skilled workers. This school, however, 
has not found wide social acceptance. Only 4% 
of primary school graduates enter the secondary 
vocational school. They prefer to go to the ba.sic 
vocational school tor short-term training which 
gives them the same practical skills and qualifica- 
tions for work after completing school. 

However, the economic situation in Poland 
is so bleak, especially for vocational students, 
that work is hard to find. Although all sectors 
of Polish society arc feeling economic hard-ship, 
the vocational sectors educating recent graduates 
are tlic hardest hit. Uneniploymcnl is concen- 
trated among young generations (65% are under 
35) and among those with low levels of cduca- 
linn, one-ihird of the unemphiycd liave only a 
primary education; another third have only the 
basic vocational cducaiinn. Current school 
leavers arc among the most vulnerable groups 
on the labor market simply because of the lack 
of new positions (Grootings, J993, p. 98). 
Currently, 50'J6 of all basic vocational school 
students are unemployed, as arc 56% of all sec- 
ondary vocational school students and 12% of 
all lyceum students (p. 98). 

The situation is almost revolutionary, ‘rhe 
average unempinymem rate for all leavers 
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(including graduates of Polish schools) is an 
alarming 45.37%. Given such a dismal picture, 
educational planners in Poland are discussing 
and planning a significant restructuring of the 
vocational education training system that could 
include the introduction of community colleges 
before the close of this decade. Given the pauci- 
ty of resources in Poland, educational planners 
in that country arc studying closely the empiri- 
cal research pertaining to community college 
development in the 
United States with par- 
ticular attention to very 
successful community 
college systems such as 
the state of Florida’s, 

Poland’s National 
Ministry of Education’s 
repoa (1991, p.l5) 

“Directions of Changes 



A nascent democratic society 
requires democratic education 
if it is to remain on the path 
towards democracy and avoid 
retrogression to totalitarian 
rule, oligarchy, and paternal- 



ism. 

in Education" slated that increased postsec- 
ondary educational opportunity is necessary for 
future social and economic development. There 
is a manifest desire to expand the range of avail- 
able forms of higher education such as evening 
studies, extramural and distance learning, as well 
as increased options lor the unemployed and 
those desiring to enhance their professional 
qualifications. 

Consequently, the ministry has articulated 
the need for postsecondary schools to bridge the 
gap between high schools and universities. This 
gap is a result of the educational system left 
behind by the Soviets which includes approxi- 
mately 150 technical high schools and 30 institu- 
tions of higher learning including 11 major uni- 
versities and one private university, 18 polylech- 
nical colleges, and higher academies of science, 
medicine, and agriculture. With a shift towards 
the democrat izaiion of secondary and higher 
education and with only 12 universities to serve 
a nation of 39 million people, overall university 
enrollment has increased rapidly over 3 years 
(1990-93) growing hy 10%. In some regions of 
the country thi.s number is expected to increase. 
This influx of students has led to expanded class 
size and increased faculty workload. 

It is realized by ministry personnel that it is 
necessary to expand the network of higher edii 
cation institutions offering only undcrgniduate 
degree programs and to turn some of the exist- 
ing institutions into exclusively undergraduate 
establishments. Thus, many Polish colleges are 
being rccstablislted after decades of donuancy 
and arc offering a new short-term postsecondarv 
degree known as the lycenejat. Other Polish col- 
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leges arc being converted from institutions that 
once offered the Magistcr Degree"* into institu- 
tions specializing in certain fields in which they 
offer only the new Lycenejat Degree. 

The lycenejat is a three-year degree similar 
to Florida’s upper division component of the 
Bachelor’s Degree: it offers specialized profes- 
sional training without the general education 
component offered in Florida’s lower collegiate 
division-'. However, like the Associate Degree, it 
provides short-cycle postsecondary education 
which both expands 
'access and opponuniiy 
while also permitting 
the universities to 
remain more selective. 
Again, like the 
Associate Dcgiee, the 
lycenejat is a universi- 
ty-parallel degree aug- 
mented by iirticiihnion 
agreements with 
regional universities. 
Although Poland docs 
not yet have a fully 
articulated stale system like Florida’s, these 
regional articulation agreements between the 
new colleges and tlie major regional universities 
arc a move in that direction. 

The state of Florida was able to democratize 
higher education wdiicli more successfully meets 
the human, economic, and political needs and 
demands of its citizens by offering short-term, 
postsecondary education at community colleges 
having an open-door policy and geographical 
acccs-sibility. Florida's community colleges pro- 
vide educational opportunities within a one-half 
hour commuting distance for every person 
residing in that state. These colleges make it pos- 
sible to handle increased enrollments in higher 
education while protecting the academic integri- 
ty of the universities at the same time. Poland 
has not yet initiated an open-door policy to 
serve its vocational school students nor is the 
accessibility plan for higher educational oppor- 
tunities anywhere near Florida's laudable 
achievement. 

As such, Florida’s community college sys- 
tem is attractive to Poland’s Ministry of 
lulucation which has committed itself to study 
the possibility of eslahlisliing community col- 
lege.s: ‘’This decade should witness the decision 
whether Poland is to introduce suclt new forms 
of continuing education as ‘open universities’ 
and ‘community colleges'” ( N.tlional Ministry 
of ILdiication, p. 18). 

Among the pioneers in Florida’s conuiiuni- 
ty college planning and organization, James 
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The state of Florida was able to 
democratize higher education 
which more successfully meets 
the human, economic, and politF 
cal needs and demands of its citi- 
zens by offering short-term, post- 
secondary education at communi- 
ty colleges having an open-door 
policy and geographical 
accessibility. 



Wattenbarger holds an esteemed position. He 
constructed a community college planning 
model that w-as accepted and implemented by 
the Florida Legislature. Ever since, Florida has 
been recognized as a leader in community col- 
lege development. Wattenbarger (1950, p.I5) 
recommended the Florida plan based on five 
generally accepted assumptions that he argued 
pertain to education m democratic societies. 
These five assumptions arc: 



1. Equal Opportunity fgr the Individual. 

2. \^aluc to Democratic_GQvemmcnt . 



3. 'Value to Society . 

5. L jcal Control , (pp. 1.5-16) 



Although all of these assumptions are perti- 
nent to community college development in 
Poland, the second assumption— Value to 
Democratic Government— is particularly rele- 
vant to the nascent democratic society emerging 
in Poland. 



Assumption Number 2: Value to 
Democratic Government. 

Hicronium Stanislaus Konarski (d. 1773), 
one of Poland’s leading educ.itional reformers of 
the Enlightenment Period, was “the first one [in 
Poland] to state that the citizens arc no better 
than the schools, and the government is no bet- 
ter than the citizens’’ (Rostworowski, 1991, p. 
75). Konarski sciwec! as a herald for the value of 
education to democratic government. Early in 
the development of the United States, Thomas 
Jefferson and many of his conicmporaries point- 
ed out the need for education if the people were 
to rule themselves (Wattenbarger, 1950, p. 18). 

A democracy is the “only society that can he 
destroyed by the ignorance of its people.... The 
.subject can live politically without an educa- 
tion, the citizen cannot” (Adler, 1958, p. 119). 

Thomas Jefferson argued in his Notes on 
Vir ginia , that if the people arc “the ultimate 
guardians of their own liberty,” then wc had 
best “render them safe” via a “thorough educa- 
tion.” He wrote to James MadLson that “the 
only sure reliance for the preservation of our 
liberty is to educate and inform the whole mass 
of people” (Barber, 1992, pp. 223-224). 

A nascent democratic society, (indeed all 
democratic societies such as Poland), requires 
democratic education if it is to remain on the 
p.itb towards democracy and avoid retrogres- 
sion to totalitarian rule, oligarchy, and paternal- 
ism. 

(ii»nniin ti tin p.iyi’ 49) 
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Altbnugb citi'/cns need an education ib.u 
ennobles tbcm— the difficult task is to define 
what education in a democratic society entails. 
Such an education requires social, political, and 
vocational components. As Waiienbarger point- 
ed out, education is essential in democratic soci- 
eties. However, for the sake of the new democ- 
ratic society being built in Poland, it is impera- 
tive that the coiimry's education he the educa- 
tion of man and education for freedom, the 
development of free men for a free common- 
wealth. How’cver great the need lor technicians 
may be, it would be an irretnediahlc mistake not 
to return to the primacy t)f liberal education 
(Maritain, 1974, p. 103)' 

, Liberal education is an education that liber- 
ates. Liberal education is a key component in a 
nation achieving liberty. It is an education, says 
Maritain, which “helps human persons to shape 
themselves, discipline themselves, to love and 
prize the high irmhs which arc the very root 
and safeguard of their digniiy”{p, 158). 

Vocational education, on the other hand, 
often docs not seek to develop a person’s intel- 
lectual skills, the emphasis placed solely on 
developing manual skills. Vocational training in 
Poland has been servile; it has prepared human 
beings to work a.s technical extensions of 
machines for the material glorification of the 
state. Instead, human beings should be educated 
to work as a means to their own sclf-fulfillniciii 
or human happiness; this pursuit of happiness is 
one of the primary reasons for the existence of 
the state. The state docs not exist for its own 
aggrandizement but for the beiiermeni of the 
people who make up the commonwealth which 
it scr\'cs. Human beings do not exist for work 
and the state; work and the state exist for human 
beings. Consequently, education should he liber- 
al hecauso liberal education helps to prepare a 
person for meaningful participation in the .social 
life of society which include.s much more than a 
certain number of hours a week spent in labor. 

Vocational education, although important, 
often docs not help sludeiUs to develop more 
fully their essential ntcnial faculties or to 
become social and political participants hut only 
w'orkers limited in scope, ability, and outlook. If 
liberal education is not al.so given to the citizens 
of Poland, and the majority of children there 
continue to receive “an education conceived 
mainly a.s special trade preparation," the schools 
run the risk of acting as “an agency for transfer- 
ring the older divisions of leisure and labor, cul- 
ture and service, mind and body, directing and 
directed class, into a society nominally democra- 
tic” {Adler, 19.S8, p. 89). Vocational education is 
not the appropriate education for free people. 



'rhe education appropriate to free people must 
include liberal education as well. 

In Florida, the need to expand opportuni- 
ties for workers beyond technical and vocation- 
al training was realized when the general educa- 
tion component was made part of every curricu- 
la program at the community collcgc.s through- 
out the state. In fact, it is the infusion of liberal 
arts, humanities, general studies, and collegiate 
transfer that distinguish community colleges 
frojn technical schools. Funhcrmorc, the offer- 
ing of a college parallel program in Florida aug- 
mented the public perception of these institu- 
tions as colleges not simply vocational schools. 
Florida’s community colleges have achieved a 
re.speciahle idemliy as pan of the system of 
higher education, a place w'hcrc the state’s citi- 
zens can acquire a broad general education as 
well as technical and vocational Training. 

Poland’s higher educational reform would bene- 
fit much by Florida’s example. It is important 
to note, as an aside, that educational reform of 
the type argued for in this aniclc must necessari- 
ly begin at the elementary and secondary levels. 
However, that topic is beyond the limits and 
delimits of this article which is concerned pri- 
marily with community colleges and higher edu- 
cation. 

In fact, Florida’s earliest community col- 
leges, such as the one in Palm Beach riglnally 
cmphasiz.cd general education and collegiate 
transfer. Currently, Florida’.s community col- 
leges offer diverse ciirriculums. The minority of 
students (approximately 20%) continue at a uni- 
versity after complet- 
ing two years of gener- 
al liberal studies at the 
community college, 
while the majority of 
students at the comniu- 
jtity college enter into 
vocational or technical 
training necessary for 
employment after com- 
pleting general educa- 
tion prerequisites 
applicable to their field of study. Further, it was 
realized that the community college, since it 
identified itself with higher education and was 
to he disiinguislied from vocational anti techni- 
cal schools, must provide its technical-vocational 
students with liberal education il the college 
were to meet its democratic responsibilities both 
to assist its students toward more humane devel- 
opment and, als<t to provide tliem with the 
skills necessary to compete in an ads anced econ- 

(umtuiuctl on ’>Q) 



In Florida, the need to expand 
opportunities for workers beyond 
technical and vocational training 
was realized when the general edu- 
cation component was made part 
of every curricula program at the 
community colleges throughout 
the state. 
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omy requiring vocaiion.il .inci teclini- 
c.il competence, 

The manner in which these col- 
leges have fulfilled this task differs 
from state to state. However, each 
state having community colleges has 
recognized the democratic mission to 
provide liberal edtication by requiring 
libcr.il studies of all students, not just 
those preparing for the university. 
Consequently, community colleges in 
the United States have emerged as 
major recognized institutes of higher 
learning; over 40% of all college stu- 
dents in the USA and 52% of all fresh- 
men attend community colleges. These 
colleges have successfully avoided the 
stigma of being identified as vocational 
.schools and have aiiracietl millions of 
students who would otherwise have 
had to forfeit the dream of higher edu- 
cation. Because of their high success, 
these colleges arc often referred to as 
Democracy’s Colleges. 

These are the types of innovatii e 
institutions needed in Polish higher 
education if Poland is to create a mod- 
ern nation committed to the democrat- 
ic ideals that all men are by nature 
equal and that they have a fundamen- 
tal right to the pursuit of happiness. 
Poland faces many urgent problcm.s: 
the depiction of essential resources, the 
pollution of the environment, and spi- 
raling inflation coupled with high 
unemployment rates. To rectify these 
problems, innovative and resourceful 
leadership is needed. Poland sorely 
needs educated people. Increasing intel- 
ligence throughout the entire populace 
is needed to confront these problems. 

It is time for Poland to value its 
human resources as much as, if not 
more than, it values its n.mual 
resources. It is time for Poland to 
build community colleges that realize 
these ideals thereby truly educating its 
people to confront their pervasive 
problems and to form a common- 
wealth worthy of the name. 

Notes: 

'Nomenkl.mir.i w.is a list of pnsiiiniis 
th.u ctuilil mu he filled tir from wliieh peo- 
ple could not he fired \i iilioul the specific 
approY.ii of the p.irty's Personnel 
I^epvinnicnt. The nomeiiklaiiir.i is'a very 
long list divided into several Mihscciions, 



Aiiytiiie in a position of responsibility or 
influence appears on the list. 

-Tlie Tckiiikums are being pluised out 
because their program of study extending 
over 5-6 ye.irs is considered too long. 

'The jMagister degree is the first 
degree offered in Polish universities. Like 
other Iiurope.ui universities, Poland's uni- 
\-tTsiiies do iu)i offer a h.tehclor's degree. 
What is usually eosered as pan of tlie first 
two years of general education in 
American universities is usu.illy em ered 
by Polish students in General .Secondary 
Schools known as Lyceums. A lyeeum 
graduate once accepted into a university 
begins at once five years of .study for the 



M.isier degree. 'I'licsc five years arc roughly 
equivalent to the two upper division years 
plu.s the additional years required to earn a 
m.isier's degree in Florida. 

■'It is important to note that the 
lycencj.it is offered only to suideiils wlto 
can pass tlie higher education entrance 
exam, li does not provide .in avenue into 
higher edtic.uion for b.isic vocational 
school studoms. Furthermore, in Pol.md 
general and liberal educ.ttioii is completed 
.u the lyeeum and therefore the general 
educ.uion eomptineiu which makes up 
Florida's lower freshman and sophomore 
division is not a major l■cquircmcln for 
earning the lycenejat as it is for e.irniiig the 
b.iecalaurc.uc. 
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Computer Mediated Learning: 

A Solution to Many of the Challenges Facing Higher Education 

MaxivcU C Tacc T. Cronsc, Bernard R. Gifford 



THE CHALLENGES FACING 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

The challenges facing llie communi- 
ty colleges in Florida are not unlike 
those facing all institutions of higher 
education across the nation. I’he 
American higher education sysiejn is the 
most comprehensive, diverse, and 
admired collection of colleges and uni- 
versities in the world; yet fLscal scarcity, 
public and professional criticism, failure 
to meet the needs of the non-iraditional 
sUident.s. and legislative proposals that 
would limit access and rcsirict local deci- 
sion-making are anutng the hazard.s 
found nationwide. 

INSTRUCTIONAL REFORM 

1‘lie new realities ol the social anil 
aonomic environment in which colleges 
.ind universities function force a recon- 
ccptualization and reconstniciioii of the 
undergraduate teaching and learning 
enterprise. Students come to us under- 
prepared in both knowledge and learning 
skills. 'I'he reasons for this state are 
numerous, and lixing the sources is an 
impossible task, Preparing them .tde- 
quately to go on from when and v^ here 
we first encounter them is the goal. New 
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and broadening rechnologie.s require an 
increasing number of employees to use 
higher order mathematical concepts, 
problem-solving and critical thinking 
skills, The budgetary problems arc not 
predicted to leave the scene in the next 
decade, if ever. It is a virtual certainty 
that the funding growth once experi- 
enced is gone forever. Meeting the 
needs of rising numbers of students 
requires a new order, a new' model. 

I lighcr education must look at more 
productive learning opporiuniiics — 
productive from the viewpoint of boili 
the siudcm and the institution. 

Employers want to hire people 
wlio can think independently, rational- 
ly, and creatively. They also want 
employees to possess a knowledge base 
in their area of expertise and be able to 
access information. Providing t)pporiii- 
niiics which make learning relative to 
the real w'orld in wliich students will 
reside is not necessarily a common prac- 
tice in every collegiate classroom. 
Relativity is a great undcrst.uiding- 
providcr and memory booster. This 
connectivity is essontl.il for employee 
effect is cncss and for Mudem achieve- 
ment , 

Die demand for improved insiruc- 
ilona) effectiveness lor all students is 
strengthening. With community col- 
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lege populations composed or more and 
more part-time, older, minority, and/or 
non-English speaking students, the 
demand for specific strategics and inter- 
ventions with these groups is growing. 
Meeting the diverse needs of these stu- 
dents can be accomplished otily with 
individualized educational plans — a 
luxury that is too expensive when pro- 
vided in the traditional academic sci- 
hng. 

It first appears ridiculous to state 
that improving the curricula and leach- 
ing methods with a focus on the needs 
of individual students is a ‘reform.' 
Should not the consumers of higher 
education be treated with the same 
respect and reverence as the customers 
of corporate America? Apparently 
educators do not all agree on this 
point. The Wingspread Group on 
I lighcr Education (199.1) stated that 
(higher) education seemed to be orga- 
nized for the convenience of educators 
and ilic Institution's interests rather 
than on wh.u students learn and 
achieve. We still rely on the agrarian 
calendar and the factory method of 
hringing the students to the institu- 
tion, working with them cn masse, and 
then piiiting them out on the market. 
Many of our ‘assembly lines’ have 

(itniiinmd i»i 'i}) 
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hundreds of students within the sdine 
four walls, receiving the same lecture in 
a standard amount of time. All receiv e 
the same treaimcnt. 

The mission of the ctmitnuniiy 
college system is to provide access to 
higher education and to limit the barri- 
ers. The ‘open door' does create a stu- 
dent body whose entry-level sb.ills arc 
widely diverse. Serving all student.s’ 
needs is difficult and can be costly, but 
it cannot be a road not taken. The 
challenge is to create the best learning 
environment for each student in the 
most cost effective manner. Students 
do not learn the same — not using the 
same methods, not within the same 
time constraints, not understanding the 
same amount of information and depth 
of concepts, not capable of the same 
transfer or synthesis of learning. 

FROM ACCESS TO 
ACHIEVEMENT 

As long as the rules for access 
remain as they arc, the opportunities 
for students to enroll in the communi- 
ty colleges arc fairly good as long as 
they arc able to meet the time and 
location requirements. Mowever, 
many potential students are not able to 
attend the factory where classes are 
scheduled according to the standard 
workdays. Alternatives arc necessary, 
and many already exist in the system. 
Attention must be given to the quanti- 
ty and quality of the alternatives. 
Access witiiout real and demonstrable 
academic achievement is an irresponsi- 
ble, wasteful use of limited resources 
available lo higher education. 
Tclecourses, independent study 
options, and correspondence cour.se.s 
arc some of the aliernaiives presently 
provided, but these do not meet all 
needs. 

Fiscal pressures, public criticism, 
.md changing political tides arc rear- 
ranging the ideological and policy ter- 
nin in which publicly funded higher 
education instilutions conduct ilicir 
operations. One trend is .ilrcady obvi- 
ous: the executive and legislative 
brandies of state govcrnmcnis, incluil- 
ing Florida, are im longer willing to 
permit publicly funded higher educ.i- 
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tion systems to establish their indepen- 
dent education and expenditure priori- 
ties with only perfunctory oversight. 
Publicly funded colleges and universi- 
ties are being pressured to justify their 
existing and future claims for fiscal sup- 
port. \Vc arc also being pressured to 
improve our responsiver "ss to the 
needs and requests of students and 
tuition-payers. 

How do wt ,catc a learning envi- 
ronment which: 

... appeals to the sophisticated con- 
siiivicr of technology yet is comfort- 
able for the non-tcchnical students? 

...incorporates all the rigor and 
requirements of the curriculum yet 
permits students to progress successful- 
ly from simple to hard concepts? 

...allow'S students to progress with- 
out wasting lime but taking time when 
tiocdcd? 

...uses relevant real-world perspec- 
tives to motivate and explain? 

...provides for in.stant feedback on 
assessments? 

...is affordable? 

These customer-produced and 
e.xternal intcre.st group-produced pres- 
sures establish the framework for this 
working model of collaboration 
between a public community college 
and a private sector partner which is 
the subject of this paper. 

THE PARTNERSHIP 

In order to take these considera- 
tions into account, Brevard 
Con'munity College has developed a 
partnership with Academic Systems, 
Inc. to bring the Mediated Learning 
Model to students. This model 
addresses the needs of the student by 
pren’iding individualized instruction 
including the following characteristics: 
inlcraclive multimedia lessons; teacher 
intervention when It is most effective 
lor tlie student; real-time assessment of 
student progress which dictates curricu- 
lum development throughout the pitv 
gratn; and cooperative leaning oppt^rtu- 
nilics. Together, the partners are 
working to develop and refine courses 
idcMuified as top priorities by the eol- 
lege. 

Mathematics is an essential pari of 
most programs. Siudcms often find 
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this requirement one of the most diffi- 
cult in the general education program. 
'I'his is why Brevard Community 
College cho.se mat hematics courses as 
the first priority in providing mediated 
learning. 

One such a course is Devehipincn- 
lal Algebra. In Florida’s community 
college system, as many as 70% of new 
students each year are required to take 
a developmental algebra due to low 
cmry-levcl placement scores. With 
general education mathematics require- 
ments set at six hours of College 
Algebra and above, the siudcms must 
take one and sometimes two develop- 
mental classes as prerequisites to these 
requirements. Brevard Community 
College and Academic Systems, Inc. 
have produced two interactive courses 
to ad.iress the mathematical competen- 
cies in Developmental Algebra and 
Intermediate Algebra. These courses 
were extracted from the collection of 
materials created by Academic Systems 
for its Interactive Mathematics program. 
Both the specifics of the model design 
and the results of using the Mediated 
Learning Model in Develop mem al 
Algebra arc discussed in this paper. 

The next focus of the partnership is 
the College Algebra course which has 
been designated as a Jiiajor bottleneck 
course in both the community colleges 
and the universities in Florida. The 
course is being prepared and is sched- 
uled for beta testing in late fall, 1996 
and spring, 1997. 

THE MEDIATED LEARN- 
ING MODEL 

rbc basic Mediated Learning 
Model is simple and preserves tlie core 
elements of the traditional instruction- 
al enterprise: instructor, instructional 
text, and students. In addition, 
Mediated Learning integrates two new 
resources: interactive multimedia and 
self-directed pacing. With the intro- 
duction of tliis technology cmnes coni- 
puicr-mcdiaied instrucikm, assessmem, 
and support. With the self-pacing 
comes extended time and increased 
uiulerstanding and achievement. 

The Medi.ueil Learning Model 

(itintninai (ui V} 
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modifies the role of cacli element in the 
traditional instructional mixture so that 
the learning assistance needs of the indi- 
vidual student are appropriately 
addressed. The human roles are rede- 
fined as follows: 

...Instructor’s Role: The instruc- 
tor’s role in the Mediated Learning set- 
ting is to provide instructional assis- 
tance through the employment of mul- 
tiple modes of instructional support 
including directing, modeling, co.ich- 
ing, guiding, and mentoring at times 
determined by cither the student or the 
instructor. 

...Student’s Role: The student in 
the Mediated Learning setting is 
required to play an active role in his oi- 
lier own learning by developing an 
understanding of the ration.de behind 
the multiple forms of assistance provid- 
ed by the instructor, by developing the 
skills and knowledge to take advantage 
of these forms of assistance when they 
are most likely to he advantageous. 

I'his development is primarily focused 
on tlie imeraclivc multimedia resources, 
d'he students lc.trn about the content 
and develop stronger skills in creative 
thinking and problem solving. 'I’hesc 
last two leaching strategies help the stu- 
dent learn how to learn. In adtliiion, 
the student determines the length of 
lime needed on a topic/concept .md can 
spend time outside of class with the 
media. 

'I'lie folhiwing di.igr.im illustr.ues 



the interaction among the various ele- 
ments that arc essential to the 
Mediated Learning Model. Nothing is 
linear; this is an interactive system just 
a.s the software is interactive. 
(Continuous tmprovcinenis arc initiat- 
ed by any of the elements, and each 
clement has an impact on the others. 
The dynamics also extend to the part- 
nership between Academic Systems, 
Inc. and the instiimion. Continuous 
staff and faculty development occur 
right on the premises in real time as 
the support .staff from Academic 
Systems, Inc. work directly wiili stu- 
dents to model effective strategies and 
solicit student information. 

The Mediated Learning Model 

Mediated Learning creates a flcxi- 
hle, responsive learning and instruc- 
tion environment. Atiopiion of this 
approach has been shown to enable 
instructors to significantly reduce the 
amount of direct classrcuini instruction 
lime tlicy arc required to spend on 
whole-class, loi k-siep, leeiiire-prcsenia- 
tion activities and, correspondingly, to 
increase the proportion <if elassrciom 
instruction lime .-ipeni on addressing 
the speeifie learning assistance needs oi 
individual suidenis. Lqually impor- 
tant, the Medi.it, ?d [.earning .qspro.teli 
gives laculty the tools and support 
they need to reconeepiuali/e the 
nature and cliarieter (d instructional 



work In a manner that permits them to 
be more effective in providing targeted, 
relative learning assistance, and the 
approach also allow's their students to 
be more productive in their 
autonomous learning activities. 

Because learning can take place with 
immediate feedback from computer 
assessments and the students can w^ork 
on their courses during additional 
hours outside the class hours, the learn- 
ing and teaching enterprise is more 
responsive and more flexible for both 
students and instructors. 

Although in its early stages and 
unde -going continuous rcsearcli, the 
resuus of impleinemation of the 
Mediated Learning Model at Brevard 
thus far indicate that the approach 
yields learning outcomes equivalent to 
or greater than those generated in more 
traditional classroom instructional set- 
tings. As instructors have learned to 
exploit the system’s advantages and 
have become more adept at individiial- 
‘ 'cd assistance and creating cooperative 
learning opportunities, the success rates 
have increased by as much as 20 per- 
cent over levels obtained in the tradi- 
tional leciure-eemered .settings. 

ESSENTIAL ENABLING 
TECHNOLOGIES FOR 
MEDIATED LEARNING 

Tlic design, development and con- 
tinuous improvement of each Mediated 
Learning course are based on a plat- 
form of four essential enabling tech- 
nologies: 

...Interactive Multimedia which is 
both engaging and task-specific uses a 
.seamless incorpciraiion of text, hyper- 
text, graphics, animation, simulations, 
visLiaIi/„ilions, video, and audio for- 
mats. 

...Rcal-’rime, C^)mpctcncy-Based 
Learner Assessment System providcs- 
iinmediaie feedback and proscriptive 
post-lost instruction. 

...Instructional Support System 
links the interactive rmiliitnedia lessons 
with the real-time learner assessment 
system. 'I'he system facilitates wf/.fp/iVc 
itisiriKtinn and learning by individiial- 
iiting siiKlcrit jdaiis based on pre-test 
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prescriptions. 

...InicgrAted Networking iiml 
ConimunicJtions System is the current 
implementation structure for the 
Mediated Learning courses. 

Offered in an open-access comput- 
er lab over a local area network, the 
system can sene any number ol sta- 
tions as determined by the institution, 
file initial investment in such a LAN 
can be very high. If the network is 
used for other purposes, the cost to 
operate the Mediated Learning pro- 
gram is reduced. 

INTEGRATED INSTRUC- 
TION: MATERIALS AND 
SUPPORT SERVICES 

In order to implement Mediated 
Learning Miccessfully, Academic 
Sysicuis, Inc. also had to develop and 
integrate two other essential compo- 
nents to complement the four essential 
enabling technologies: 

...Personal Academic Notebook: 
This new form of instructional text 
replaces the .standard “onc-sizc-fiis-air 
textbook. It is prim-based and pro- 
vides support for autonomous learning 
act iv it ic.s carried out away from the 
computer network. It .serves as an 
advanced organ izer,undcrscores learn- 
ing objectives, and allows for more 
practice as assigned to ilio individual 
according to their progress through the 
multimedia lcs.soiis. 

...T'raining and .Support for 
Instructors: The next essential coinpli- 
nieniary component of Mediated 
Learning is a systematic program of 
regular training and support for faculty 
who arc new to this form of instruc- 
tion and the learning environment It 
creates. A series of workshops is pro 
vided by specialists and supplemented 
by regular campus \isits from insiruc- 
lioiial technology consultants, A 
major ingredient for success is to have a 
team of faculty take the leadership and 
orchestrate the support system for all 
participating teachers, C'lear, concise 
prim maicri.tls, including an 
hisiructorb Guide , are available from 
Academic Sysionis, Inc. This features 
detailed ilescriptions <^f the scope, 
sequence, aitd instructional architecture 
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of each course, as well as suggestions 
for assisting students to achieve success. 
In addition, as a mainstay of its rela- 
tionships with all its partners. 

Academic Systems, Inc. has created 
online support and information 
resources throughout the World Wide 
Web. /I C/lD£yV//C.V£7 enables 
Mediated Learning faculty and staff 
nationwide to exchange information 
and advice, to post questions and 
answers, and to share idca.s for 
improvements. 

MEDIATED LEARNING: 
STUDENT FOCUSED 

A major quality of Mediated 
Learning is its individualized learning 
within a moiivaiing, encouraging 
instructional environment. Students 
arc empowered — given the oppnriuiil- 
lics to exercise effective and efficient 
control over their own learning. Their 
pathway through the course work is 
unique and paced by their abilities until 
the appropriate level of mastery is 
reached. Students secure real-time 
.tssossmeni and feedback wlien it is 
most useful, including extra assistance 
wlicn needed. Individual progress 
reports are provided frequently and 
provide students with more informa- 
tion on their achievement than in a tra- 
ditional environment. Students arc 
provided with assistance from teachers, 
tutors, and other students on a situa- 
tional basis. 

The faculty role and workload 
.shifts from preparing lectures, tests, 
and grading the tests to guiding individ- 
uals as appropriate and monitoring 
progress. Other administrative prac- 
tices also fall to the wayside if the Insii- 
tiition so chooses. Class sizes can be 
adjusted according to the size of ilte 
network; multiple enrollmciu dates are 
possible due to the individualized pro- 
gram plans; and labs can remain open 
for extended hours with teacliing assis- 
tants and tutors. 

A side benefit from using the 
Mediated Learning cnvirontueiu is the 



must do little more than point and 
click a mouse and a few keystrokes, 
they learn how to open and clo.se files, 
and they learn how a branching pro- 
grajii works. This is technology that is 
essential in today’s world. 

MEDIATED LEARNING: 
INITIAL FINDINGS 

Brevard Community College 
Developmental Algebra students and 
faculty has'e experienced the Mediated 
Learning Model for a little o\'cr a year. 
Success- rales arc improving due to sev- 
eral interventions: 

...The course materials have been 
revised to eliminate certain noncssen- 
lial topics and a portion of the cnrich- 
nieni activities. 

...’fho faculty arc becoming more 
familiar with the resources on the sys- 
tem and are able to provide improved 
individualized instruction. 

...The students are now required 
to participate at scheduled times in 
addition to the open lab times. I’hc 
additional structure encourages eoni- 
pleiion of requirements in <i more 
timely manner without requiring firm 
deadlines. 

Other Mediated Learning projects 
have been developed in universities and 
colleges around the country. Over the 
past yc,ir. .tpproximatcly 40 instructors 
and 1500 students have used modifica- 
tions of the Inlcr.iaiz'c Matbmuitks in 
entry-level algebra courses. 

One of the unique advantages of 
Mediated Learning is that it establishes 
a standard of accountability — account- 
ability for measurable improvements in 
student academic achievement -- that 
is hard to iniplcnienl using tnlier 
instructional approaches. The instruc- 
tional support system that is embedded 
in the networked Mediated Learning 
course cnllccis extensive data on stu- 
dent performance and progress. In 
addition, Ac.tdcmic Systems, Inc, col- 
lerts data on student achievement on 
paper-and-pencil midterm and linal 
exams, riiis data is extraordinarily 



gain in cmiipuler skills for ilte suidents, 
I'hey soon develop an appreciation for 
the online enviroiimeni and the capa- 
bilities of multimedia. Though they 
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valuable to the Ntudoiii and the instruc- 
tor and per;nits a high degree of indi- 
vldualizuioii of insiruction and Icarn- 
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ing. Ii is also valuable to Academic 
Systems, Inc. as decisions are made to 
lmprnv<* ilii.s course cnniinuouslv .ind 
to plan for other programs. 

The initial data collected are not 
sufficient to draw statistically signifi- 
cant conclusions, largely because of the 
lack of good control group studies. 
Nevertheless, some preliminary find- 
ings and conclusions have emerged, and 
Academic Systems, Inc. has already 
incorporated .scseral important discov- 
eries in the new partnership versions of 
hi t cracti ve Ma them at /c.t. 

I’he most significant preliminary 
conclusioii is — 

histmctors v;ho have niMie the tran- 
sition to the Mediated Lcarniu^ approach 
consistently report that their students are 
learning better and learning more. 

Much more work and careful 
research is being done to validate the 
positive effects of Mediated Learning 
and to identify the dissatisfactions. 

This research is capturing informal ion 
in the follow ing seven areas: 

... Student achievement— 

Measured as percent who pass all units 
and success in follow^-up courses. Initial 
results indicate a significant correlation 
between the amount of time students 
spent on the computer and success in 
the course. 

... Student attitudes— Measured by 
student interview's. Initial results indi- 
cate more enthusiasm for this learning 
method. A particularly positive group 
were students w'ho previously failed the 
course. 

... Characteristics of successful 
students —Measured by case studies and 
instructor observation. Instructors 
report that positively-motivated stu- 
dents were more successful. A chief 
motivator noted w'as the sense of con- 
trol over tlieir owm learning. 

...Faculty attitudes— Measured by 
faculty inicrviews.Fears of the technol- 
ogy w'crc replaced with enthusiasm for 
the individual interaction with the stu- 
dents in early reports. 

...Charaeteristic-s of successful fac- 
ulty — Measured by success rates of stu- 
dents, Initial results suggest the follow- 
ing characteristics (sf successful 
Mediated Learning faculty: 

• NX'^illingncss to try a new model 

• / lively involved with each stu- 
dent 

• Interested in their own profos- 
Fal I 199 6 



slonal development 

• Support from administration 

• Regular interaction w'iih other 
Mediated Learning faeuliy 

...Impleniemaiion models— 
Descriptive study of various institu- 
tions. 

...Continuous Impros’cmeni— 
Ck)niinuo meetings with partner c.\m- 
puses to determine areas for improve- 
ments. 

WHAT'S NEXT? 

The challenges facing higher educa- 
tion will continue to engage a majority 
of administrators’ time and efforts 
unless solutions are found that will 
turn these challenges into positive 
motivators of successful programs. 

The partnership of Brevard 
Community College and Academic 
Systems, Inc. is creating an improved 
learning environment and addressing 
the needs for cost-effectiveness, meet- 
ing the needs of a diverse student 
group, and providing access to entry- 
level algebra throughout the year. 
Students learn when they arc ready to 
learn. They learn w'hat they must 
learn. 

What’s next? Research on and 
improvement of the existing courses 
will continue. Additional course ware 
is being developed and tested at 
Brevard Community College and 
other institutions across the nation to 
utilize the model with other curricula. 
The system lends itsejlf to more than 
learning mathemadcs, Drj^kjpmental 
writing and readirtg v 
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FkOM THE EDlTOk CONTINUED 



4. Present a collection of success 
stories of students centered around a 
selected theme: (those who were in the 
top ten percent of their high school 
graduating class; those w'ho were the 
first in their immediate families to 
attend college; those who received 
scholarships. 

5. Descriptions of successful pro- 
cedures used by faculty in their classes. 

6. Descriptions of your General 
Education Program. Comparisons 
with other institutions relating to 
objective.s, requirements, course pat- 
terns, etc. 

7. Evidence (specific examples) of 
w'ays in which your college democra- 
tizes higher education opportunities. 

8. Attributes of quality in your 
college. 



9. Descriptions of positive effects 
of research findings upon your college. 

10. Reports on institutional effec- 
tiveness. 

11. Tlie impact of “sunshine” on 
Board decision-making. 

12. Successful programs of student 
retention. 

13. Effects of “dual enroll- 
ment’’... .high school/ community col- 
lege or community college/university. 

14. Who are those in your com- 
munity that are not attending any 
higher education? Characteristics, pro- 
files, numbers, relating to GED. What 
obstacles affect these Individuals? 

15. Impact of recreation opportu- 
nities sponsored by your community 
college. 

16. Restrictions resulting from 



financial cutbacks and the impact of 
these restrictions. 

17. Trends in student fee struc- 
tures and the impact of increasing fees. 

It might be worthwhile for the 
President of each college to appoint a 
special committee that would make a 
list of the questions that are pertinent 
to that institution and encourage facul- 
ty and staff to write these reports for 
publication. 

This is our challenge to all those 
who v-'ork in Florida’s community col- 
leges, and VISIONS could he your 
major avenue for disseminating your 
findings. We look for your contribu- 
tions. 




lie 
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VISIONS; The Journal of 
Applied Research for the Florida 
Assoc'ation of Community 
ColLgcs is published twice annual- 
ly. VISIONS repons on issues 
that have implications for Florida's 
community colleges. As such, 
VISIONS provides a professional 
forum for the exploration of issues 
endemic to Florida's community 
colleges; highlights research and 
practice In Florida’s community 
colleges; and provides a proactive 
\oice for the community colleges 
of this state.. 

VISIONS is published by the 
Florida Association of Community 
Colleges , 816 South Martin Luther 
King Blvd.. Tallahassee, Florida 
323C1. Material intended for publi- 
cation and other inquiries may be 
addressed to Dr. James 
Wattenbarger, Editor, VISIONS, 
Norman Hall if'258. Department of 
Educational Leadership, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. Florida 
32611. 

The views expressed in 
VISIONS are not necessarily those 
of the Editorial Board or the Board 
of Directors of the Florida 
.\ssociation of Community 
Colleges. 

VISIONS is only one of sev- 
eral publications of the Florida 
.Association of Community 
Colleges (FACC). The Association 
reserves all rights pertaining to this 
publication, and reproduction in 
whole or in part for other than per- 
sonal or internal reference use with- 
out written permission of the pub- 
lisher is prohibited. Single issues 
of VISIONS are available at S5.C2 
e.ich for FACC members and 
SI3 e.ich for non-members. 

The articles and other informa- 
tion contained in this issue of 
VISIONS are also available 
through FACC-L, the internet 
.Mailbox for the Florida Association 
<)1 Community Colleges. 



In the l/'fOs Thomas Jefferson wrote in correspondence with Pierre du 
Pont de Nemours and published in National Education in the United States of 
America; 

Ciraimsi.niees must decide w’heiher there slmuld be a college for each count)' 
or for tw'o counties or for three. That should depend on ihepopulaiion and the 
wealth, somewhat on the topographical situation. 

In some cases, in order to encourage education in poor couniies where poseriy 
makes education even more necessary than elsewhere, the legislature may think it 
wise to spend a disproportionate amount of state fund on a local college and leave 
only part of the expense to the county or counties in which the college is located. 

In other cases tlic)- may prefer to leave the whole expense to the cotinlios. (p. 34) 

In 1947 the Truman Commission recommended; 

The .American people should set as their ultimate go.il an educational s\'steni in 
which at no level—liigh school, college, graduate school, or professional school- 
will a qualified individual in any part of the country encounter an insuperable eco- 
nomic barrier to the attainment of the kind of education suited to his aptitudes and 
interests, (vol. 1, p. 36) 

Hence the President's Commission suggests the name 'community college" to 
be applied to the institution designed to serve chiefly local community educational 
needs, (vol. 3, p. 3) 

The Community College seeks to become a center of le.tming for the ciiiire 
comnumity, with or without the restrictions that surround formal course work in 
iradiiional institutions of higher education. It gears its programs and services to the 
needs and wishes of the people it servosjvol. 1, pp. 69-70) 

It ma\’ have various forms of organiz.uioti and ma)' have curricula of various 
lengths. Its dominate leature is its intimate relations to the life of ilie community it 
%ervcs. (vol, 3, p. S) 



In 1996 President Clinton recommended: 

By the \ ear 2000, the single most critical thing we can do Is to give every single 
American wlio wants it, the chance to go to college. \N'e nuist make two s ears of 
college just as universal in four years ,ts a high school education is tod.i)', .And we 
can do it. . . 

1 propose a $1,330 a ye.ir tuition tax credit for .Americans, a 1 lope Scltolarship 
lor tlie lirst two years of college to m.ike .t ts pical comnumity college education 
.ivailable i«i every America." (Addiess by the Prosideni to the Democratic N.uion.il 
Convention. August 29, 1996. Chicago. Illinois.) 
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